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THE BREAK-UP OF THE VILLAGE COMMUNITY IN 
RUSSIA. 


I. 


THE recent developments in Russian agricultural organisation 
have attracted little attention outside Russia itself. None the less, 
they are of much interest to the statesman as well as to the 
economist ; indeed, no one who wishes to understand the struggle 
now going on within the dominions of the Tsar can afford to 
neglect them. 

Russia is a country of peasants. Her peasantry form the 
basis of her economic position in the world, and the military 
power of the Empire rests upon it. Manufactures, in spite of 
the rapid progress they have made in recent decades, are still 
of relatively small importance : not more than one-sixth of the 
population was engaged in trade and industry at the time of the 
census of 1897 ; hardly one-eighth were then living in towns. The 
great landed estates which fifty years ago played a leading part in 
the economic life of the nation have never recovered from the 
blow dealt them by the emancipation of the serfs. Accustomed 
to the sleepy methods of a patriarchal system based on serf labour, 
the land-owning nobility proved unable to adapt themselves to 
the new conditions. The redemption money paid by the liberated 
peasants, instead of being invested, was spent unproductively. 
But few made the attempt to alter their methods of management 
in a rational manner suited to the new legal and commercial 
position, and most of those who did make the attempt failed 
because they lacked the mental qualities needed to work success- 
fully under modern industrial conditions. Most of the land- 
owning nobility preferred to entrust the management of their 
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remaining lands to the peasants. The land was either stocked 
by the neighbouring peasants with cattle and implements for the 
benefit of the landowner, in the manner hitherto customary ; 
or it was leased to the peasants, who were especially eager to 
take land because most of them had not received an adequate 
portion at the time of the emancipation, and gladly paid rents 
which stood in no reasonable proportion to the profits. The 
bonds which connected the land-owning nobility with estates 
which were little more than a source of rent were, therefore, 
loosened on all sides, and it is not surprising that they should be 
easily broken. ‘To enable the nobility to go on living according 
to their rank after, as before, the emancipation, more was re- 
quired—when the capitalised redemption payments came to an 
end—than the land now remaining to the landlords could yield 
on the traditional methods of cultivation. Yet they were not 
in a position to raise the rentable value of their land by a rational 
alteration in management or by the application of fresh capital 
and more expert knowledge. Nothing remained, therefore, but 
to exhaust still further the capital value of the property. Woods 
were cut down in wholesale fashion ; credit on mortgage was freely 
used—all the more since the special bank established by the 
Government for the benefit of the land-owning nobility advanced 
money on the estates of the nobles upon terms which were ex- 
ceptionally favourable. The money that came in was, however, 
spent as unprofitably as the redemption money had been pre- 
viously. Ruin seemed unavoidable, and the Russian gentry 
began to sell their land with unexampled rapidity. Even 
towards the end of the ‘seventies in the nineteenth century, one- 
fifth of the land retained by the nobles after the emancipation in 
1861 had passed into the hands of commoners. The levy of 1887 
showed a further considerable decline. The succeeding twenty 
years brought no change of tendency : the agricultural statistics 
for 1905 show that in the course of forty-five years the nobility 
had given up half their estates to commoners. Then came the 
years of the revolution and of the peasants’ risings. In the purely 
Russian provinces violence against the persons of the landowners 
was the exception, but many houses and farm-buildings were 
destroyed by the rioting peasants, cattle were slaughtered and 
implements spoilt. Life in the country was so disturbed that 
many of the landowners lacked the courage to go back to their 
ruined homes in order to rebuild them. More than ten million 
dessatines—quite one-fifth of the land still owned by the nobles— 
was Offered for sale to the Peasants’ Bank during the years 1906 
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and 1907. It seemed almost as though the last hour had come 
of the land-owning nobility in Russia. 

The Government, troubled by the fate of the nobility, now 
took vigorous action. In order to allay the panic the Agricul- 
tural Bank was instructed to purchase at high prices the land 
offered, and this more especially in the districts most affected by 
the unrest among the peasantry. Over three million dessatines 
—as much as the agricultural land of Saxony, Wiirttemberg, 
and Baden taken together—were acquired by the State in the 
course of three years. The object was attained; some degree of 
quiet prevailed ; confidence in the protecting hand of the Govern- 
ment was restored; the fear of a violent fall in prices and the 
haste to realise the estates before they lost all value disappeared, 
and the process of the surrender of the land by the gentry 
gradually resumed its former rate of a couple of hundred thousand 
dessatines yearly. : ‘ 

But the nobility, whose existence was threatened at its very 
foundations by its own economic incapacity, held the governing 
power in its hands. Nowhere else in the world does there exist 
such a marked contrast between the political supremacy and the 
economic weakness of a class. Hence it is evident that so long 
as there is control over the machinery of government, attempts 
will be made to use it in furtherance of class interests to supply 
some measure of economic strength. Much in Russian economic 
legislation can only be understood in view of this fight waged with 
political weapons for the economic existence of the nobility. The 
conceptions of what does in fact further the interests of the 
nobility have frequently varied in the course of years, and the 
Government policy has varied correspondingly. ‘The emigration 
of the peasants from European Russia to Siberia, for instance, 
was for a long time thought by the landowners, who were in need 
of labourers, to be contrary to their interests; accordingly, the 
Government tried to prevent emigration. ‘Then came the dis- 
turbances amongst the peasantry; fear made it\seem advisable 
to force the unquiet elements outwards, the more since, thanks to 
the rapid increase in population, an excess rather than a scarcity 
of labour was noticeable in the fertile provinces of the interior. 
Opinions in Government circles upon the value of emigration 
altered at once: not only were the hindrances previously placed 

in its way removed, but emigration—especially from the disturbed 
districts—was directly encouraged in every way, without regard 
to the fact that the districts to which it flowed were not in a 
condition to absorb such an increasing flood of immigrants. 
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In like manner the changes in the legislative treatment of the 
village community can only be understood in connection with the 
prevalent opinions in regard to the interests of the nobility. As 
long as the landlords held the village community to be useful, it 
was favoured and maintained in opposition to the tendencies 
existing within itself. But the unrest among the peasantry at the 
beginning of the new century gave rise to the belief that the 
village community supplied a favourable psychological breeding- 
ground for the notion peculiar to Russian peasantry that all land 
suitable for agriculture should be divided amongst the peasants. 
And in order to cut off this sinister idea at its root, vigorous 
measures were immediately taken, in the Imperial Decree of 
9/22, xi, 1906, to destroy the village community. 


II. 


The characteristic features of the Russian village community 
are well known. With the exception of the house and the strip 
of land adjoining, which remain as inherited property in the 
family, the peasant proprietor can claim no portion of land as his 
own: plough-land and meadow, wood and heath—all belong to 
the commune, and are made over to the individual for temporary 
use alone. A man does not get land because he inherits it from 
his parents, but because the commune assigns it to him, and he 
only keeps possession of the plots so long as the commune thinks 
fit. The meadow-land is, as a rule, divided annually amongst 
the various members, immediately before the mowing. The 
plough-land is generally allotted for a longer period—not less 
than twelve years, according to the law of 8, vi, 1893—in numer- 
ous strips scattered at random. At the end of the period a re- 
distribution takes place : all the portions are recovered from their 
actual possessors, and each father of a family receives back out 
of the whole as much as he is entitled to according to the method 
of division adopted by the commune. ‘The basis of the division 
is either the number of males in the family or the number of 
males of an age to work—or often the number of the family, 
without regard to age or sex. The whole system thus works out 
in principle so that the families whose numbers have increased at 
more than the average rate since the last division obtain land at 
the expense of those who have multiplied less quickly. 

This curious reciprocal insurance against the disadvantages of 
a too rapid increase in family prevailed, until a short time ago, 
in most of the provinces of European Russia: about ten million 
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peasant families with a hundred million dessatines—more than 
four-fifths of the land allotted to the peasants at the emancipa- 
tion—were legally subjected to it. In actual fact, it is true, the 
communes did not make a like use everywhere of the powers 
legally possessed by them. There were communes in which no 
re-distribution had been undertaken for such a long time that it 
almost seemed as though the people had given up all claim to such 
readjustment. There were others in which the right to receive 
land was confined to members of old families who had been there 
at the time of the emancipation, so that the system had acquired 
a peculiar character resembling a tontine. But since, even in 
these communes, according to the existing law, it only required 
the agreement of two-thirds of the heads of families for a re- 
distribution on the lines usual elsewhere, neither the neglect to 
re-divide during a long period nor the adoption of a method of 
division different from the customary, could be regarded as 
certain evidence that the peasants had renounced this peculiar 
system of insurance. It often happened that, after many years 
of apparent peace, an ever-growing discontent appeared in the 
commune, which subsisted until those who were dissatisfied with 
the existing distribution got the upper hand and secured what 
they considered a more equitable division. Thus, for example, 
the second half of the ’eighties in the nineteenth century was 
marked by numerous re-distributions in communes which had 
undertaken no such readjustment since the land was assigned to 
them at the time of the emancipation of the serfs. 

Side by side with this classical form of village community, 
where the commune retains the authority to determine the size 
of the holdings of its members, we often find in Russia agricul- 
tural organisations where the powers of the commune are less 
extensive; thus, for example, in the districts of the military 
colonisation, which proceeded during the sixteenth century from 
Moscow southwards, the so-called “share-ownership” (Antheils- 
besitz) prevails. In this case the proportion of property which 
belongs to each individual family is independent of the decisions 
of the commune, and is determined by inheritance ; on the other 
hand, the position of the plots is not fixed, since the commune 
can exchange these at will amongst neighbours, in furtherance, 
for instance, of consolidation. And in some districts, especially 
towards the western frontier, compulsion in cultivation (Flur- 
zwang) is met with in the form so often found outside Russia, 
of a mutual interdependence of individual cultivators, determined 
by the chance position of their land, as regards the choice of 
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methods of cultivation, and the carrying out of agricultural 
work. 

In the Far East, in the sparsely populated steppes and woods 
of Siberia and Central Asia, we find the existing village com- 
munity in its earliest beginnings. There, where there is as 
much free land as is wanted, no one troubles about his neighbour 
and the plots of land cultivated by him; there is no common 
regulation of the conditions on which land is owned and culti- 
vated. It is only as population increases that some kind of 
organisation in a village commune gradually develops; generally 
by a process of lengthy and often obstinate disputes between 
those cultivators, who have secured land superior in quantity and 
quality, and those less fortunately placed. From concessions, 
at the outset quite small, made to the others by the cultivators 
better provided with land, there gradually develop more far- 
reaching encroachments on the rights of individuals, until finally 
the power of the commune to regulate conditions of tenure and 
cultivation is universally recognised.’ And a further interval must 
then elapse before the encroachments of the commune take the 
form of a regular, periodic re-distribution such as we are familiar 
with in European Russia. 

A closer observation of the present position of the village 
community in Russia thus presents a variously coloured picture 
—all varieties are found there, from the embryonic to the most 
highly developed, and some even in fairly advanced stages of 
decay. In one place the village community flourishes amid the 
general recognition of a satisfied peasantry, in another it is only 
established after severe struggles, and in others the factors 
inimical to it gain the upper hand and individual ownership 
thoroughly establishes itself through the gradual subsidence of 
communism. 


III. 


It is evident how difficult and responsible a task it is to 
regulate by law such varying conditions, regard being had to 
the immense extent of the Russian Empire, the important differ- 
ences in the ways of living and methods of cultivation of the 
population, and the differences resulting therefrom in the con- 
stitution of the village communities. Measures need to be 
carefully weighed and accurately adapted to existing conditions 
in order to attain the object of the legislator without cutting too 








1 I venture to refer those who wish to follow out more closely the evolution of 
the village community to my study on ‘‘ Die Feldgemeinschaft.” (Strassburg, 1902.) 
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deeply into the flesh. A regulation which is quite suited to 
certain conditions of life, and which will be welcomed as bene- 
ficial by the people subject to them, will fail in other cases to 
attain its end and will be regarded as oppressive. Uniform, 
rigid rules are of little avail under such circumstances ; the rules 
which regulate the village community must be as flexible as its 
own constitution. 

The difficulties which assail the legislator are yet further 
increased by the passion with which Russian public opinion 
watches the fate of the village community. There is hardly any 
other question in economic policy which is discussed in Russia 
so persistently and so fervently as that of whether the village 
community should be abolished or maintained. Has the village 
community vitality or not? Is its influence upon the life of the 
people beneficial or harmful? Even during the preparations for 
the emancipation of the serfs, these questions were hotly debated, 
and they are still discussed to-day with hardly less ardour. At 
that time the village community was supported on the one hand 
by the Slavophils, who advocated the allotment of land to the 
communes because they saw in the village community an institu- 
tion arising from the deepest source of the Russian national 
spirit, and also a powerful defence against the growth of a rotten 
““Western ” civilisation; and on the other hand, by the “Intel- 
lectuals,” who grouped themselves round Tschernischeffsky, the 
influential leader of the young Russian Socialists, and who re- 
garded the village community as a springboard to carry them 
into the kingdom of Socialism. As regards the opponents of 
the village community, who thought that the well-being of the 
emancipated peasants was to be secured by assigning the land to 
individual families, they adopted the creed of Manchester 
Liberalism and detested the village community as one of the 
hated limitations on the freedom of the individual in economic 
affairs. They were not, however, wholly successful in enforcing 
their opinions : the Government had not the courage for a radical 
measure—such as that of suppressing the village community— 
which would have increased the technical difficulties of the 
reform; the land was assigned to the communes, to whom 
was left the task of dividing it amongst the various families. 
But the recognition of the village community passed current for 
a temporary concession ; it was supposed that the advantages of 
individual ownership would soon make themselves apparent, 
and that the people would spontaneously abandon the communal 
system. Consequently, the legal regulations applied to the 
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village community—partly, indeed, because information was at 
that time somewhat limited—were throughout unsuited to its 
nature and complexity. Had the expectation been fulfilled that 
the communal organisation would shortly break down, they might 
nevertheless have made matters easier. But the village com- 
munity displayed a much greater vitality than was anticipated. 
Hence there was a growing struggle—on the one side for the 
creation of a favourable legal position, on the other for the 
final abolition of the system. Without essential change in the 
arguments employed, this struggle has continued up to the present 
day with varying fortune, and even the most recent radical reform 
which has aimed at a complete abolition of the village community, 
has proved unable to bring it to an end. 

It would take me too far to give a complete account here of 
the arguments of the opponents and friends of the village com- 
munity, arguments which havn been worked out to a greater and 
greater nicety in the course of generations. In the existing state 
of our knowledge a calm survey of the reasons for and against 
the communal system can scarcely lead to any other conclusion 
than that both the hopes and the fears with which the village com- 
munity has been regarded have been greatly exaggerated. The 
village community is an almost insuperable obstacle to technical 
progress in agriculture, say the opponents; it is in those very 
places where unrestricted private ownership affords free scope to 
the creative enterprise of the individual that progress is possible. 
A quarter of a century ago such opinions could be maintained in 
good faith, although even then persons were not lacking who 
pointed out in detail the partiality of this view. But nowadays, 
when we see before us so many examples of extraordinarily 
rapid technical improvements, such, for example, as_ the 
adoption of compulsory cultivation of forage by peasant culti- 
vators in those very districts where the communal system is most 
firmly established, the position can only be maintained by those 
who either do not or will not understand the conditions upon 
which they are pronouncing judgment. The village community 
may undoubtedly under certaia circumstances act as a drag upon 
technical progress, but it need not do so; on the contrary, it may 
actually serve as a lever to assist such progress, if people know 
how to manage it. In 1892 two communes in the Wolokolamsk 
district of the province of Moscow replaced the traditional three- 
field system which, on account of the lack of meadow and grazing 
land noticeably prevalent in Central Russia, failed to supply 
sufficient pasturage for cattle, by an eight-field system and the 
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cultivation of meadow clover. The experiment was successful, 
and the example was soon followed in the neighbouring districts. 
In 1893 seven other communes introduced clover cultivation; in 
1894 fourteen more imitated them, and during the next five years 
127 communes adopted this plan, and in this way a far-reaching 
reform in methods of, cultivation was carried out in the course of 
six or seven years on half the land owned by peasants in the 
district, thanks to the assistance of the experts in the service of 
the local authority, who understood how to adapt themselves 
effectively to the peculiarities of the communal organisation. In 
other districts, too, when the authorities paid sufficient attention 
to the wants of the cultivators, matters progressed with equal 
rapidity. In the Wezeja district the movement began in 1897, 
and in ten years the reform had already been carried out over 
three-fifths of the peasants’ land. At present there are in the 
province of Moscow five districts in which clover is regularly culti- 
vated by not less than half the peasants, in four districts it has 
been introduced by between a quarter and a half of the peasants, 
and in four districts only, which are amongst the more industrial 
and where the movement was started latest, is the proportion less 
than a quarter. Taken altogether, clover was cultivated in 1910 
by 1,660 communes, owning 522,000 dessatines of arable land 
(i.e., 32 per cent. of the land held by peasants in the Moscow pro- 
vince) ; and in many other provinces—Wjatka, Twer, Smolensk, 
Wladimir, Kaluga, &c.—equally good results have been reached 
as soon as the technical instruction, with which the peasant— 
whether he belong to a village community or not—cannot dis- 
pense, has been properly organised. This progress should be 
compared with the spread of clover cultivation amongst the 
peasant cultivators in countries where the village community is 
unknown, and then judgment can be pronounced as to- the 
alleged inevitability of a lack of technical advance within the 
village community. 

Facts have thus entirely falsified the expectation of the 
opponents of the communal system, but on the other hand, its 
friends have not escaped disillusionment. It was held that the 
village community would form a sufficient obstacle to the rise of 
an unpropertied proletariat; with an agricultural system which 
guarantees to each an equal right to receive an assignment of 
land from the commune, everyone capable of work can always 
earn a living by his own husbandry, since the means of work 
cannot fail him. Such was the picture people were glad to paint. 
but the reality has been different. For on the one hand, all the 
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communes do not make a like use of the powers possessed by 
them of dividing the land amongst their members in accordance 
with the vote of two-thirds of these members; in many cases, 
for instance, women are excluded from the assignment of land, 
so that families where the children are girls get hardly anything ; 
re-distribution is often delayed for a long period ; in some cases a 
system of division is adopted which retains no attempt at equality ; 
and lastly, it is not enough for the farmer to receive the allotted 
land—he must also have at his disposal a sufficiency of livestock 
and implements which are not owned in common, and are not 
equally divided amongst all from time to time. Thus, if a 
member of the community lose his stock through any misfortune, 
it helps him but little to receive the land assigned to him by the 
commune ; he falls, nevertheless (since he is unable to stock his 
land) into a condition hardly distinguishable from that of a prole- 
tarian. And finally, it must not be forgotten that the land made 
over to the peasants at the time of the emancipation was for 
the most part inadequate to support their families under the 
traditional methods of cultivation. The peasants are forced to 
rent land from the landowners. Under such circumstances it 
is easy to understand that even the most equal division of the 
communal land will not save all the members from agricultural 
ruin. The statistics show, in fact, that the percentage of persons 
who must properly be reckoned as belonging to the proletariat, 
even in those districts where the communal system is especially 
vigorous, is neither small nor diminishing. 

With regard to the conception of the village community as 
a first step towards Socialism, this view is based upon such vague 
psychological considerations in the minds both of those who are 
enthusiasts for the goal and of those who detest it, that it belongs 
rather to the class of impressions (which, nevertheless, in this 
case as in so many others, weigh heavily in the scale) than to 
that of arguments which can be reckoned with. The fact that 
for such a considerable portion of the property of the people there 
is no family inheritance may, indeed, have contributed to prevent 
individualism in Russia, in all classes of society, from flourishing 
to the same extent as in other civilised countries. In this sense 
the village community may, perhaps, be spoken of with some 
justice as a favourable soil for Socialistic opinions. But since so 
many other factors are and have been active in the same direc- 
tion, the outcome could hardly have been different even without 
the co-operation of this particular one. 

Still less calculable is the alleged directly educational influence 
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supposed to be exercised by the practice of re-distribution. In 
cases where the fresh division proceeds in an orderly and peaceful 
way amidst a general recognition of its justice, it may well be 
supposed that the practice leaves necessary traces in the forma- 
tion of a certain feeling of solidarity, of deeper sympathy, and of 
a greater mutual reliance. But often the two-thirds majority 
required to carry out the new division is based on a most com- 
plicated coalition of different interests, and the re-distribution 
is forced upon an actively resisting minority, a situation leading 
occasionally to fighting and even bloodshed. Besides, the feeling 
of solidarity is, as a rule, limited to the narrow circle of the 
members of the community ; towards outsiders, even those living 
in the same village, the behaviour is usually what it would have 
been if no communal education had been enjoyed. Hence this 
mental condition affords a basis for the Socialist State hardly 
better than the usual family feeling with its inherent family 
egotism. 

I do not propose to examine in turn all the pros and cons 
which have been set forth in detail during this literary feud of a 
generation long. Such an examination would make little differ- 
ence to an unprejudiced analysis. There is no evidence of such 
palpable disadvantages as would appear to justify a policy of 
forcing the people to abandon the village communities; and, on 
the other hand, the advantages of the system are too indefinite 
to allow a balance in its favour to be reckoned on with adequate 
certainty—not even when regarded from the standpoint of the 
Socialist ideal. Neutrality is thus distinctly indicated as the ruie 
of behaviour for the Government towards the village com- 
munity. The organisation should not be forced upon those whom 
it no longer suits. But neither should it be forcibly destroyed in 
places where it is still adapted to the taste of the people, so that 
they still hold to it. Rather such a legal position should be 
established that those to whom the communal system is no 
longer suited can abandon it unhindered, but without injuring 
others, and those who wish to adhere to it can do so in such a 
manner that the possible disadvantages of a communal organisa- 
tion of agriculture are guarded against as effectively as may be. 
Such is the problem for the legislator who approaches it sine 
ira et studio. 


IV. 


How then can this problem be solved? 
Let us consider first the chief factor in the problem, the re- 
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distribution. A member of the village community is no longer 
willing to share in this peculiar form of insurance and to take 
the risk of having to resign a portion of his land in case his family 
should not increase sufficiently fast. In accordance with what 
has been said above there is no adequate reason to forbid his 
withdrawal or to make it more difficult. Then how can his 
claims be regulated so that neither he, nor his companions who 
hold to the community, shall suffer? 

If we adopt a conception of the village community as a 
periodically renewable arrangement for insurance, it appears that 
this arrangement can be done away with most conveniently at a 
time of re-distribution ; for this is the moment when the reckoning 
is made up for the preceding period, after which the agreement is 
renewable. At this moment the mutual obligations are quite 
clear ; if, for instance, it is customary to divide the land according 
to the size of the family, then those families which have had the 
luck during the period in question to increase at more than the 
average rate will receive land at the expense of those whose 
expectations of increase have not been fulfilled. After this settle- 
ment all, whether winners or those who on this occasion have 
to reckon a loss, can conveniently be left free to enter into a 
similar agreement for the future or not. 

The matter is less simple if the withdrawal takes place in an 
interval between two re-distributions. For it is in general 
doubtful whether the right to withdraw at any time should be 
granted to the members of a village community, or whether it is 
not more advisable to make certain restrictions. In so far, 
however, as withdrawal is allowed, the upper limit of the amount 
of land to which the retiring member is entitled can be easily 
determined for this case also : it must obviously be no more than 
he would receive should a re-distribution take place at that 
moment. 

When the claims of the retiring member have been deter- 
mined, a further problem arises as to the way in which they 
should be met. If we leave on one side the disputed question in 
what cases the assignment of land should be replaced by a money 
indemnity, the bonds of the village community can be severed in 
two ways : either the retiring member is assigned definite plots of 
land, or else his proportionate share in the common property is 
fixed once for all, but the commune retains the right to determine 
the actual position of his plots in like manner as for the mem- 
bers who take part in the re-distribution. The first solution 
has undoubtedly much in its favour if the land can be assigned 
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in one piece and in a position convenient both to the retiring 
member and to the others. But if the retiring member receive 
his old strips scattered at random, the abrogation of the right of 
the commune to make an exchange of plots in case of need may 
conceivably result in an unprofitable system of cultivation. The 
existing interdependence in agricultural management would con- 
tinue, and the means at present available to mitigate the dis- 
advantages of the random distribution, so far as these are felt 
by the people, could no longer be employed. By an assign- 
ment of separate plots, the village community might even 
suffer no slight hindrance when it undertook a combination 
of the plots of its members. Hence, should it be impossible 
to assign his share to the retiring member in one place, it is 
much better to fix the fraction of land which belongs to him. 
But it is only in exceptional cases that the land can be allotted 
in one piece without the other cultivators co-operating in an ex- 
change of plots. And such an exchange is attended with 
expenses and disturbances in cultivation, so that it can evidently 
not be left to the judgment of the individual to demand it at will 
at any time. Consequently, withdrawal from the village com- 
munity, except when it coincides with a general re-distribution, 
should, as a rule, take the form of transition to “‘share-owner- 
ship.” 

These are the main outlines of a non-partisan solution of the 
problem based upon a consideration of the facts. But they have 
hitherto never been carried out in legislation, since neither the 
opponents nor the friends of the communal system are willing to 
agree to this solution. Indeed, according as one or the other 
temporarily secures the upper hand, the actual solution always 
deviates from that outlined above, now in one direction, now in 
another. At the time of the emancipation people thought, as 
has been stated above, that the village community would not last 
long, but that the peasant would soon pass to individual owner- 
ship. It was desired to make this transition as easy as possible. 
But in the meantime the village community could not be dis- 
pensed with because the firm hold imposed upon its members 
afforded security for the redemption payments. A way out was 
found in the stipulation that each person should be free to with- 
draw from the village community with the portions of land 
assigned to him at the time, on condition that he paid that 
fraction of the redemption money which fell on those portions. 
This stipulation was most unfavourable to the village community, 
but for a long time practically no advantage was taken of it since 
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the redemption payments were very high and few wished in this 
way to become owners of the portions of land they held. But 
gradually the position altered. The price of land rose; the 
redemption debt was reduced, and what was left diminished 
year by year. At length a time came when this clause in the 
law attained practical importance. The gain for those who 
withdrew was often very great. By means of a single small 
payment it was possible for an individual who would have had 
to give up land at a re-distribution to escape the obligation 
and to keep this land, which should have been given up, for 
himself. Thus it came about that the number of those who 
availed themselves of this clause in the law began to increase 
greatly during the ‘eighties in the nineteenth century; in 1892 
the redemption money paid under it reached the hitherto un- 
precedented sum of 800,000 roubles. There is no need to be an 
enthusiast for the communal system to recognise the untenable 
nature of such a legal position. Its injustice was obvious, and 
in 1893 the friends of the village community succeeded in modify- 
ing the law. ‘They did not, however, use the opportunity to 
bring about a position of stable equilibrium, by which the 
interests alike of retiring members and of those who remained 
would have been protected; the just claims of the former to be 
allowed to withdraw from the village community in some manner 
not too burdensome, were, on the contrary, sacrificed in the 
desire to strengthen the commune. The Edict of 14, xii, 1893, 
made withdrawal subject to the consent of the commune, so 
that the right to withdraw was rendered illusory; from hence- 
forth membership of the village community became, in fact, 
almost obligatory for those born into it. This was at once shown 
in the number of withdrawals; whereas in 1892 and 1893 the 
sums paid on this account had amounted to about a million 
roubles, the payments dropped during the second half of the 
‘nineties to under 50,000 roubles. 

Thus the law of 14, xii, 1893, produced a situation as little 
tenable as the previous one. For it is essential to the peaceful 
development of agricultural organisation amongst the peasants 
that it should be possible to withdraw from the village community 
without forfeiting rights to property, otherwise the community 
becomes an object of attacks too violent and only too just. Ten 
years had not passed before yet another reform had been begun. 
This time the matter was planned on a large scale: all laws 
affecting the position of the peasantry were to be revised together 
and codified. A Bill was drawn up and published in 1903, a large 
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section of which was devoted to a complete reorganisation of the 
village communal system. Withdrawal from the community was 
regulated as follows : any person might withdraw at a time of re- 
distribution, provided he were prepared to take the land assigned 
to him in a single piece ; the assignment of ownership in strips of 
land lying at random as well as a transition to share-ownership 
was regarded as definitely undesirable. During the interval be- 
tween two re-distributions, on the other hand, withdrawal was 
only allowed if one-fifth of the members (or, in great communi- 
ties, fifty members) applied for it simultaneously. The extent of 
this limitation was not overlooked ; but it was considered neces- 
sary because, as the preamble states, the right of an individual 
to demand at any time the assignment of land in a single piece, 
would render the lives of the others unbearable through continual 
disturbances in husbandry, and would force them to abandon the 
village community; but a forced abolition of the communal 
system was not desired. 

This Bill, drawn up during the Ministry of von Plehwe, was 
destined to a melancholy fate. Put on one side owing to von 
Plehwe’s death and the events following it, it was never debated, 
and at first things went on as they had done under the Edict of 
14, xii, 1893, until the Imperial Decree of 9/22, xi, 1906, made 
a complete change in everything, being entirely in favour of the 
persons withdrawing, in that it not merely afforded no protection 
to the interests of those remaining in the village community, but 
deliberately injured them with the intention of dealing a death- 
blow at the communal system. All the village communities 
were divided into two groups. ‘To the first belonged those which 
had undertaken no re-distribution of land during the last twenty- 
four years ; without further ado these were regarded as no longer 
possessing vitality, and each member was permitted to transfer 
the portions of land assigned to him by the commune to his own 
possession by means of a memorial addressed by him to the com- 
petent authority, without having to secure the consent of the 
commune or in any way concern himself further about the 
interests of the members. With respect to the village com- 
munities in the second group, the Government did not dare to 
declare them spontaneously dissolved ; an indirect method was, 
however, found which would lead to almost the same result. 
Any member of these communities was allowed to withdraw at 
any time and to retain as owner all plots of land assigned to him 
for temporary use. The person withdrawing was merely obliged 
to pay in certain cases a small money indemnity to the community 
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for a part of the plots of land—-an indemnity quite out of pro- 
portion to the real value of the land. The proportion of land for 
which money was to be paid was determined as follows: the 
person withdrawing retained without payment as much of the 
share assigned to him at the last re-distribution as he would have 
been entitled to if a re-distribution had taken place at the time of 
his withdrawal; for the remainder, if there were any, he must 
pay the price at which the land had been acquired by the com- 
mune concerned at the time of the emancipation of the serfs. 

None of these regulations could bear reflective criticism. In 
fact, they are to be regarded in no way as an attempt at a reason- 
able solution of the problem, but can only be understood as the 
outcome of a fighting mood for which the desired end justified 
the means adopted. The declaration that the village communi- 
ties which had undertaken no general re-distribution during 
twenty-four years were no longer active, was the less expected 
since hitherto the efforts of legislators had been aimed at 
lengthening the interval between the re-distributions, and the 
law of 8, vi, 1898, had even forbidden re-distributions more than 
once in twelve years. Moreover, the assumption that communi- 
ties which had made no general re-distribution for a long period 
had no longer any vitality did not correspond at all with the 
facts; in many cases the community judged it more convenient 
to secure by other means the end at which re-distribution aimed ; 
for instance, by the method of partial interchange, which did 
not affect all the members at once, but proceeded by groups. 
Such partial re-distributions were, it is true, forbidden in 1893, 
but had been legally allowed up to that time, and even after- 
wards they frequently occurred. Thus a test was chosen to 
distinguish the “dead” from the “living” communities which 
was quite unsuited for the purpose, and many communities were 
in this way reckoned as “dead” in which, in fact, the communal 
life was as vigorous as in the others. 

In respect to the treatment of the village communities in the 
second group, it must first be noted that the price of land in 
Russia has risen very much since the emancipation of the serfs ; 
thus the Decree, in permitting the extra land—to which, as the 
Decree itself acknowledged, the person withdrawing had no 
reasonable claim—to be acquired at the old price, was making 
the retiring member a present at the expense of his fellows. And 
the withdrawing member was favoured in yet another way: the 
quantity of land to be received without payment was not pro- 
perly calculated. The amount which the person concerned would 
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receive at another re-distribution depends, not only on the 
number of shares which he could claim, but also on the size of 
the shares ; this size, which is fixed according to the number of 
claimants between whom the total area is to be divided, alters 
with time, and, in fact, the single shares become as a rule smaller 
as the population increases. Hence, in calculating the amount 
to be received without payment, account should have been taken 
of alterations in the denominator as well as in the numerator of 
the fraction which expressed the share of the withdrawing 
member at the time of the last re-distribution. Thus the Decree 
allowed the withdrawing member to obtain one portion of the 
extra land not properly belonging to him at an exceedingly low 
price and to get the rest for nothing. Hence, even if one were 
inclined to regard forced expropriation as imperative in those 
cases where it favours the richer members as against the poorer 
ones, these regulations are objectionable because they determine 
the sum to be paid for the expropriated land in so unjust a way. 

The harshness and injustice of the new law were at once 
exposed in the Press. But the Government was not to be moved 
to make alterations—so much was at stake for it. Justice is 
often sacrificed to political expediency ; and political expediency 
had begun to demand imperiously that the village communities 
should be destroyed as quickly as possible, cost what it might. 
To secure this object it was necessary to favour the withdrawing 
members in every way and to make those who held to the com- 
munal system regret their obstinacy. For if both parties had 
received impartial treatment it was to be expected that the 
village communities would weather the new storm as they had 
formerly resisted similar attacks. 


V. 


How is this sudden change in the opinions of the governing 
classes to be explained? Only two years before the tendency was 
rather to encourage the village community than to attack it; in 
1898, as we have seen, an exaggerated protection had been 
granted to the communes in order to save them from threatened 
dissolution. And now all at once everything is changed. Every 
lever is employed to break up the village community. ‘To evade 
the normal working of legislation prescribed by statute an 
Imperial Decree is issued, directed against the village communi- 
ties, and the officials carrying it out are instructed to do every- 
thing to prevent the new regulations from remaining a dead 
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letter. The administrative machinery works at high pressure. 
For the officials concerned, from the governor downwards, there 
is henceforth no better recommendation than the large numbers 
of cultivators in their district who have withdrawn from the 
village communities. By the employment of all legal, as well as 
of many illegal means, efforts are everywhere made to swell the 
numbers as rapidly as possible. That the fight against the 
village communities is the axis on which our home policy turns, 
has been openly proclaimed by the President of the Council. 

What then had happened in the interval to call forth this 
feverish reaction ? 

Two events had occurred which have made the village com- 
munities objects of hatred and fear to the land-owning nobility, 
in whose defence the Government came forward :—the peasants’ 
revolt in 1905-6, and the agrarian reform proposed by the first 
Duma. 

The disturbances among the peasantry bore, it is true, no 
direct relation to the village communities, and occurred equally 
in districts where these were unknown. But it was thought 
that there was a psychological connection to be found between 
the communal system and the demands formulated by the 
peasants, that the Government should provide them with suffi- 
cient land at the expense of those owners of land who were not 
peasants. Peasants who were accustomed to re-divide their own 
land repeatedly, according to the needs of the various families, 
could obtain no true conception of individual ownership and its 
inviolability ; they could see no difference between their rights 
exercised in the village community over the land within its 
boundaries and the rights of the big landowners over their 
estates ; what they demanded was in effect merely an extension 
of the communal system over those neighbouring estates which 
were at present not subjected to it. As long as the village com- 
munity remained in existence there would be no end to such 
opinions. In order to destroy them at the root the peasants must 
be weaned from dividing up their land. As soon as they had 
secured the possession of their own land, which no one might take 
from them and which they must defend as their own property 
against encroachments from outside, they would learn also to 
respect the property of others. It is true that in order that the 
peasant proprietor may be a support to the existing order of 
society, he must possess enough land to enable him to live on it, 
and the land belonging to the peasants is for the most part in- 
sufficient to support them all. But a differentiation which 
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results in the formation of a vigorous peasantry on the one hand, 
and of a property-less proletariat on the other, is founded on the 
very nature of things. Hence, since in the political battle the 
wages must be laid on the strong—to use the words of Stolypin— 
it is only necessary to take care that this differentiation should 
be promoted instead of, as hitherto, hindered, and the game will 
be won, thanks to the numerous vigorous peasant proprietors 
arising out of the ruins of the village communities. 

This is roughly a brief summary of the opinions which have 
gradually gained firmer ground in the influential circles of the 
land-owning nobility since the beginning of the unrest amongst 
the peasantry. But it happened, in addition, that the first 
Duma with zealous hand sketched out a far-reaching plan of land 
reform, and favoured an extensive alienation of land not held by 
peasants, which was to be divided amongst the peasant village 
communities. The various projects of reform which were laid before 
the Duma indicated, indeed, an almost complete disappearance of 
the large landed estates in Russia. And since the village com- 
munity played an important part in most of these projects, 
partly from a liking for it, partly for technical reasons on account 
of its convenience in carrying out the apportionment of the land, 
the hatred of the great landowners was doubled. Were the 
village community not there—people were inclined to think—all 
the attempts to endow the inadequately provided peasant with 
land at the expense of the estate owner would collapse. 

No sooner had the dissolution of the first Duma given a free 
hand to the Ministry than the campaign against the village 
community began. It opened with the Imperial Decree of 
9/22, xi, 1906, which was followed by the Decree of 15/28, xi, 
1906, which rendered easier the mobilisation of the peasants’ 
lands. The issue of the two Decrees was based on Article 87 
of the Constitution, which reserves to the Tsar the right to settle 
by Decree, in cases where postponement is impossible, during an 
interval when the Duma is not sitting, matters within its com- 
petence, with the proviso that Decrees issued in this way must 
be presented to the Duma for its approval within two months 
after the sittings are resumed. What justified an application of 
the emergency clause in this case was not much considered ; apart 
from the haste to get rid of the village communities, and the 
desire to confront the Duma, which certainly would not have 
approved of the Government projects, with an accomplished fact, 
there were, with the best will in the world, no reasons to offer 
why the settlement of this difficult problem, whose solution had 
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already been delayed for years, could not be deferred until the 
Duma assembled. 

Both Decrees were laid before the second Duma. The 
majority in the Duma, who were working for a land reform of 
the same nature as the first Duma, was opposed to them. But 
before they were actually repealed the second Duma also was 
dissolved, and the Decrees remained temporarily in force. 

After the dissolution of the second Duma, as is well known, 
the franchise was altered by the coup d’état of 3/16, vi, 1907, 
and ascendancy in the Duma fell into the hands of the land- 
owning nobility. Thus a Duma was obtained which held similar 
opinions on the land question to the Government, and almost 
went further than the Government in hatred of the village com- 
munity. The Decrees of November, 1906, were also presented 
to the third Duma, and this time were debated. After a very 
prolonged discussion the measures devised by the Government 
against the village communities were not only approved by the 
majority of the Duma, but were in parts made more stringent. 
Then the Bill as drafted by the Duma came before the Imperial 
Council. Here the fight began again. The Centre, representing 
the views of the Government, was here opposed by the Right and 
by the Left, which consisted of the University representatives. 
The two parties were almost equal. But finally, with the help of 
the votes of the Ministers, all the essential provisions of the 
Decree of 9/22, xi, 1906, were passed by the Council, though 
only after a fight lasting for months. The most important 
amendment was one altering the dividing-line between the 
“dead”’ communities and those still functioning; in the former 
class were only to be reckoned those in which there had been no 
general re-distribution since the land was assigned. 

The Bill as amended by the Upper House had to be laid before 
the Duma again. Thus it came about that the provisional regula- 
tions of the Decree of 9/22, xi, 1906, after subsisting in fact for 
three and a half years, only became formally law in 14/27, vi, 
1910, when the Bill drafted by the Duma and the Council was 
approved by the Tsar. 


VI. 


Five years have passed since the provisions-of the Decree of 
9/22, xi, 1906, came into operation. What has been their 
effect ? 

The outward result is impressive. More than two million 
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cultivators, as estimated in the official statistics, had given 
notice, previous to 1, i, 1912, of their wish to take advantage 
of the provisions; one and a half millions, holding 12 million 
dessatines, have, in fact, definitely withdrawn from the village 
communities. There are districts where the communal system 
must now be looked upon as abandoned. ‘The advantages which 
fall to the lot of those withdrawing are so great that this can 
readily be understood ; too much moral firmness would be needed 
to resist the temptation. Suppose that at any time a law were 
passed which permitted the non-payment of debts contracted by 
gambling or by dealing in stocks. A sense of honour would 
certainly prevent many debtors from making use of the per- 
mission, since apart from legal sanction public opinion also 
exercises a certain pressure. But would many debtors so conduct 
themselves? The Decree of 9/22, xi., 1906, placed the peasant 
members of the village communities in an exactly similar 
position. The members of a village community mutually bind 
themselves to divide the land, after a certain interval, amongst 
all equally ; who will gain and who will lose is unknown when 
the agreement is made. But the nearer the time of reckoning 
approaches the clearer it becomes to everyone who will have to 
pay the bill when it falls due. At this point comes the legislator 
and says to the losing members: If you are docile and renounce 
for ever the village community which I detest, you can keep the 
land which otherwise you would have to give up. Is it to be 
wondered at if such exhortations take effect? Is it not rather a 
matter for surprise that in many districts the demoralising influ- 
ence of such a law has been resisted? Thus, for instance, in the 
province of Archangelsk, where, according to the statistical 
estimate of 1905, there are over 50,000 cultivators belonging to the 
village communities, not a single person has given notice of with- 
drawal. In other provinces, too, in the north and north-east, the 
number of withdrawals is quite small. 

Unfortunately a detailed analysis of the figures is difficult on 
account of the lack of accurate information. The official publica- 
tions are prejudiced, and consequently untrustworthy ; moreover, 
they are exceedingly scanty and somewhat confused as regards 
the grouping of the figures. All attempts from unofficial sources 
to throw light on the matter are opposed by the Government : the 
fight against the village community is regarded as a political 
matter, and every possible means is taken to prevent the oppo- 
nents from securing the material necessary for resistance to the 
Government policy. But the break-up proceeding in the country 
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districts is so extensive that much comes to light in spite of 
everything. 

In answer to the question which amongst the peasants are 
availing themselves of the Decree, two main classes of persons 
can be distinguished who are withdrawing from the village com- 
munities: those for whom the provisions of the Decree were 
directly calculated—the cultivators who would have to give up land 
at the next re-division, which land they thus retain for them- 
selves; and secondly, those members of communities who have 
been separated from their native soil, industrial workers who live 
far from home and let the land assigned to them, or even allow it 
to lie fallow, emigrants who are intending to move to the Far 
East, and so on—these withdraw from the village community in 
order to sell the land belonging to them, a transaction in which 
they are generally cheated, and employ the proceeds profitably 
elsewhere. The greater number of those who withdraw are in- 
cluded in these two classes. But there are also ruined individuals 
who eagerly seize the opportunity to turn their rights of member- 
ship into money, and spend the sum received at once without 
troubling about the future. Cultivators who withdraw from the 
village community although they have no fear of seeing their 
holding decreased at the re-distribution, are few in number ; some 
of them are influenced by the instability of the position in which 
those who hold to the community are placed by the continual 
succession of withdrawals ; others, indeed, by a conscious prefer- 
ence for individual ownership as compared with the communal 
system. The number of these latter is, however, very small ; of 
this there is evidence in the fact that the withdrawing cultivators 
very seldom avail themselves of the opportunity afforded them of 
receiving their land in a single piece, regardless of the pressure 
put upon them to do so, and of the numerous advantages which 
would fall to their lot. The total number, up to 1, vi, 1910, of 
those who had had their holdings assigned to them in one place 
did not amount to 50,000, and was hardly 3°8 per cent. of the 
cultivators who had actually withdrawn; in many provinces the 
number is so small that it can only be expressed as a fraction 
of one per cent. It is, moreover, characteristic of the mental 
attitude of the persons withdrawing that cases arise where a 
portion of land is demanded from the village community for 
children born subsequently, hence a clause has been introduced 
into the law of 14/27, vi, 1910, which expressly states that the 
withdrawing member forgoes all further claims. 

The expectation that the new law would lead to the growth 
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of a race of peasant proprietors, in sound economic position, who 
would side politically with the land-owning nobility, and would 
form an outpost to resist the attacks of the peasants with their 
demand for “more land,” has been in general so little fulfilled 
that of late the zeal displayed in the fight against the village 
communities seems noticeably to have declined. This gradually 
spreading reaction is aided by the fact that the other hopes bound 
up in the dissolution of the village communities have been but 
poorly justified, and, at the same time, much has come to light 
which compels serious reflection upon the results of the step so 
hastily undertaken. 

The dissolution of the village communities, it was always said, 
would smooth the way for agricultural progress—this was the 
characteristic contention of those defenders of the Government 
policy who felt an awkwardness about openly advocating the 
political aspect of the matter. It was even sought to justify the 
transference to ownership of slips of land lying at random (see 
above, p. 185), which was permitted in order to facilitate the 
break-up of the village community, by saying that the intoler- 
able position resulting therefrom would force on a combination 
of portions, which would otherwise be delayed for a long time, 
and would thus be of service to technical improvements. But 
what has happened? The intolerable position is there. But so 
for the most part has it remained, since the next step in prospect, 
that of combination, has not followed. 

The existing position does not, it is true, exclude technical 
progress. In many districts at the present moment gratifying 
successes are being attained by the peasant cultivators. The 
years of political disturbance and agrarian unrest have been 
followed by a strong psychological reaction ; the intense emotions 
of that time stirred the sleepy peasantry to the depths, and agri- 
cultural work is now profiting by the awakening of energy. ‘The 
recent success of co-operation in the country and the zeal with 
which instruction in farming methods is received, testify to this. 
If the work of instruction were not hindered by the lack of under- 
standing amongst the reactionaries who control home adminis- 
tration, a rapid improvement in husbandry might have been 
counted upon with apparent security. But the Decree of 9/22, 
xi, 1906, deserves no credit in the matter. On the contrary, the 
fact that so many strips held by former members of the village 
community are now scattered over the communal fields, has made 
improvements in husbandry much more difficult. 

Thus there are not many positive advantages to be reckoned 
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in favour of the Decree of 9/22, xi, 1906, either from the 
economic or from the political point of view. In addition, serious 
demerits must be reckoned against it. 

First must be noticed the irritation and mutual hatred which 
have been aroused amongst the peasants. The injustice done to 
the poorer members of the village communities—owing to the 
conditions established by the Decree—by the withdrawal of the 
members better provided with land, has roused a bitterness which 
is increased by the one-sided partisanship of the “strong” shown 
by the administration—a partisanship which does not shrink on 
occasion from actually harsh interference ; for instance, in many 
districts cases are known in which the more influential opponents 
of the Decree have been arrested and expelled. The withdraw- 
ing members are the objects of general hatred ; in the first place, 
every effort is made to prevent them from carrying out their in- 
tention; and their subsequent life is made so unpleasant that 
after a time they may even beg to be readmitted into the com- 
munity. Violence of all kinds, arson, and so forth, are now the 
order of the day, and it will be long before the irritation is allayed. 
This state of things may, it is true, be regarded as _ politically 
satisfactory, for the mass of the peasantry is divided, and, no 
doubt, internal quarrels have crippled their power of opposing 
the estate owners. But we can hardly credit the champions of 
the Government action with such a Machiavellian divide-et- 
impera policy. To a statesman not entirely blinded by class 
interest this effect of the Decree will alone suffice to make what 
has been done an occasion for regret. 

But there is yet more to be taken into account. The differen- 
tiation of the peasantry places on one side the strong and on the 
other the mass of weaklings. The latter, as well as the former, 
must be considered before a final judgment can be pronounced. 
With regard to those amongst them who hold to the village com- 
munity, it is at once evident that they gain nothing by the 
Decree, since, deprived of a portion of their land, they are, in 
addition, disturbed in the management of the rest. And to the 
class of weaklings belong also those cultivators who withdraw 
and sell their land subsequently. Unfortunately, the statistical 
evidence available on this point is especially unsatisfactory. 
But such evidence as exists leads us to suppose that the number 
of such cultivators is very considerable, although the years after 
the Decree came into force were very favourable to agriculture, 
the harvests being good, and in some cases very good. It is 
true, indeed, that the abandonment of the portion of land 
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obtained from the village community does not involve financial 
ruin for all those who withdraw. But even when this is re- 
membered, it cannot be denied that the fight against the village 
community has already greatly swollen the ranks of the property- 
less proletariat, and will swell them still more in the future; 
we only need to consider the times of bad harvests, when the 
possibility of obtaining money through the sale of land will 
lead to numerous withdrawals. Where can the numerous 
individuals thus added to the proletariat find occupation in view 
of the undeveloped condition of industry in Russia? The 
Government is now trying, it is true, to encourage emigration to 
Siberia and Central Asia; but the power of absorption possessed 
by the Russian Asiatic territories is limited. In 1909 a maximum 
number of 600,000 emigrants was reached ; but in the following 
year the number shrank to half this, and in 1911 it was yet 
smaller. And of what importance are even 600,000 in com- 
parison with the millions under consideration? 

The position is rendered yet more hazardous by the fact that 
there is no organised system of poor relief in Russia. The relief 
of the poor has depended in the past, as regards the greater part 
of the population, upon the village communities ; even in the case 
of industrial workers the village community has been their refuge 
in times of unemployment and in old age. Now all this must be 
abruptly changed. The bonds of the communal system have 
been broken ; but to provide for their replacement by anything 
else has been forgotten. In the nervous haste with which, for 
political reasons, the destruction of the village community was 
determined upon, there was no time to consider such a question. 

Now, however, reflection is gradually making itself felt. The 
country begins to realise that things are going wrong. We can 
only hope that the inevitable reaction may not be too long 
delayed, and that, when it does come about, it may not be too 
violent or go further than it ought in the attempt to remedy what 
has already happened. 


St. PETERSBURG. Au. A. TsSCHUPROW, 
Correspondent for Russia of the Royal Economic Society. 






































TO THE THEORY OF RAILWAY 
RATES.—III.! 


CONTRIBUTIONS 





SEcTION IJ].—MoONopPOLY VALUE. 


THE classical economists rather anathematised than analysed 
monopoly. It was reserved for Cournot to cultivate this neg- 
lected branch of economics; gathering the first fruits of the 
mathematical method. Cournot and his mathematical successors 
have fully discussed what may be called the leading case: that 
of a monopolist dealing with a whole class of mutually competi- 
tive customers at one and the same price. Some acquaintance 
with the laws governing this comparatively simple case is here 
presumed. My contributions are directed to a subject less 
generally studied and more specially related to railway rates,* the 
case in which the monopolist discriminates between different 
classes of customers. I build upon the foundations laid by 
Dupuit.* 

The corner-stone of this building is formed by a conception 
which Dupuit introduced under the designation “rente des 
acheteurs””: the money-measure of the benefit accruing -to pur- 
chasers from obtaining articles which they purchase at a certain 
price, while they would have been willing to give more for those 
articles rather than go without them altogether. This concep- 


1 See Economic JourNAL for September and December, 1911. 

2 For instance, Adam Smith’s dictum, ‘‘ The price of monopoly is upon every 
occasion the highest which can be got” (Wealth of Nations, Book I, Chap. vii.), 
J. S. Mill’s dictum, ‘‘ Monopoly value does not depend on any peculiar principle, 
but is a mere variety of the ordinary case of demand and supply” (Political 
Economy, Book III., chap. ii. § 5), seem wanting in precision. 

3 Discrimination, it has been well said, is ‘‘ the vital principle of all railroad 
tariffs” (Henry Fink, Regulation of Railway Rates, p. 120), “ the secret of efficiency 
of American railroads” (Hugo Meyer, Government Regulation of Railway Rates, 

. 457). 
4 See his epoch-making papers, De la mesure de l’utilité des travaux publics and 
De Vinfluence des péages sur Vutilité in the Annales des Ponts et Chaussées, 1844 
and 1849, which will be found among the periodical publications in the library of 
the British Museum. Some extracts from Dupuit’s papers are given in my article 
in the Economic JournaL September, 1910. 
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tion may seem more appropriate to our fifth section, which is to 
deal with the art of regulating rates for the benefit of society, 
rather than to our second section, which deals with the theory of 
value. But the sum of money designated by the term in question 
may, | think, be an object of science as well as the sum designated 
by the more familiar term price. The monetary equivalent of 
total utility may be as objective as the monetary equivalent of 
final utility. It should be observed, too, that the Rente des 
Acheteurs with which we are here concerned does not consist 
only of Consumers’ Surplus in the phrase adopted by the second 
founder of the theory, but also of a certain Producers’ Surplus 
which consists of money, and does not require, like Consumers’ 
Surplus for the most part, to be evaluated by an unusual or 
hypothetical transaction. Thus, if a railway lowers the rate for 
carriage of coal to a residential and manufacturing town (depen- 
dent on that railway for its supply of coal), not only will there be 
a gain of Consumers’ Surplus to those who use coal for domestic 
purposes, but also the manufacturers becoming able to extend 
their use of coal in various directions will presumably secure a 
greater surplus of money profit. I propose to subsume the two 
kinds of advantage which may accrue to the purchasers of railway 
services under the title ““Customers’ Benefit.” 

The theory which I attempt to construct is based mainly on 
the first principle of pure economics, the prevalence of self- 
interest. In the words of Professor Cohn, comparing the 
different motives: by which railway managers are actuated, “by 
far the weightiest are assuredly the egoistic motives.” ! In 
the words of another high authority,? “the constant effort of 
every railway company [is] to secure the volume of traffic and 
to maintain the fares that will jointly yield maximum net profit.” 
“The main purpose of the railway manager is to secure present 
or prospective profit for the stockholders.” * But while reason- 
ing from this premiss, I do not forget that a concrete railway 
company is far from being a perfect monopoly; and I will point 
out how the deductions from the abstract principle require to be 
modified by other considerations. 

(1) Discrimination due to differences in demand.—The most 


1 “Weitaus die wichtigsten sind allerdings die egoistischen.” Englische 
Eisenbahnen, Vol. II., p. 398, and context adducing evidence that ‘‘das Higennutz ” 
is the predominant motive. 

2 Johnson and Huebner, Railway Traffic and Rates, p. 227. The words relate 
to passenger traffic, but may safely be generalised. Compare the context, p. 216, 
A qualification of this assumption, made by the distinguished writers, will be 
noticed in the sequel. 3 Op. cit., p. 228. 
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characteristic case of discrimination resulting from monopoly 
occurs when different charges are made for like commodities 
solely on account of differences in value to the purchaser, and 
quite irrespectively of differences in cost to the producer. Ex- 
amples of this case too familiar to require citation occur through- 
out the wide fields of railway practice! designated by the terms 
Classification and Local Discrimination. 

To explore the consequences to the customers of such dis- 
crimination, let us at first suppose that no very great difference 
of rates—no “wrench in commercial conditions” in the phrase of 
an experienced railway manager *—is caused by the introduction 
of the discrimination. Let us further provisionally assume that 
the company’s interest in the two kinds of traffic—say through 
traffic and local traffic—is not very unequal. We have then the 
typical case which I have discussed at length in a former paper.® 
It is there shown that the perfectly self-interested monopolist 
tends to exploit the customers in such wise that their last state 
will be worse than their state prior to discrimination. But, as 
it is further shown—by an extension of a theorem pointed out by 
Dupuit and applied by M. Colson—the monopolist has not much 
interest in pushing his exploitation up to and beyond the limit 
at which discrimination begins to be detrimental to the customers 
as a Whole. For a small consideration the monopolist can 
probably be induced to adopt a set of prices such that the cus- 
tomers as a whole—as well as the monopolist himself—may be 
gainers through discrimination.* If he does not insist on ex- 
tracting the uttermost farthing, if he lets the pence take care of 
themselves, discrimination must result in an increase of Cus- 
tomers’ Benefit.® 

1 As shown by all intelligent writers on the economics of transportation, with 
particular lucidity by Hadley and Acworth. 

2 K. P. Ripley in the context of a passage quoted in the sequel. 

3 Applications of Probabilities to Economics. II.—Economic JournaL, Sep- 
tember, 1910. 

4 The instances of discrimination alleged by Schipfer in his interesting study on 
the passenger service of Prussian railways (Volkwirtschaftliche Studien, Berlin ; 
Heft 209) as detrimental to the public—for instance, between ‘‘return” and 
ordinary fares—are hardly relevant here, so far as the allegation rests on the differ- 
ence in the value of money to different classes of the community. This is a 
consideration pertaining to our fifth section, and not taken into account here. 

5 This last proposition is a new corollary, which the mathematical reader will 
have no difficulty in deducing from the theory given in the paper of 1910; upon the 
assumption not only that the coefficients a, B, y, etc., pertaining to the demand 
curves (loc. cit., p. 459, note) are small, but also that the monopolist takes no 
account of amounts (of profit) less than what correspond to the squares of those 
small magnitudes. The corollary, it may be observed, is true independently of the 


form of the demand-function, since in the expansion of those functions the terms 
involving higher powers than the second may be neglected. 
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As we leave the limiting case in which the receipts prior to 
diserimination are nearly equal and the discrepancy in prices 
produced by discrimination is inconsiderable, the probability in 
favour of the conclusions enounced becomes weaker.' The lamp 
of Probability is dimmest when the inequality between the 
original demands is considerable, but not immense. Penetrating 
this obscure central region we emerge into daylight” as we 
approach a new limit characterised by the extreme inequality of 
the receipts prior to discrimination. One class has now so small 
a demand, in the absence of discrimination, that the alteration 
of its price does not sensibly affect the other class constituting the 
bulk of the customers (prior to discrimination). There are two 
varieties of this extreme case; the rate fixed for the exceptional 
class may be either raised or lowered. An example of the first 
variety would occur if millionaires were treated as corvéable a 
discretion, in Mr. Acworth’s phrase. But probably in the man- 
agement of railway traffic this variety is much rarer than the 
converse one in which rates are lowered for outlying classes. 
This category includes the cases in which judicious managers 
“create traffic ”’ §—‘‘excursion business, handled at reduced fares,” 
in contrast to “the regular business at standard fares,’ * “extra 
traffic that will not move without special conditions.” ® Here we 
may place walking and cycling tickets, week-end, and “long- 
date week-end” tickets,° special terms offered to passengers on 
the occasions of exhibitions, football matches, &c.; with like dis- 
crimination in favour of producers. Now in all such cases there 
is @ pure gain of Customers’ Benefit; since by hypothesis the 
position of the bulk of the customers is unaltered, while the 
remainder are enabled to purchase a commodity of which the 
price was previously preventive. 

1 Loc. cit., p. 458. 

2 Theoretically the light does not return until we have crossed the new limit into 
an outlying region occupied by customers who have no demand at the original 
(undiscriminated) price. But practically it may be often assumed that the very 
small demand of a special class will not have a sensible effect on the rates fixed with 
regard to the demand of the majority. 

It may be observed that a part of the outlying region which now comes into view 
is essentially different from that which we have been hitherto considering in this 
respect, that it admits of discrimination being practised in a régime of competition. 

3 See the lively directions for creating traffic quoted by Johnson and Huebner, 
Railway Traffic and Rates, vol. ii. p. 197. 

4 Loc. cit., p. 221. 5 Loc. cit., p. 189. 

6 Many such instances are given by H. Marriott, The Fixing of Rates and Fares, 
Chap. vi. Perhaps some of the instances are not quite at (or beyond) the limit 
under consideration. (Above, note 7.) Thus, the demand for week-end journeys 
might well be so great and of such a nature that, if special week-end fares were 


to be abolished and a uniform fare adopted, that undiscriminated charge would 
be—practically, as well as theoretically—lower than the present standard fare. 
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(2) Discrimination due to differences in cost.—An equally 
simple and perhaps more familiar case arises when two 
classes of customers ! between whom it is proposed to discriminate 
have the same demand for a commodity which it costs more to 
supply to one than to the other. For instance, the two classes may 
be the residents in two localities, whose dispositions with respect 
to local journeys are identical ; but the operating expenses? may 
be greater—say on account of the steepness of the gradients—in 
one place than the other. The reader will rightly presume, 
though probably for the wrong reason,* that when the price of 
the two services is not constrained to be uniform, the price of 
the service which it costs more to supply will (theoretically) be 
higher. But preconceptions will be of little avail to answer the 
question whether under the circumstances the customers as a 
whole will be benefited by the discrimination. The Ricardian 
doctrinaire will presume that prices corresponding to costs of 
production form the best possible arrangement. The undis- 
ciplined Socialist may presume that equal charges for classes 
whose wants are identical are productive of maximum satisfac- 
tion. But both these contrary presumptions are incorrect. The 
first thesis is only probable ; the second is false. 

Let us at first entertain a simplification which the path- 
breaker Gossen employed with success,‘ the supposition that the 
‘““demand-curve”’ with which we are concerned consists of a 
straight line. If the demands of the two classes are equal prior to 
discrimination, it may readily be admitted that the consequences 
of discrimination will be to raise one price and to depress the 
other by an equal amount. If now the demand was perfectly 
inelastic, represented by a perpendicular line in the construction 
which Dr. Marshall has made familiar, the gain to one class of 
customers would be exactly balanced by the loss to the other 
class. But, of course, it is impossible that the demand-curve 


1 It may be well to repeat here the advertisement which I gave at the outset of 
the cognate paper in the Economic Journat for 1910 :—‘‘ I shall for convenience of 
enunciation confine my statements to the variety in which only two species are 
discriminated ; but the propositions thus enunciated are readily adapted to any 
finite number of species.” 

* The general expenses are not relevant to the present theory. 

3 On the strength of Ricardian premisses inappropriate to the present enquiry 
which relates to pure monopoly. The true reason is to be found in Cournot’s 
theory concerning the effect of a rise in cost of production on the price of a 
monopolised commodity. 

* The simplification has been employed with less caution and success, I think, by 
Launhardt in his Mathematische Begriindung der Wirtschaftlehre, and his Theorie 
der Tarifbildung der Hisenbahnen, published in the Archiv fiir Eisenbahnen (Berlin), 
1890, and I believe embodied in a separate book, which I have not seen. 
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should be perfectly inelastic at the point of equilibrium in a 
régime of monopoly. The demand line then must be sloping ; 
and accordingly the gain to the customers for whom the price is 
lowered must be greater, and the loss to the customers for whom 
the price is raised must be less, than what it would have been 
for each on the supposition of perfect inelasticity. But the total 
result to Customers’ Benefit on that supposition would be zero; 
therefore, in fact, the total result is positive gain to the customers 
as a whole. 

When we remove the assumption that the demand-curve may 
be represented by a straight line, certainty of gain is replaced by 
probability. As we relax the suppositions that the inequalities 
in the costs of production and in the amounts demanded by the 
two classes are small, the probability becomes weaker, or, at 
least, less serviceable. But it still subsists.? 


1 First let the demand-locus (common to the two classes of customers) be a right 
line; the amounts purchased of the two species of commodity being before dis- 
crimination equal; say the amount a at the price 6. Let the average cost of pro- 
duction per unit be bk (constant general expenses being left out of account). If, as in 
a, former paper (Economic JouRNAL, September, 1910, p. 446), we write for the amount 
demanded a(1+é), and for the corresponding price 6(1+7); the demand-curve will 


a 
now be = - TK (loc, cit., p. 460, note). The monopoly profit will be 


Qab[(1 + §)(1+n) - (1+); 
which is, as it ought to be, a maximum when {=0, 7=0. 

After discrimination the two demand-curves remain identical ; but the costs are 
distinguished : say bk(1- 8) for one class, and therefore bk(1+ 8) for the other class ; 
where £ is a small fraction. Thus the monopoly profit which is to be maximised 
is (proportional to) (1+7,)(1+é)—A(1— 8)& + (1+ .)(1 + &) — k(1+8)&, where 


1 , 
== Tok and & has the same relation to y,. Substituting for the é’s their 


values in terms of the n’s, we find for y’, and »’, the prices at which the monopoly 
profit is a maximum, respectively, - 48% and +48k. These values are now to be 
substituted in the expression for the addition to Customers’ Benefit due to dis- 


crimination, namely, — 7’, - r 1g dm, —1'.- - 2t.dn. (x a constant). The result is 
; Bk? : Ae hs 
(proportional to) +4) KR that is, positive gain. 


Next let us introduce inequality in the demands. Accordingly let the demand- 
lines become 


a a 
§=+a {-k™ 
Se ata? 
i= a i-k™ 


(loc. cit., p. 458) ; where a is a small fraction. By parity of reasoning we find the 
addition to the Customers’ Surplus due to discrimination to be (proportional to) 

Bk + aa 
This expression consists of two terms, one of which is necessarily positive ; the other 
is either positive or negative, according as the signs of a and B are the same or 
different. Now these coefficients may be considered (in the absence of special know- 
ledge) as assuming, in the long run of different cases, every degree of (small) value 
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(3) Discrimination due to défferences in both demand and 
cost.—Now let us compound the two preceding simple cases. 
For instance, the discrimination between first- and third-class 
passengers’ fares (in England) is based partly, perhaps mainly, on 
the different requirements of the passengers, and partly also, I 
suppose, on difference in the costs of equipment. In this case 
the same line of cleavage separates the classes which are dis- 
criminated in respect of demand and in respect of cost.1_ More 
generally, it may be conceived that the two classes differing in 
one of those respects, for instance, the residents in the two 
localities for which the cost of carriage was different,? have a 
uniform demand only on an average ; each class capable of being 
broken up into species, such as travellers by fast and by slow 
trains. We may then employ first one of the above propositions, 
then the other, to obtain conclusions analogous to those which 
have been enounced. 

It remains to notice the modifications of the simple propositions 
which arise when we introduce correlation® both of demand and 
cost. For instance, the demand on the part of passengers for 
first-class and that for third-class accommodation are rival. The 
demands for the carriage of the passengers themselves and for 
the carriage of their luggage (where, as in Prussia, a separate 
charge is made for luggage) are presumably complementary. In 
the case of special tickets for ‘‘ parties” * we have an instance of 
complementary demand, so far as the desire of each for the trip is 
heightened by the pleasure of company; and of joint cost so far 


positive or negative. Accordingly the addition to Customers’ Surplus is probably, 
for slight, or rather (in the sense referred to in the note ‘ to p. 205 below) ‘“‘ incipient,” 
discriminations positive. 
Next let us introduce the concrete circumstance that the demand-locus is not 
linear, but say of the form 
g= ~ A ylat it + mat er 


the monopolist being supposed to neglect amounts (of profit) of an order less than 
the third powers of the 7’s (corresponding to third powers of the coefficients a, B, etc.). 
The costs of production being as before, there again results for the addition to the 
Customers’ Surplus an expression of the form P+Q; where P is essentially and 
always positive, and Q may be either positive or negative (through a range of values 
which may be regarded’as of the same orderas P). By parity of a priort reasoning 
this result is probably positive. 

The reasoning may be extended to the cases in which the cost per unit is no 
longer constant, and to further complications. 

1 This case has been treated in my former paper: Economic Journal, Vol. xx. 
(1910), p. 459. 2 Above, p. 202. 

% The term is defined and divided in the Economic JouRNAL, Vol. vii. pp. 58, 54. 

4 For instances of such arrangements, see the passages of Johnson and Huebner’s 
Railway Traffic and Rates, quoted above, p. 201. 
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as the largeness of the party enables the economies of production 
on a large scale to be realised. But it will not be necessary 
to examine in detail the variety of cases which are constituted 
by these complications. The subject is particularly open to the 
remark which Mill quotes from Montesquieu: “Il ne faut pas 
tellement épuiser une chose qu’on ne laisse rien & faire au lecteur.” 
The reader is invited to ascertain for himself, with the aid of the 
notes in the former paper,” that the propositions above proved 
for the simpler cases of demand and supply may be extended to 
cases complicated by Joint Demand and Cost; the probability 
becoming more a priori and of less practical service as the com- 
plications increase. The mathematical reader will have no 
difficulty in making these generalisations if he bears in mind the 
essential characteristics of our theory, namely, (1) that monopoly 
profit is at a maximum ® (before and after discrimination), and 
accordingly taat the data must be such as to fulfil the usual 
criteria of a maximum; (2) that the coefficients which determine 
the extent of the discrimination are, at least, initially small ;‘ 
(3) that the usual postulates of a priori probabilities ® are granted ; 
in particular, it is assumed that if two quantities P and Q take 
on from time to time different values (ranging through tracts of 
the same order of magnitude), such that P is always positive, 
Q as often positive as negative, then (under the circumstances 


1 See, as to the relation of Joint Cost and Increasing Returns, Section I. 
sub-section 15, of the present essay (Economic JoURNAL, Vol. xxi. p. 560). 

2 Economic JOURNAL, Vol. xx. p. 452, ef seg. The treatment of Joint Cost is 
exemplified below, p. 212, note. 

3 In accordance with the fundamental premiss postulated above, p. 199. 

4 Relatively small (such as the coefficients a, 8, etc., employed in the note to 
p. 204 above) ; partly in accordance with the practice of railway managers (alluded 
to above, p. 200), but principally in virtue of a method of reasoning introduced by 
Cournot and largely applicable in mathematical economics; as to which see 
Economic JourNAL, Vol. xx. p. 289, and references there given. 

5 As to a priori Probabilities, see Evonomic JouRNAL, Vol. xvii. p. 227, and 
references there given. In the case specified in the text it is assumed that the 
frequency with which P and @ assume different values in the long run (between 
certain limits) is approximately uniform, in accordance with common experience 
as to the behaviour of statistical quantities (the sort of assumption approved by 
Karl Pearson, Grammar of Science, p. 146, 2nd edition). 

The argument in the text may be illustrated by the following transaction :—Two 
digits are taken from mathematical tables at random, or from the expansion of such 
a constant as. I (1) give you a number of shillings equal to the first digit, and 
(2), according as the first digit is odd or even, either I give you or you give mea 
number of shillings equal to the second digit. In the long run, formed by a series 
of such trials, you would stand to gain. The proposition remains true when the 
ranges of the two elements are different ; for instance, one of the two component 
digits being excluded from the values 8 and 9. But the proposition is of course less 
useful when the order of the constantly positive element is small compared with the 
element of inconstant sign. 


No. 85.—voL. XXII. p 
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characterising the class of problems with which we are dealing) 
the sum P +Q is probably positive. 

With reference to the complex cases, it may be well perhaps 
to explain what is implied in my use of the evasive term Joint 
Cost. When it is said in the present context that two dis- 
criminated commodities have a joint cost, it is meant that when 
the production of one is increased by an amount such as that 
which results from the discrimination contemplated,’ then the 
increased production of the other commodity becomes less costly. 
It is true that most of our examples seem to imply Joint Cost on 
a different scale. Thus, the two parts of the same railway which 
were instanced in our second subsection would, no doubt, have 
a joint cost in virtue of the initial expenses of the railway. But 
we might equally have supposed two distinct railways, owned by 
the same company, similar as to the requisites of customers, 
differing only in that the cost of haulage is greater on one of them 
than in the other. So with respect to our first problem we might 
suppose two separate lines (owned by the same company) on one 
of which lime destined for agricultural purposes, on the other lime 
destined for architectural purposes is hauled, at different rates, 
though the cost (per ton) of haulage is the same. 

It thus appears that the distinction drawn by Professor 
Taussig ? between the discrimination resulting from Joint Cost 
and that which results from Monopoly, however important in 
general, is not particularly relevant to the benefit accruing to 
customers which we have in view. ‘This sort of benefit may be 
obtained from discrimination without Joint Cost in a régime of 
Monopoly, and with Joint Cost in a régime either of Monopoly 
or of Competition. Our withers are unwrung by the observation 
that “people constantly confuse the principle of joint cost with 
monopoly. ‘To charge what the traffic will bear under the 
former principle is for the public interest, to charge what it will 
bear under the latter principle is against the public interest.” ® 
The public interest which most writers outside the school of the 
Ponts et Chaussées connect with joint cost and discrimination of 
price is the circumstance that but for such discrimination the 
production is apt to be unprofitable and therefore impossible.‘ 


1 As to the propriety of specifying the magnitude of the “dose” considered with 
reference to Joint Cost, see the first section of these Contributions, Economic 
JOURNAL, Vol. xxi. pp. 563, 565, e¢ passim. 

2 Quarterly Journal of Economics (1891); reprinted in Ripley’s Railway 
Problems (p. 140, et seq. ). 

% Taussig, Principles of Economics, Vol. ii. p. 495. Cf. our subsection 7, below. 

4 As in the “‘ oyster-case ”’ which Principal Hadley has made classic; referred to 
in our first Section, Economic JournaL, Vol. xxi. p. 564. 
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But the public interest which I here, after Dupuit, emphasise, 
is one quite distinct from that familiar advantage. It is some- 
times, indeed, superadded thereto, but it often exists indepen- 
dently. It consists in minimising through discrimination that loss 
(perte séche in M. Colson’s phrase) of customer’s benefit which is 
apt to result from unitary price. Doubtless competitive joint-- 
cost is more in the public interest than monopolistic joint-cost, 
other things being the same. But other things are likely not 
to be the same, since monopoly is more favourable to discrimina- 
tion.! 

(4) Changes in demand.—Having now considered the in- 
fluence of demand and cost as determining discrimination, let us 
go on to consider changes in those factors.2, The question arises 
how will a change in the demand for one of the commodities 
discriminated affect the result of discrimination. The change 
may be supposed, with sufficient generality, to occur after the 
introduction of discrimination. The commodities which we have 
hitherto considered may be likened to two horses of different 
mettle at first yoked together and constrained to go at one and 
the same rate ; afterwards unyoked and free to go each at its own 
pace. The question now arises, if, after the separation, one of 
the steeds be either spurred or reined, what will be the effect on 
the rate of the other? The metaphor suggests the true answer, 
namely, nil, in the absence of special relations, whether of rivalry 
or sympathy. Thus, if a Company has been free to adopt the 
rates that are most profitable at different distances (say, arbi- 
trarily tapering rates), then should a fall in the demand for 
through traffic occur, through the construction of a competitive 
line passing through a distant point, that circumstance per se 
will not theoretically affect the fares for shorter distances. They 
had already been fixed at the amounts supposed to be most profit- 
able ; to alter them on account of some loss occurring elsewhere 
would mean but an additional loss of profit. 

This deduction from abstract theory is at variance* with the 
judgment of experts. 


1 As to the possibility of monopoly being better for the customer than competi- 
tion, see Economic JourNAL, March, 1911, p. 143. 

2 The relation between the following two subsections and the preceding three 
may be illustrated by the relation between §2 and §5 of Mill’s Chapter on 
International Values, dealing respectively with the level of values resulting from 
the opening of trade, and the change in the level resulting from a variation of the 
data. 

3 The proposition here traversed may sound similarly, but is not similarly sound, 
as the following. If before the fall in demand for the through service there had 
existed a hard and fast mileage service, then indeed the introduction of a 
differential price for the through traffic might tend to raise the rates for shorter 


P 2 
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Thus, the experienced Albert Fink testifies that a hard and 
fast tariff (preventing discrimination) 


“‘would have the effect that they would have to increase their 
charges upon such portions of the road as they could control them- 
selves.” (Report of the Hepburn Commissien, Vol. I., p. 68.) 


So in the classical pages of C. F. Adams we read : 


“At one point” rates became almost literally nominal; residents 
“at other points would be charged every penny that they could be 
made to pay without being drawn off the railroad and back to the 
highway.” (Railroads, 1878, p. 123.) 


The high authority of Professor W. Z. Ripley may be quoted 
in favour of the prevalent doctrine : 


“In the constant pressure for reduced rates in order to widen 
markets, it is not unnatural that the intermediate points, less com- 
petitive probably, should be made to contribute an undue share to 
the fixed sum of joint costs.” (Political Science Quarterly, 
Vol. XX., 1906; Railway Problems, p. 489.) 


And, again, Professor Ripley speaks of 


“the danger of local rates . . . being actually enhanced, or at least 
prevented from reduction because of an unduly low level of competi- 
tive rates at more distant points.” (Quarterly Journal of Economics, 
1909, p. 481.) 


To the same effect the acute H. Turner Newcomb: 


“To these stations the relation of the railway is that of a 
monopoly, and from them the latter can and will . . . recoup all 
losses that may be sustained.” (Railway Economics, p. 47.) 

“Competition at terminal points impels most railways to charge 
relatively high rates at intermediate points, the traffic of which 
cannot be directed to other lines.” (Op. cit.) 


How strongly this doctrine of recoupment recommends itself 
to enlightened common-sense appears from its continual recur- 
rence in the reports and decisions of the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission. For example : 


“The greater the departure from the direct line, the greater would 
commonly be the necessity for lower rates on through traffic, and 
the greater the liability to have the charges on the local traffic 
increased to make the carriage of through traffic possible.” (Quoted 
from the Decisions of the Inter-State Commerce Commission, Vol. I., 
by Hugo Meyer, Regulation of Railway Rates, p. 355.) 

Through rates “must not be so low as to burden other business 
with part of the cost.” (Inter-State Commerce Commission, Third 
Annual Report, p. 126.) 


distances. Or, if after the fall in demand for the through service, there were 
imposed (by an external authority) a mileage rate (or other hard and fast relation 
between the rates for long and short distances) then the rates for short distances, 
though they might not have been lowered by the first change, would tend to be 
raised by the second change. So far as the dicta here questioned imply these 
propositions cadit quaestio. 
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“Tf the rate is too low upon one article, in the end other articles 
pay too high a rate.” (Quoted by Ripley, Railway Problems, p. 466.) 

And who pays for this loss [occasioned by a roundabout service to 
competitive points?] “Ultimately the intermediate points.” (I.C.C. 
Annual Report, Vol. xi., p. 45.) 


A similar contradiction between abstract theory and expert 
judgment may be noticed with respect to the practice of giving 
free passes to passengers. ‘Theoretically, if from a homo- 
geneous! body of customers some are selected to pay for their 
journeys by some service to the general interests of the company, 
that variation of the terms for certain passengers does not primd 
facie affect the rate for the other passengers; what was before 
the rate affording maximum profit still fulfils that condition.* 
But this theory is not in accordance with common opinion. Thus, 
the Cullom Commission complain (inter alia) : 


“that the cost of the passenger service is largely increased by this 
abuse” [the granting of passes]. (P. 180, quoted by the Elkins 
Commission. ) 


So A. B. Stickney : 


“to charge one person two prices for the sake of carrying another 
free” [seemed outrageous]. (Railway Problems, Ch. VIII.) 


So the Inter-State Commerce Commission : 


“Favoured persons have been furnished free transportation at the 
expense of the general public by higher general charges to reimburse 
for gratuitous carriage.” (Annual Report, III., p. 12.) 


These antinomies between abstract reasoning and common 
opinion appear to be due principally, but perhaps not altogether, 
to the admitted inadequacy of the premiss stated at the outset, 
and so far employed without correction.® 


1 If, as it is sometimes objected, the favoured persons belong to the wealthier 
classes (and so have a higher effective demand for passenger service)—‘‘men of 
wealth and prominence who rode at the expense of others less able to pay” 
(1.0.0. Annual Report, Vol. iii. p, 11)—then the discrimination would ‘-nd to lower 
the fares of the other passengers (by the theory of our subsection 1). 

To continue our equine metaphor, we have (1) in the case of homogeneous 
demand a horse of like mettle with others running abreast of them at the same 
pace without any constraining yoke. The removal of such a one to be employed 
elsewhere does not tend to alter the general pace. But (2) if the steed removed 
is one of higher mettle, which ran at the same rate as others only through constraint, 
the removal of such a one tends to lower the general rate. 

2 One of the few writers whom I have found on my side in this matter is Marshall 
Kirkman, who enounces what I consider the (provisionally) true doctrine in his 
Basis of Railway Rates, p. 38:—‘ Making of a low rate never has the effect to 
raise another rate. Each is independent.” But I do not claim the alliance of a 
writer who holds that the charges ‘‘for railway service are governed by the same 
laws that fix the prices of other necessaries ’”’—“ fish or flour” (p. 26), ‘‘ what we 
may term God’s natural laws,” 

3 Cf. subsections 6, 7, and 8 below, 
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It-remains under this head to consider the special cases in 
which there is a correlation, a sympathy, or rivalry,’ either in 
respect of production or demand, between the commodities for 
one of which the demand is changed. Thus, a fall in the demand 
for through traffic (owing to competition at a distant point), not 
met by a lowering of through rates, might be followed by a 
shrinkage of the through traffic, with a loss of the economies 
attending production on a large scale that would involve a rise of 
the fares for shorter distances. To exemplify correlation of 
demand (between the commodities for one of which the demand 
is altered), suppose that in a country where a separate charge is 
made for passengers’ luggage the demand for travel increases 
(without any decrease in the amount of luggage required on each 
journey) ; then the demand for the carriage of luggage would be 
increased, and therefore presumably the charge for carrying 
luggage might be raised. 

The last conclusion requires some qualification, for it is one 
of the paradoxes of Monopoly as contrasted with Competition 
that a rise in demand, even under monopoly without discrimina- 
tion, as shown in a former paper,’ is not necessarily attended 
with a rise in price. It is thus not exactly true to say with 
Ricardo that “commodities which are monopolised rise in price 
in proportion to the eagerness of the buyers to purchase them.” 3 
This paradox has not any important, or rather not any recherche, 
analogy under the head of cost.‘ 

(5) Changes in cost.—The antithesis between theory and 
common opinion recurs when we consider the case in which the 
cost of transportation is changed for one of the discriminated 
services. In the absence of correlations there is no reason why 
the rate for the other service should be altered. Thus, if Govern- 
ment should compel railways to carry particular classes—say 
soldiers or workmen—at unprofitable rates, yet, supposing that 
the railway was previously free to fix discriminating rates at its 
discretion, the other classes of customers need not suffer. Be- 
cause the Government smites the Railway on one cheek, is that 
any reason why the Railway should smite itself on the other cheek 
by altering fares arranged to yield maximum profit? But such 
is not the received opinion, which is thus well expressed by 
Mr. Pratt : ' 

1 The cases metaphorically distinguished above, p. 207. 
2 Economic Journal, Vol. VII., p. 234. 3 Principles, Ch. xxx. 
4 The analogue is the truism that an increase in the total cost of producing each 


amount of a commodity (Cournot’s g(x) as distinguished from his 9(x)] is not 
necessarily attended with a rise of price in a régime of pure monopoly. 
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“Tf workmen are to be regarded as a privileged class who must 
be carried to and from their occupations at fares or under conditions 
which do not pay a railway company, then it is obvious that the 
difference must be made up either by other classes of travellers, or 
by the general body of the traders.” (Railways and their Rates, 


) 


So far supposing that there is no correlation between the 
discriminated services. Now let there be such a relation; and 
first, let there be a rivalry of demand as for first-class and third- 
class passenger service. In such a case, as I have shown at length 
in former papers,’ a rise in the cost of one service may not only 
not cause a rise, but may cause a fall in the charge for the other 
service. The proposition is principally important as giving a 
shock to the obstinate convictions of the half-taught, who persist 
in transferring to a régime of pure monopoly the lessons which 
they learnt in their youth when competition held, in the books 
at least, undivided sway. 

A similar interest attaches to a corresponding case of correla- 
tions between costs. For instance, suppose that goods and 
passenger services are so related, on a crowded line, that if the 
one is increased the other becomes more costly. Let the cost of 
the passenger service be increased by any cause not directly 
affecting the goods traffic. The Ricardian will rightly presume 
that the charge for passenger service will tend to rise. But he 
is likely to have a wrong opinion on the question whether the 
customers of the railway as a whole may be benefited by the 
change. By a parity of reasoning with that employed in the 
case of correlated demand, it may be shown that the increase 
in the cost of one service may quite possibly be attended with an 
increase of Customers’ Benefit—more beneficial to the shippers 
and consumers of the goods than it is detrimental to the passen- 
gers. The proposition has some affinity to Dr. Marshall’s cele- 
brated paradox as to the conditions of maximum satisfaction.’ 
Both theories conduce to the same purpose, to awaken old- 
fashioned dogmatists from their optimistic slumbers. But the 
analogy is not close, as appears from the observation that inelas- 
ticity of demand for the commodity of which the cost is raised is 
not a condition favourable to the effect here considered.® 


p. 4 


Economic Journal, Vol. IX., p. 287 et seg. ; Vol. XX., p. 296. 
2 Principles of Economics, Book V., ch. xii. 
3 The general truth may conveniently be conveyed by way of a particular example. 
In a notation similar to that employed in an earlier paper (Economic JouRNAL, 
Vol. XX., p. 301) let p, p, be the prices of the two commodities referred respectively 
to the prices at the point of equilibrium ; let x y be the corresponding, similarly 
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(6) Future interests.—“So far we have supposed the owner 
of a monopoly to fix the price of his commodity with exclusive 
reference to the immediate net revenue which he can derive from 
it.” I use Dr. Marshall’s words! to mark the transition to 
cases in which the monopolist may alter his price “with a view 
to the future development of his business.” The development 
of his own business by developing the business of his customers, 
at a sacrifice of present to future profit, is more readily practised 
by the monopolist than by the entrepreneur in a régime of com- 
petition, as the monopolist has an assurance that the fruits of 
his sacrifice will not be snatched by a competitor. With this 
view intelligent railway managers often fix rates lower than those 
which would afford maximum profit in the present. To encourage 
future traffic “a railroad operating in a new territory may for a 
time offer to carry freights at rates which barely cover expenses.” * 
They may even “haul materials at a loss.”* Coal, hay, grain, 


measured, amounts of commodity. Let the laws of demand (not now correlated) be 
expressed by the equations: 
Pi=$+X- 3x"; pp= 49h - By t+ Fey”. 
Let the (now correlated) cost of producing the quantities x and y be 
C+4x+4xy + fy 

(where C is a coefficient representing general expenses, which, with reference to the 
present operations, may be treated as constant). The values of x and y for which 
the profit of monopoly is a maximum are then as they ought to be, each wnity. 

Now let the (total) cost of production be increased by an expense proportioned to 
the amount produced of one commodity, say the additional expense rx, where 7 is 
small. By the method explained in the former paper it will be found that the 
resulting increments of x and y are approximately, 

4x= - 147; 
Ay= +r. 
The corresponding increment of Customers’ Benefit is 
* 7 as y=1) 
ee ee ee 
= .- Ax yay Ay 
= —x(1- $x)Ax+y(j— sy) Ay. 
Substituting for Ax and Ay the values above found and replacing x and y each by 
unity, we have for the increment of Customers’ Benefit ~,7, that is, a positive 
quantity. 
More generally, as before, for oPux= 1) put -e,, and for Puy=1) put —é,. 


Let p be the coefficient of xy in the expression for (correlated) cost. By parity of 
reasoning with that employed in the former paper there will be found as the con- 
dition that Customers’ Benefit should be increased by an increase of cost of the form rx, 


€, . . : : . . 
wy < Qp where w., having the same signification as in the former paper, is 


essentially positive ; also e, and e, are positive ; and accordingly p must be positive. 


This condition is not favoured by the smallness of a , the elasticity of demand for the 
*) 
commodity of which the cost is raised ; au contraire. 
1 Principles, ed. VI., p. 486. 
2 Johnson and Huebner, Railway Traffic and Rates, Vol. I1., p. 317, 
Op, cit., p. 366. 
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‘‘are sometimes carried at less than the total expenses.” ! Freight 
is sometimes carried at a loss to get some other freight that will 
pay more.” The consilience between the interest of the monopolist 
and his customers, which was before seen to be approximate, 
seems now to be complete. There is presented an optimistic 
view of dynamical discrimination comparable to Bishop Butler’s 
doctrine that rational self-love and universal benevolence are 
nearly coincident in this life and completely when account is 
taken of the future. 

It is true, indeed, that in the words of an able writer, ‘traders’ 
and railways’ interests are in the long run coincident.”* But 
the traders of whom this is true are supposed to continue cus- 
tomers of the railways during the long run.‘ But the railways 
prevent many traders from having a long run. Jn the words of 
the Hepburn Commission, “in a speculative attempt to increase 
business they favour one shipper at the expense of another.” ® 
A witness admits to having ‘“‘acted as a fostering mother ” to one 
customer but not so to another—‘“‘a small concern.”® “A 
railroad has the life and death of the manufacturer in his hands,” 
as Professor Ripley has said;’ and in the United States it has 
exercised that power unscrupulously, has ruined some in order to 
build up others. The American railway manager has fostered 
or frozen-out manufacturers, has brought on or kept back cities 
at his arbitrary discretion, like the ruthless agent of transporta- 
tion in the nether world who, discriminating between passengers 
across the Styx, 

“Nunc hos, nunc accipit illos, 
Ast alios longe submotos arcet.” ® 


It is tenable, indeed, that even in Monopoly, as certainly in 
Competition, laisser-faire is less detrimental than at first sight 
appears. Thus, perhaps, Professor Hugo Meyer is right when 
he affirms that if railway managers had had a free hand to estab- 
lish “basing points” in Australia, they would have brought about 


1 Op. cit. 2 Hepburn Commission, p, 2894. 

% Economic JourNnAL, Vol. XIX., p. 477. 

4 The inadequacy of this supposition is strikingly illustrated by Frank Norris’s 
story Octopus. But the exploitation of Dyke and other customers of the grasping 
Railway involved an element of fraud not here contemplated—typical of common 
cheats rather than common carriers. 

5 Report, p. 64. § Loc. cit., p. 62. 

7 Report of the Industrial Commission, Vol. XIX. 

8 “Quo discrimine,” on what principle of discrimination, was the natural inquiry 
of an intelligent visitor ; and the answer left him pondering and pitying the victims 
of discrimination under their hard, not to say unjust, fate (sortem imiquam),— 
Aeneid, Book V1. 
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that very decentralisation which has been vainly aimed at by 
governmental regulation.' Perhaps he has rightly described some 
evils attending unrestrained discrimination as but “growing 
pains.” 

Postponing to the final section the difficult questions just 
suggested, I have to add here one dark trait to the picture of 
dynamical discrimination. The immunity from vicarious suffer- 
ing which was claimed on statical grounds? is not equally 
tenable dynamically. Statically, it may be unthinkable that 
because through traffic has become less profitable, therefore the 
profit of local traffic should be diminished by an alteration of 
rates. But dynamically, if the loss of immediate profit has dis- 
turbed the balance of present and future advantage, it is quite 
conceivable that local customers who were before spared for future 
development should now be sacrificed to present exigencies. 

(7) Action of competition.—Several corrections of our provi- 
sional conclusions are required by the incompleteness of our first 
principle—the prevalence of perfect and perfectly self-interested 
monopoly. Monopoly is seldom perfect. In spite of agreements 
and consolidations,’ railways are apt to compete for the carriage 
of goods and persons, whether by the offer of lower rates or 
higher accommodation. Then there is the so-called “competi- 
tion of markets,”* when the customers of different railways 
compete against each other in one and the same market. Each 
railway in order to preserve and increase its custom must 
moderate its charges for carriage to the common market; just 
as an intelligent trade union will not demand a rise of wages so 
great as to make the competition of the employers in a foreign 
market impossible. I must leave it to railway experts to evaluate 
the extent to which these kinds of competition are effective. My 
analysis resembles Mr. Asquith’s Coal Bill in not having any 
figures inserted. It is safe to say with Professor Johnson, “The 
railways are only partial monopolies.” 

As some kinds of competition prevent railways from exploit- 
ing their customers, so another kind of competition tends to 
prevent railways from being exploited by Governments or cus- 
tomers acting in combination.® This is the competition between 


1 Regulation of Railway Rates, p. 301. 2 Above, pp. 207, 210. 

3 The degree of unification prevailing between American railways is well shown 
in the fifth chapter of Emory Johnson’s American Railway Transportation. 

4 Johnson, op. cit., p. 65. W. Z. Ripley, ‘‘ Local Discrimination,” Quarterly 
Journal of Economics, Vol. 23, p. 489 et passim. 

5 There is latterly much complaint that manufacturers, combined in the form of 
“ trusts,” impose hard terms on carriers. 
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different industries for the funds of investors. In virtue of this 
competition the profits of railways (and like industries') tend to 
be on a level with all the industries that are run by Companies. 
This is certainly an appropriate conception; but to what extent 
it excludes the conception of monopoly I do not feel competent to 
determine. Professor Taussig has assumed, provisionally at least, 
and for the sake of argument, that “a railroad’s business is carried 
on under the circumstances of free competition.”” Mr. Harry 
Turner Newcomb may be mentioned as having expressed the 
conception with peculiar clearness.* It must be admitted that a 
railway company is analogous to, or rather identical with, a 
capitalist seeking the most profitable investment. But it is to be 
remembered that the equation of profits which is deduced from 
this Ricardian principle is true only over “long periods.” But 
there is reason to think that in concerns of such magnitude as 
railways the relatively “short period” is absolutely long. It is 
safe to say with Mr. Maurice Clark, “In the case of railroads, 
whatever may be the ultimate tendencies, there is undoubtedly 
over long periods a wide divorcing, not only of unit price from 
unit cost, but also of total return from total cost.”* During the 
continuance of that divorce the theory of monopoly which has 
been propounded is applicable. 

To the extent to which the Ricardian conception of normal 
profits in the long run is appropriate, no exception can be taken 
to dicta above cited® purporting that a loss by a rate at one 
point tends to be recouped by a rise in rates at other points. 
This is, indeed, Ricardo’s central doctrine that capitalists finding 
profits below the natural level back out of this industry in such 
wise that, supply being contracted, prices rise and the diminished 
numbers in the business thereby obtain adequate profits. How 
far this theory is from the facts of the railway business judicent 
peritiores. It may be remarked that the doctrine of recoup- 
ment comes with more grace from an author like Mr. Pratt,® who 
demands independence for the railways, than from those who 
demand that railways should be regulated, as being monopolies, 
with respect to actions which presuppose competition.’ 

1 It is hoped that the reader of these pages will throughout retain in his memory 
what was stated at the outset (Economic JourNAL, Vol. xxi. p. 346) that ‘‘ railways ” 
are here used as typical of the larger class of industries which have been described 
as ‘‘ public works.” 

2 Quarterly Journal of Economics, 1891, reprinted in Ripley’s Railway Problems 
(p. 146). 3 Railway Economics, pp. 75, 78, et passim. 

4 Standards of Reasonableness. 5 Above, pp. 208, 211. 8 Loe. cit. 

The dicta of the Inter-State Commerce Commission in this matter of recoup- 
ment are not entirely, I think, defensible upon the grounds explained in Sect. 6 
above, p, 214. 
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The qualification of monopoly by competition is, as we have 
seen, not an unmixed advantage. Not only are certain benefits 
of discrimination likely to be impaired, but also certain immuni- 
ties from the pressure! of raised cost. But these benefits may 
well be insignificant in comparison with the advantage attending 
the limitation of monopolist’s power to exploit his customers. 
The reader may be assisted in apprehending the nature of the 
limitation and the extent of the advantage by a reference to an 
earlier paper.2 The conceptions there introduced seem appro- 
priate to the position of one who enjoys a monopolistic power 
of discrimination, but is deterred from using it unreservedly by 
the prospect of competition. He may be regarded as aiming at 
his own maximum profit subject to the condition that his cus- 
tomers obtain a certain amount of benefit, namely, as much as, 
or perhaps a little more than, his competitors may offer. From 
this point of view we may discern more clearly than is usual the 
transition from the bad sense of the phrase “charging what the 
traffic will bear,” to the good sense, sometimes awkwardly 
enough described as “not charging what the traffic will not bear.” 
The entrepreneur in both cases discriminates prices and adjusts 
all manner of complicated variables to the end of securing maxi- 
mum profit; but the maximum is in the one case absolute, and 
in the other case subject to a condition which the variables must 
fulfil. 

To secure this beneficial result a small leaven of competition 
will suffice; for a reason that has been already explained, and 
that will be referred to again in connection with a second limita- 
tion of the abstract theory. 

(7) Altruistic motives.—The second modification of the 
originally assumed self-interested monopoly relates to the 
adjective. ‘‘Here and there better motives than egoism rule,” 
as Professor Cohn witnesses in the context of the passage which 
we cited as affirming the prevalence of self-interest. So Pro- 
fessors Johnson and Huebner, after defining the “main pur- 
pose” of railway managers to be that which we have so far 
assumed, add : 

“It would be as injust as inaccurate to say that philanthropical 
and social motives are not also influential.” 4 


1 An immunity to be more clearly explained under the head of Taxation ; some 
anticipation of which under the more general conception of a rise in the cost of 
production is justified by high authority, that of Cournot (Théorie Mathématique, 
Ch. v.), and that of Marshall (Principles, Book v. Ch. ix.). 

2 Economic JouRnat, Vol. xx. p. 443 e¢ seg. As to the position of the partial 
monopolist, ¢f. Economic Journal, Vol. vii. p. 235. 

5 Above, p. 199, 4 In the context of the passage quoted above, p. 199. 
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More explicitly they observe : 


“The railway official . . . may no longer, nor does he, consider 
himself merely as the officer of a private business corporation. He 
realises that he holds a dual position as the servant of a corporation 
and as the manager of a public service.” ! 


To the same effect the vigorous railway-president, E. P. 
Ripley, who certainly has not been influenced by any bias in 
favour of governmental regulation : 


“Tt is needful . . . that railway managers shall see and frankly 
concede that they are quasi-public servants, owing a different and a 


9 


higher duty to the public than almost any other business men.” 2 

When asked, in the course of his examination by the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission, whether he would increase a 
discriminating rate to any extent, provided it were profitable, 
say by 200 per cent., he replied : 

“The advance would be too great of itself. It would be too great 
a shock to my sense of propriety—a shock to my sense of justice.” 3 

Doubtless in the case of Companies as of individuals, it is 
difficult to disentangle altruistic from egoistic motives. It is 
sufficiently accurate to say, with the wise Albert Fink : 

“Enlightened self-interest” [dictates the exercise of power] 
“reasonably and in a spirit of liberality.” 4 

There is also to be noticed the regard for public opinion which 
comes to much the same practically as regard for public welfare. 
Among many symptoms may be mentioned the importance 
attached by railway men to the proportion between profits and 
capitalisation. Theoretically, a Railway Company is concerned 
to maximise the absolute amount of profits in the present (and 
future) without reference to the amount of capital invested in the 
past. Theoretically there is nothing paradoxical about President 
E. P. Ripley’s trenchant dictum that the making of freight “has 
not, never did have, never ought to have any relation to the 
capitalisation of railroads.” ® But the opinion of the public, and, 
accordingly, the practice of the railways, is different.° 


1 Op. cit. p. 76. 
2 « The Railroads and the People,” Atlantic Monthly, Jan. 1911. 


* Report, 3500, p. 351. 

4 Hepburn Commission, Vol. v. Exhibits, p. 87. 

’ Quoted with disapproval by the Inter-State Commerce Commission Report, 
3500, p. 349. 

6 On this controversial topic Johnson and Huebner express themselves with 
their usual moderation. But from the point of view of abstract theory I do not 
quite follow their dictum: ‘‘the claim that rates are fixed solely by commercial 
conditions and are not based in part upon capital and other costs of service assumes 
the free play of competition and the absence of monopoly.” Op. cit. p. 376. 
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So far as altruistic motives act the doctrine of recoupment 
above noticed is less open to criticism. If a Railway from motives 
of liberality has refrained from charging all that some parts of 
the traffic will bear, it is intelligible that when straitened at other 
points the Management should retract its liberality. As Mr. 
Pratt says, “when a railway company gets an inadequate return 
from one department, it is much less likely to make generous 
concessions in another.” ! 

The altruistic motive need not be strong in order to be effec- 
tive. An “exiguum clinamen”? from the direction of egoistic 
purpose may result in a considerable benefit to the customers. 
For by the theory of maxima a small decrement of profit 
from its maximum is apt to be attended with relatively large 
changes in variables connected therewith, in particular Customers’ 
Benefit.* 

Other corrections besides the two main ones that have now 
been indicated are required to adapt the rigid outline of abstract 
theory to human life. But these may be deferred to the section 
which deals with practical applications. 

F. Y. EDGEWORTH 
1 See the context of the passage cited above. 


2 Lucretius, Book ii. 
3 See Economic JourNAL, Vol. xviii. p. 899, and Vol. xx. pp. 443, 449. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE DEPRECIATION OF BRITISH HOME 
INVESTMENTS. 


In some very large fields, British home investments have 
been depreciating during the past fifteen years. After a long 
period of advance in price, broken only by slight checks, and 
ending in the five years 1892 to 1896 with a rapid and continuous 
rise, these investments took a sudden turn downwards. ‘The 
decline has been very serious, especially in the case of what are 
commonly called “gilt-edged” investments, where it has been 
almost continuous and very heavy. Moreover, there is no clear 
sign as yet of any change for the better. 

Foreign and colonial investments of a similar character have, 
as a rule, experienced no such depression. On the contrary, 
many of them, e.g., railway ordinary stocks and land, have 
advanced in value, and the advance is still proceeding. 

The problem, therefore, is a double one—we have not only to 
deal with a very large adverse movement of British home invest- 
ments, but with a movement in which, generally speaking, 
foreign and colonial investments of a similar character do not 
share. 

Again, this double problem appeals to different minds in 
different ways. Some are solely concerned to account for so great 
and exceptional a movement, while others care only to be told 
when it will come to an end. 

A careful investigation of the facts may leave much still to 
be done before either of these two groups of minds is satisfied, 
but it is certain that no advance will be made in either direction 
until such an investigation has been made. It is, therefore, with 
the object of grasping at any rate some of the facts and giving 
them enough consideration to put them in due relation to each 
other that this paper is written. The tables on pages 222-4 
show the mean market values of five groups of investments dealt 
in on British Stock Exchanges; the dividends paid; the average 
mean value of each group; its yield per cent.; and the number 
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of years’ purchase of the dividend represented by that value. 
Three of the groups are home investments and two are foreign 
and colonial. In each case the information is repeated over a 
series of years. On page 221 will be found a diagram of the 
whole of the groups showing the “‘years’ purchase” not only 
for the years given in the tables, but for each intermediate year. 
In selecting the investments the main object has been to include 
only such as an investor in 1896 who aimed at security rather 
than high yield would have been likely to buy. Government 
stocks have been neglected, partly because they have become 
so much a subject of political controversy, and partly because the 
ordinary investor was never attracted by the low yields obtainable 
from them. Stocks, too, which have had a long existence, un- 
disturbed by amalgamations or drawings, were necessary for our 
purpose, which was to ascertain the general tendency of the 
market in a sufficient number of what may be termed standard 
investments. Mean and average prices have been taken to avoid 
temporary and local fluctuations. In the diagram the price move- 
ments themselves could not be used except in combination with 
their dividend basis, and ‘years’ purchase of dividends” has 
been preferred to “yield” in order to present to the eye a move- 
ment corresponding in direction with the price movement. 

An example of what the tables show may be deduced from the 
following figures abstracted from those tables :— 





ae . . ‘ Fureign and Colonial Railway 
| British Railway Ordinary Stocks. elg ears ee 
Year. a 
! Average Mean Dividend, | Average Mean Dividend, 
Price, per cent. per cent. | Price, per cent. per cent. 
| 
| | 
1896 | 154-76 5235 =| =~ :117°88 6-200 
ct rr 107 ‘91 5097 | 155°82 8-100 


| 


If an investor in 1896 had invested £3,000 in the British 
stocks at the average mean price shown above, he would have 
become the owner of £1,938 of stock producing £101 7s. per annum. 
An equal sum invested in the foreign and colonial stocks would 
have given him £2,545 of stock producing £157 15s. per annum. 
In 1911 the British stocks would have sunk in value to £2,091 
and their dividend to £97 5s. per annum, while the foreign and 
colonial group would have risen to £3,965 and their dividends 
to £205 2s. 10d. per annum. The investor would therefore find 
that his foreign and colonial huldings are now worth nearly 
double the value of his British holdings, and that the former are 
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TABLE I.—(Line A of Diagram). 
BRITISH RAILWAY DEBENTURE STOCKS. 


















































— 1876. | 1881. | 1886. | 1891. | 1896, | 1901. | 1906. | 1911. 
—<— eee ee ae ae | | 
: 400! 4-00] 4°00] 4:00} 4:00] 4:00) 4:00] 400 
a eaten, ... -{) 104-00 | 1075. | 116-2 | 1266 | 156-9. | 185-2 be 108-00 
| 400} 400] 4°00] 4:00; 400] 400| 4-0 4:00 
2. Grest Mastern “i 1025 | 112-2 |117°0 | 127-5 | 1542 | 181-0 | 119-1 | 106-2 
. , 400} 400} 4:00] 300! 300} 300; 300; 38°00 
3. Great Northern ... ww 105°2 |114°7 |120°5 | 100°5 1191 |100°0 | 92:0 81°6 
7 | 400; 400; 400; 4:00 4°00} 4°00; 400} 4:00 
+. Goeet Wentere o{) 105° | e7. | 121-0 | 131-0 | 157-7. | 184-0 | 128 109°5 
: . | 4°00 ; ‘ 00; 300] 3:00] 3:00] 3-00 
6. Lanenshize sad Teskehire wf] 1052 | 487 | 118-0" 128-0 |119°7 | 1005 | 91-8 | 81-2 
. 7 4:00; 4°00 4°00 4 3°00 3°00; 3°00 8°00 
6. London and North Western... {195-7 | 1150. | 121-7 ee 1199 | 108-2 | 95°8 | 84-2 
- 4:00; 400; 4:00] 3°00! 3°00} 300) 300) 3-00 
7. London and South Western. ... {| 105-7 | 1155. | 120°0 | 100-2 119°9 | 1018 | 980 | 81-9 
8. London, Brighton and South Coast{) 40 | 1240. | 1905, {143-0 178-7, | 47-4. | 1880. | 1202, 
9 (a) Manchester, Sheffield and Lincs { (a) 4° 50 |(b) 4°00 \(b) 4°00 (b) 4-00 (b) 4°00 \(b) 4°00 (b) 4:00 |(b) 4°00 
- (6) London, Tilbury and Southend | 118°0 | 107°5, |116°0, 128 0 | 1641, 1005 | 117-9 10611, 
ene | atet ; : 3: 
10. Rovths Bettie -{)102°7' | 107-9 |u47 | 124-6 | 116-4 | 100-0 | 91-0 | 80-6 
frees, per cent. ... | 8°55| 855] 8°55 
Average of } Price, a | 118°36 | 107°73 | 95°95 
the Ten, } Yield, 3.0.0 | 3.5.7 | 3.14.0 
Years’ Purchase | 33°3 80°3 | 26°8 
The dividends are those paid during the year. 
TaBLE II.—(Line B of Diagram). 
Dividends and Mean Prices. BRITISH MUNICIPAL SECURITIES. 
1896. 1901. | 1906. | 1911. 
ne eee a ee eee ee mal 
1. Metropolitan Consolidated (1941) 3% Stock | 121°75 | 101°37 | 93°75 | 89°25 
2. Birmingham Corporation (1947) 3% __,, 11400 | 100°87 | 91°87 | 86-44 
3. Bristol Irredeemable 33% Stock 132°75 | 114°25 | 10450 | 97°75 
4, Cardiff (1935) 34% 122°31 | 106-75 |101°37 | 97-00 
5. Glasgow Irredeemable 3 ae 135°25 | 118-75 | 107°37 | 102-12 
6. Liverpool “ 317% 136°75 | 117-75 | 108°12 | 100-50 
7. Manchester ,, 7 an 151°12 | 182°06 | 123-56 | 114-69 
8. Newcastle (1936) 34% 121°37 | 10650 | 101:25 | 97°37 
9. Nottingham Irredeemable 37 Stock | 11712 | 100°37 | 90°44 | 87°87 
10, Bradford (1945) 33%» .. | 128-25 | 109°31 | 101-75 | 97°75 
Dividend, 34%. Price | 127-567 | 110°798 | 102°398 | 97:074 
Average Off Yield, per cent. 2.13.4} 814 | 3.6.5 | 3.101 
: [ Years’ Purchase | 37°5 32° | 30°71 | 285 
| 
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TaBLE III.—(Line C of Diagram). 
Dividends and Mean Prices. BRITISH RAILWAY ORDINARY STOCKS, 

















— | 1896 } 1901 1906, 191) 

ee “4 | | 
+. Colatenion ~{) a5t'se | 12840 | 110-60 | 85°75 
%. Sonnt sapere ~ {| ope | 1017s | 8519 | 7112 
S oneh Srna {| ae95 | 14008 | 19919 | 12681 
4, Lancashire and Yorkshire ea {| BP i uae | onal | p... 
5. London and North Western ... { ora | oan | venae 141 
6. London and South Western ... {| an ie onan | “aan 1 a a 
7. London, Brighton & South Coast { oan an sama 4. wna 
8. North Eastern ‘‘ Consols ” : {| wien | omnia | BP -. | me . 
9, North Staffordshire ‘i {| ae | o>... | Ps... | Pi 
ee ae . {| 630 | 7150 | 7962 | 7600 
Dividend, per cent, ... | 6295 | 4485 | 4672 S0a7 
Average of} Price = .. | 154°762 | 131-089 | 119-797 107 ‘910 
the Ten. } Yield i . | 378 | 8810 | 4.14 4.14.6 


Years’ Purchase... ... | 296 | 381: 24°6 | ¥ 





The dividends are those paid during the year. 


TasBLE IV.—(Line D of Diagram). 
Dividends and Mean Prices. FOREIGN AND COLONIAL RAILWAY 











OBLIGATIONS. 

| 
1896. | 1901. 1906. 1911 
1. Northern of France 3% Obligations .... 95:0 9171 91:1 | 84-1 
2. Grand Russian (Nicolai) 4% Bonds =o. ten 9771 765 | 891 
8. Pennsylvania 44% Gold Bonds... ... ...| 113°0 | 1116 | 1048 | 1041 
4. Chic. Mil. & St. Paul 4% Gen. Mort. Bas. | 952 ; 115°0 1119 | 104-1 
5. Buenos Ayres Gt. Southn. 4% Deb. Stock | 1195 , 111:0 | 106-2 | 102-2 
6. Central Argentine 4% Deb. Stock ..._... | 11071 102°9 105°5 101°4 
7. Mexican Railway 6% Perp. Deb. Stock .. | 131-1 132°7 1440 | 139°6 
8. Nitrate Railways 5% 1st Mort. Bds. .| 886 | 97°79 105-2 105-2 
9, Canadian Pacific 4% Con. Deb. Stock .... 105°2 | 110°1 110-9 104°4 
10. Atlantic and St. Lawrence 6% Shares ... | 152°5 160°5 157°7 150°1 
Dividend, 4°45%. Price... ... | 110°92 | 11297 | 111:38 108-43 
Meaty Yl percent. ... ... .. .., 4.0.8 | 3.189 | 8.19.11) 4.2.1 
* (Years’ Purchase ... .. ... «| 249 | 25-4 25:0 24-4 

| 
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TaBLe V.—(Line E of Diagram). 


Dividends and Mean Prices. FOREIGN AND COLONIAL RAILWAY 
ORDINARY STOCKS AND SHARES. 





896. 1901. H 1906. | 1911. 








1 : . | 2-00 5:00 6°50 10-00 

1. Canadian Pacific... $5 {| 58-06 | 104-50 184-94 997-69 

2. Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul {| <a | ae ale ae 

. Bs fi 5:00 6:00 7:00 7:00 

3. Illinois Central 1 93-69 14381 179°81 143-44 

4. New York Cent. & Hudson’s Riv. {/ 9693 | i6080 | 14p42 | 111-50 

= 5°00 6:00 6°50 6:00 

5. Pennsylvania ay. { 116-12 | 154-25 139-12 128-37 

6. Buenos Ayres Great Southern... { aa | 137 : wae 121 yo 

7 y 6:00 6:00 7:00 50 

7. Buenos Ayres Western a { 120-62 | 10469 181-12 wae 37 

en fi 2°50 3°75 6:00 6-00 

8. Central Argentine “Ul 6425 | 6587 115-87 107°44 

; | 14-00 14:00 | 14:00 13-50 

9. Rio Claro San Paulo - {| 931°87 | 24468 | 262:50 257-50 
, — rl V4. . 00 ‘ 

10. San Paulo (Brazilian) = {| Foy an | ae | oon 








(Dividend, per cent. ... |  6°200 6:875 7825 | 8-100 
Average ot | Price % ... | 117-878 143-886 167-786 | 155-818 
the Ten } Yield 3 as | Soe 4.15.6 4.13.3 | 5.4.0 


\Years’ Purchase ... ... | 19:0 20°9 91-4 | 192 





The dividends are those paid in the year. 


producing more than twice as much income as the latter. And 
the comparison is even more unfavourable than this to the British 
holdings, for while the foreign and colonial stocks have given him 
a good many valuable allotments of new issues, which are not 
taken account of in the above figures, the British railways have 
done practically nothing of the kind. We here see a very 
important group of British home investments falling disastrously 
in price, while a similar group of foreign and colonial investments 
have been moving almost as violently in the opposite direction. 
But the problem is a wider one, as the diagram. will show. 
We there have not only railway ordinary stocks compared, but 
their debenture stocks or “obligations.” And we have a fifth 
line showing the movement of British municipal stocks during 
the same period. These five lines show that while the British 
groups have been falling the foreign and colonial have remained 
almost stationary in regard to years’ purchase of dividends. The 
inclusion of these other groups emphasises the importance of 
the problem. It is well known, too, that Government stocks are 
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no exception to the rule established by this diagram, for we 
may fairly regard it as a rule when no fewer than fifty stocks 
are included in the comparison. Moreover, a glance at any list 
of investment prices will confirm the general effect of this 
diagram, and signs are not wanting that land and houses in 
Great Britain have likewise been passing through a very similar 
experience, while certainly elsewhere a precisely opposite move- 
ment has been going on. 

The full problem would thus seem to be—how to explain a 
depreciation in British home investments taken as a whole (a 
depreciation which stands out as an exception when compared 
with the history of other similar investments abroad); and how 
to obtain any light upon the probable duration of this great 
adverse movement. 

The difficulty of our task is greatly increased by a reference 
to the Board of Trade returns of our foreign trade, which show 
that while our home investments have been falling, as we have 
seen, our foreign commerce has been increasing by “leaps and 
bounds.” Recently published figures prove that in the past eight 
years our imports have increased in value 25 per cent., our exports 
56 per cent., and our re-exports 47 per cent., and that 1911 was 
a record year. Our foreign trade has been increasing, while our 
home investments have been depreciating, and the opposite move- 
ments have been equally remarkable as regards their strength. 
The apparent inconsistency does but add to the importance of 
our inquiry. 

We have said that the fall which we are considering came 
“after a long period of advance in price, broken only by slight 
checks, and ending in the five years 1892 to 1896 with a rapid 
and continuous rise,” and we now draw attention to the line in 
the diagram which proves the truth of the statement. It will 
be seen that one line goes back to 1875 and that it indicates 
the course of the market in British railway debenture stocks. 
These stocks constitute a trustworthy standard for our purpose 
because they have always been, and still are, regarded as beyond 
the reach of any possible income disturbance. Their price fluc- 
tuations, therefore, must be due to those general causes which 
we are in search of. A glance at the line shows the very remark- 
able change which occurred in 1896—a very decided and long- 
continued advance suddenly changed into an equally decided and 
long-continued decline. The slight set-backs in 1878, 1882-3, 
1885, 1890-1 can be accounted for by fears of war, the failure of 
great banks, and poor harvests; but these events—great as they 
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seemed at the time—were but transient and slight in their effects, 
and the advance then in progress was quickly resumed. In view 
of such facts as these, which could be multiplied, what is it that 
can account for the enormous and long continuing change that 
set in in 1896? The question ‘““When may we look for a turn 
of the tide?” important and engrossing as it no doubt is, can 
hardly be approached until we have gained some idea of the cause 
or causes of so enormous a change. 


Several explanations of the fall are commonly offered which, 
when examined, do not explain it. For instance, the Boer War, 
which figures so prominently in most attempts, did not begin 
till the fall had been in progress three years, and it is a remark- 
able fact that one of the two slight checks in that fall was during 
that war, the other being during the Russo-Japanese War. We 
may perhaps, incidentally, learn from these two remarkable 
breaks in the otherwise continuous downward gradient in the line 
something that will help us in our investigation. Contemporary 
history shows that those two wars were the cause of considerable 
industrial activity in Great Britain. In each case one of the 
combatants borrowed largely and spent largely in this country. 
Is it not more than probable that this expenditure meant profit- 
able trade, and‘that profitable trade and the accompanying check 
to the fall of investments stand in the relationship of cause and 
effect? If so, have we not here a suggestion that it is to economic 
causes we must look for the explanation we are in search of? 
But when we reflect upon the magnitude of the sums spent in 
this country during those two wars, and observe how slight and 
transient was the effect upon the price of investments, we are 
led to the conclusion that, if the violent disturbance which began 
in 1896 and has persisted ever since, is of an economic character, 
it must be due to some cause or causes of great economic im- 
portance. It is as if one of our great Atlantic liners were suddenly 
to find herself in a sea so heavy as to threaten even her stability. 
To account for such a sea something greater than ordinary storms 
must have happened. 

Another alleged cause is the occurrence of strikes and lock- 
outs, but they have not been confined to this country, and their 
occurrence in other countries has not proved capable of such 
effects there. So, however disturbing they may have been to 
our industries, we cannot regard them as affording any adequate 
explanation of what has happened in our investment markets. 

The Colonial Stock Act, 1900, again, is often said to have 
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had a great deal to do with the fall, because it enlarged the 
investment powers of trustees. But British railway ordinary 
stocks are not, and never were, in the trustee class, and yet, 
as we have seen, they have fully shared in the depreciation. 
Moreover, the depreciation began four years before the Act was 
passed. A depreciation affecting not only trustee stocks, but 
other large classes of investments also, and one which had already 
been four years in progress, can hardly be attributed to an Act 
which, after all, only to a very moderate extent enlarged the 
powers of trustees. It is another case of the wolf and the lamb. 

Several other alleged causes may be briefly reviewed and— 
with those already considered—dismissed as incapable of produc- 
ing the effects exhibited in our diagram. 

It is often supposed that the great rise in investment markets 
which came to an end in 1896 was to a great extent caused by 
a long period of cheap money ; and there undoubiedly is a strong 
resemblance between the average yield of high-class investments 
and the average price of money as indicated by average bank 
rates. ‘The two lines correspond pretty closely; but do they 
stand to each other in the relationship of cause and effect? 
Low bank rates no doubt facilitate speculation in securities yield- 
ing a low return; but, conversely, high bank rates bring such 
speculation to a speedy end. The bank rate is constantly moving 
between wide limits, so that the resultant stock market move- 
ments—however considerable—must tend to balance one another 
and--like the extremes of the bank rate—to be lost in the average 
of the period. Is it not much more probable that both “average 
yield” and “average bank rates” are effects, and effects of the 
same cause or causes? Whatever it was that in 1896 caused 
investors to accept a yield of £2 lls. per cent. from British 
railway debenture stocks would also cause bankers to accept a 
rate of £2 9s. 6d. per cent. 

The reduction and occasional suspension of what is called 
“the old sinking fund” is constantly referred to as answerable 
for much of the depreciation in Consols, but Consols have merely 
shared the fate of other British home investments; and it is 
quite certain that the fall in such stocks as British railway 
ordinaries can have no possible connection with the variations 
of the sinking fund. 

Yet again, the movements both upward and downward 
recorded in our diagram exhibit sublime indifference to the vary- 
ing fortunes of our political parties ; so we must decline to regard 
political changes as accountable for those movements, though 
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we may perhaps feel that the movements themselves call for 
the attention of men in high political and official positions. 


Two other developments there are which, though they cannot 
be said to have brought about the downward turn in 1896, have 
no doubt had their influence in helping on its continuance. 

The readiness of the ordinary British investor to buy foreign 
and colonial investments had not made itself much felt in 1896, 
but it cannot be denied that this readiness now exists and that 
it is increasing. Many who once refused to look at a foreign 
or colonial share or bond will now buy nothing else, and others 
are only less completely turning their attention in the same 
direction. Whatever it is which so entirely reversed the price 
tendency of British investments in 1896 may well have brought 
about this change also, and the consequent withdrawal of money 
from home markets would, of course, help the downward price 
movement. ‘The reports of the Commissioners of Inland Revenue 
show how considerable the flow of British capital to foreign and 
colonial countries has become, and full weight must be given 
to the fact. 

At first sight it would appear that whatever influence the 
enlarged output of gold would have upon the price of investments 
would be in an upward direction. The price of commodities 
is admittedly advanced by a sufficiently increased supply of gold ; 
why should the price of investments be depressed? Yet no doubt 
an indirect adverse influence may follow from the raising of the 
cost of wages and raw materials at a time when competition 
prevents the raising of the price of manufactures. In that way 
trading profits may be reduced, and ultimately the value of 
investments may be affected by the consequent falling-off of 
demand for them. But such an effect could only be confined to 
this country if industrial competition, to an extent capable of 
materially affecting trade profits, existed here alone. We should 
have to prove exceptional industrial competition before we could 
attribute exceptional depression in the investment markets here to 
the increased output of gold. Unaided by such exceptional com- 
petition, only an opposite effect could be produced. 


In such exceptional competition, however, there is reason to 
think, is to be found the clue to the mystery. If we turn to 
particular industries, the iron and steel trades seem to offer a 
field of inquiry that will yield valuable information. For it was 
mainly to the successes which attended our efforts in developing 
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our mineral resources that the prosperity which we enjoyed during 
the nineteenth century was due. And it is matter of common 
knowledge that the iron trade of this country is now carried on 
under competition of a severe kind. This competition affects us 
where, as Lord Aberconway has told us, we once “enjoyed a 
practical monopoly,” but where our trade is now carried on under 
fiscal conditions which it is claimed shut us out of markets once 
open to us, and there give to our competitors the monoply we 
have lost. Subsidies in aid of exports, and bounties on production, 
have also been offered to our competitors and denied to us. So 
universal have these protective duties become, and so frequently 
are our manufacturers handicapped by subsidies and bounties 
enjoyed by their foreign and colonial rivals, that it is scarcely 
possible to resist the conclusion that the competition to which 
the iron trade of this country is exposed is of a quite exceptional 
character. There is, too, in the publications of the British Iron 
Trade Association a mass of evidence which goes far to prove that 
1896 was the year in which this exceptional competition first 
began to make itself felt to an extent which would be likely to 
affect our investment markets, and that the stress still continues. 
All our manufacturing trades into which iron (or steel) enters 
are probably affected directly or indirectly in a precisely similar 
way: while sharing in the general advance of “cost,” caused 
by the enlarged output of gold, their “selling prices” are no 
doubt kept down by the same exceptional competition. Lord 
Furness, speaking of the mercantile marine engineering industry 
of the north-east coast, has recently been complaining of “com- 
petition unrestricted by anything short of ruin to those engaged 
in it.’—(Times F.. and C. Supplement, December 4th, 1911.) 

This restriction of trading profits has, moreover, been accom- 
panied by a demand for capital in foreign and colonial countries, 
which has been largely met in this country and has thus to some 
extent deprived our home industries of the means (as the Chair- 
man of Dorman, Long & Co. tells us) of bringing themselves 
“into such a condition as will enable them to compete with our 
foreign rivals.” ‘British capital,” he says, “is being largely 
invested abroad: our home industries are not attracting it.”— 
(December 5th, 1911.) 

We may then sum up the position of the British manufac- 
turer thus :—Since 1896 he has been exposed to exceptional com- 
petition ; during the same period his raw materials and wages 
have been rising in price; and the capital needed to enable him 
to meet competition has been largely sent abroad. 
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It maybe objected to this view that many of our manufacturers 
are prosperous, but on the other hand some of them are not 
so, and where prosperity is found there is also, generally, found 
with it something in the nature of monopoly—a monopoly, per- 
haps, which enables the fortunate possessor to throw upon other 
British manufacturers, who must buy his product, the enhanced 
cost at which he works. Or, possibly, prosperity may be due to 
the possession of capital sufficient to provide labour-saving 
machinery to an extent that will enable the owner to crush out 
home competition and so materially increase his own output. 
Prosperity so gained, however, does not represent pure gain to 
the community. It may, indeed, involve a loss to the crushed- 
out competitor and his employees exceeding the profit gained by 
himself, and in that case the saving power of the community 
is reduced. 


A prima facie case, then, seems to exist for holding that the 
exceptional decline in the value of British Lome investments 
which began in 1896, and which has since continued, synchronises 
with and may be very largely due to exceptional competition, 
first in the iron trade and afterwards in other manufacturing 
trades of this country,—a competition which, when aided by 
increased cost of both manufacture and living, would be capable 
of materially reducing the saving power of the community. Add 
to this weakening of saving-power the withdrawal of capital for 
export, and it may well be that we have reached the full explana- 
tion of the depreciation we have been considering. But an 
attempt to prove this contention in detail would demand an 
article to itself and must be postponed for the present. 

A STOCKBROKER 











ECONOMIC CHANGES IN THE TEXTILE AND DRESS 
INDUSTRIES OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


IT is a too great, even if it is a possible, task to secure the 
returns, and calculate the total amount of capital administered 
by all the limited liability companies of the United Kingdom 
engaged in the general Textile and Dress trades ; and also to make 
—for the purpose of observing the economic changes in such 
trading, as shown by the variations of capital—a similar calcula- 
tion of the capital so employed by the same companies at some 
earlier period. The statement of Jevons that “the principal value 
of statistics is for the purpose of comparison, and they must often 
cover the debatable ground between ascertained fact and reason- 
able conjecture,” must be remembered and practically applied. 
The method here adopted, therefore—and no other is practicable 
—has been to use the information given in statements of com- 
panies published by one of the most reliable trade papers, The 
Draper’s Record, and made available by the special courtesy of 
the Editor. These lists contain financial statements for the year 
1900 of eighty-four of the most important public, limited liability, 
Textile and Dress companies. The amounts of their paid-up 
capital vary from £35,000 to £5,498,680, and together comprise 
the large total capital of £33,819,969. Taking these companies 
as representative, the task undertaken has been to observe over a 
period of years the changes—adding increases and deducting de- 
creases—in the capital amounts held in the years 1900 and 1908. 
While the results of such calculations are not entirely compre- 
hensive, the number of companies considered, and the compass of 
the large aggregate volume of capital they direct, is sufficiently 
great to yield an extensive and valuable index to the position, and, 
by collation, to the tendencies of such trading. 

The years 1900 to 1908 synchronise with the most recent 
statistics yet available for the Textile and Dress Industries of 
the United Kingdom, and also with those of the co-operative 
Textile industries, both of which are examined further on. In 
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the matter of time a correlated statement for the whole investiga- 
tion is thus obtained. 

The results of analysis of the whole eighty-four companies, 
showing the changes occurring from 1900 to 1908, are as 
follows :— 

The average capital of the 84 companies existing in 1900 was £402,618. 

It is important to notice the following categories amongst 
the companies and whether the capital-amounts are smaller or 
larger than the average amount. 


7 of these 84 companies had ceased to exist by 1908-—average 


capital in the year 1900 as yh ... £120,744 
5 of them had decreased their “capital by "1908 — average 

capital in the year 1900 £350,620 
52 companies had kept their capital stationary in amount 

between 1900 and 1908—average capital in the year 1900 ... £284,995 
20 companies had increased their capital by 1908—average 

capital in the year 1900 oe oa nas zee ee ... £819,560 


Arising out of the changes in the aggregate capital of the 
eighty-four companies existing in the year 1900, the significant 
features shown by these calculations are :— 

1. That the companies which ceased are those with the 
smallest average capital. 

2. That the decrease of capital occurred with the companies 
which had an average capital smaller than the average of the 
whole eighty-four companies. 

3. That the companies whose capital remained stationary also 
held amounts less than the average capital of all the companies. 

4. That the increase of capital is confined to the larger com- 
panies ; that is, to those whose average capital was greater than 
the average of the total eighty-four companies. 

5. That the tendency is for the unit of capital to increase. 

6. That large masses of capital do not stand against the power 
of the still larger masses they have to compete against. 


In the foregoing paragraphs the movements of the aggregate 
capital have been shown. But in the following the eighty-four 
companies are classified into three groups of fourteen manufactur- 
ing, twenty-seven wholesale, and forty-three retail; and within 
these groups the movements of the capital-amounts during the 
same period, 1900 to 1908, are examined, and the changes are 
tabulated below. 

It will be noted how they corroborate the results of the pre- 
vious analysis. ‘The gradations of the capital amounts in each 
classification should be observed. 
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Manufacturing Companies. 


The average capital in the year 1900 of the 14 manufacturing 


companies was £1,229,886 
Average capital in 1900 of the 4 of these companies which had 

ceased by 1908 was... £157,582 
Average capital in 1900 of the 2 whose capital decreased between 

1900 and 1908 was. ... £784,586 
Average capital of the 5 w hose capital remained stationary from 

1900 to 1908 was ; ... £912,000 
Average capital in 1900 of the 3 which had increased their 

capital by 1908 was ... ai sas 6 cose is ... £3,519,634 


Wholesale Companies, 


The average none in the year 1900 of the 27 wholesale com- 
panies was j is ae ins as ~~ 

Average capital in 1 1900 of the 2 of these companies which had 
ceased by 1908 was... . £67,596 

No company decreased its capital between 1900 and 1908. 

Average capital of the 19 whose capital remained stationary from 


& 


5243, 204 


1900 to 1908 was £251,718 
Average capital in 1900 of the 6 which had increased their 
capital by 1908 was ... ae aaa er eer nee ... £274,783 


Retail Companies. 


The average capital of the 43 retail companies in the year 1900 


was Oe na ” ae si oe was ad ... £233,372 
The capital in 1900 of the one which had ceased by 1908 was ... £89,690 
Average capital in 1900 of the 3 which decreased their capital 

between 1900 and 1908 was ... £94,643 
Average capital of the 28 whose capital remained stationary 

from 1900 to 1908 was £195,610 
Average capital in 1900 of the 11 which had increased their 

capital by 1908 was ... and ... £380,325 


It is highly significant that in each of the above groups 
analysis shows that the Companies which ceased to exist, and 
those which decreased their capital, were uniformly those whose 
capital in 1900 was under the average held by the Companies in 
each class, whilst those which increased their capital held capital- 
amounts in all cases larger than the average capital of their 
particular group. 

The average capital of the manufacturing Companies, and 
also of the retail companies which maintained their position or 
made progress, was respectively: manufacturing, £2,215,817 
wholesale, £263,251; retail, £287,969; indicating that umes 
of capital (relatively much smaller) are more effective in the 
distributive textile trades than is the case in the manufacturing 
industries. 

Having classified the Companies, and discovered the changes 
taking place within each class, we may now ascertain the move- 
ments of the aggregate capital of each group. 

We have already seen that of the eighty-four Companies exist- 
ing in the year 1900 seven had ceased as Companies by 1903. 
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This leaves -for comparison the changes in capital of seventy- 
seven surviving Companies. 

They are separately grouped and the aggregate capital amounts 
of the Companies in each division of industry, manufacturing, 
wholesale, and retail, are collated over the period 1900 to 1908. 
A similar comparison is also made of the total combined capital 
of the whole seventy-seven for the same period. The paid-up 
capitals of each group, and also the total combined capital of the 
seventy-seven Companies comprising them was as follows, and 
the calculations indicate the movements of the same. 


Total capital of 10 manufacturing companies. Increase per cent. 
Year 1900. Year 1908. in 8 years. 
£16,588,077 £20,755, 669 25°12 


Total capital of 25 wholesale, that is, ware- 
housing companies. 


Year 1900. Year 1908, 
£6,431,332 £6,665, 745 3°64 
Total capital of 42 retailing companies. 
Year 1900. Year 1908. 
£9,945,443 £10,768, 436 8:27 
Total combined capital of 77 companies. 
Year 1900. Year 1908. 
£32,964,852 £38,189, 850 15°85 


The increase of the capital of the manufacturing companies, it 
will be seen, is 6°4 per cent. greater than that of the distributive 
companies, that is, than the increase of the combined wholesale 
and retail capital, and may be attributed to the fact that labour- 
saving methods and large-scale operations are more applicable in 
productive industry than is the case in distribution. Here it 
should be noted that the wholesale companies—whose distinctive 
function is the warehousing of goods—have the special feature 
that their capital increases at a much lower rate than that either 
of the manufacturing or of the retailing companies. This, it may 
be safely assumed, indicates a marked tendency to direct dealings 
between the manufacturer and the retailer; the effect of which 
would be to diminish the wholesale capital, while increasing the 
manufacturing capital. The increase of capital held by the 
manufacturing Companies is also largely due to such Companies 
augmenting their capital for the purpose of combining within 
themselves the two functions of manufacturing and warehousing. 

A reference to the calculations of wholesale capital on the 
previous page, serves to show that in the changing processes of 
industry the wholesale Companies which just maintain their 
position—that is, are stationary over the period considered—are 
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those’ which possessed capital amounts above the average of their 
class. This, it is interesting to note, was not the case with the 
stationary Companies of the manufacturing and retailing groups, 
as in each of these their capital was less than the average of its 
class ; but also, at the same time it should be remembered it was 
greater than that of the companies of similar classification which 
ceased. ; 

It is thus seen that the incidence of economic pressure is most 
heavy upon the wholesale Companies. 


The Textile and Dress industries comprise all those engaged 

in the manufacture and distribution of the following materials : 
: f—) 

cotton, wool, silk, thread, hemp, jute, flax, and straw plaits, and 

some leather.! 

A general] outline of the position of these industries is obtained 
as follows. The statistics are for the United Kingdom and are 
the most recent available. 

The total population was :— 

1881. 1891. 1901. 
34,884,848 37,782,922 41,458,721 
The “occupied” population—i.e., professional, commercial, and 
industrial—was :— 
1881. 1891. 1901. 
14,897,884 16,544,899 18,261,146 
The total number of persons engaged in the Textile and Dress 
industries was :— 
1881. 1891, 1901. 
2,659,182 2,874,697 2,857,796 
The percentage of those engaged in these industries to the total 
opulation and to the occupied population was :— 
pop pled poy 
1881. 1891. 1901. 


7 


Per cent. of total population .. = me ict, 8G 7°6 6'8 

Per cent. of ‘‘ occupied” population ... a ws RECR ITS 15°65 
These figures show that the numbers engaged in Textile and 
Dress trades increased in the twenty years considered at the rate 
of 7°46 per cent., while for the same period the total population 
increased by 18°84 per cent. and the occupied population by 22°56 
per cent. 

These figures represent, relatively to population, a decrease 
of numbers in these trades. This is to be attributed to increased 
productive power resulting from the more extensive application 


1 Including gloves and boots and shoes, these being articles of dress and so 
recorded in the census returns. 
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of invention and machinery to them, and to their being increas- 
ingly conducted on the “large scale” and to general progress.! 
The relative decrease will obviously chiefly occur in the manu- 
facturing trades, because labour-saving devices can be more exten- 
sively applied to them. The population having increased during 
the twenty years by 18°84 per cent., and the textile and dress 
workers by only 7°46 per cent., the difference between them indi- 
cates an increased efficiency of 11°38 per cent. of persons in these 
trades. 


An important and distinct form of trading, and to some extent 
manufacturing, in Textile and Dress goods is that conducted by 
Co-operative societies. These societies are distinct from the or- 
dinary manufacturer and trader. A share of one pound is all the 
capital a member need hold, and none may hold more than £200. 
Membership is open to all paying an entrance fee of one shilling. 
The capital is subscribed by all the members, and the whole 
concern is controlled by them irrespective of the amount of their 
investments. Each member has one vote only. Thus such 
societies are especially available to the working class. The goods 
are sold at current local prices, any profit being divided among 
the members in proportion to purchases. ‘The statistics which 
follow are the most recent available. They cannot yet be obtained 
for exactly corresponding years. The comparison below is for 
approximate periods, and shows something of the proportions and 


* tendencies. 


The numbers co-operatively engaged in the manufacture and 
distribution of Textile and Dress goods? in the United Kingdom 
— Year 1901. Year 1909. 

Persons see Fe oe ... 22,406 27,380 
This is an increase in eight years of 22°19 per cent. 

The total number of persons engaged in the manufacture and 

distribution of Textile and Dress goods in the United Kingdom 


was :— 
Year 1881. Year 1891. Year 1901. 


2,659, 182 2,874,697 2,857,796 
An increase in eight years of 2°12 per cent. 

The rate of increase of persons employed co-operatively in these 
industries is thus shown as 20°7 per cent. greater than the increase 
of those engaged in the same industries throughout the United 
Kingdom. A. G. Doust 


1 No allowance being made, here or in the following sentences, for changes in the 
volume of foreign trade or in the consumption of this class of goods per head of the 


home population. 
2 Including boots and shoes, as is the case in the Census Returns of Textile and 


Dress Workers with which these figures are compared. 

















THE RISE AND FALL OF THE INDIGO INDUSTRY 
IN INDIA. 


In the year 1895-96, which was the record year, the export 
of indigo dye from India was 9,366 tons, valued at £3,566,700. 
Indigo was then one of the principal articles in the export trade 
of our Eastern dominions. In 1910-11, the export trade had 
sunk to about 846 tons, valued at £223,500.1 Apart from the 
interest attaching to the rise and fall of this once great industry, 
the history of indigo cultivation in India possesses a peculiar 
interest for all Europeans of British nationality who are inter- 
ested in Indian trade or the problems of Indian administration. 

The modern indigo industry was created by the East India 
Company. It was fostered and developed by the Company’s 
servants, and attained the zenith of its prosperity under the 
management and care of British capitalists, planters, and traders. 
Many of the planters attained to great wealth, owned large 
estates, and settled down to live the lives of country gentlemen 
in the tropics. They rode to hounds, kept racing studs, revelled 
in pig-sticking, and entertained their friends on a princely scale. 
They were splendid riders, and formed the smartest volunteer 
corps in Upper India. For nearly a century they had almost 
the monopoly of the production of one of the most valuable and 
essential dyes known to commerce. ‘Towards the end of the 
nineteenth century the monopoly was challenged by the invention 
of a German chemist, who placed synthetic indigo on the world’s 
markets. Since that date the indigo industry of India has rapidly 
declined, and the export trade has shrunk to such small dimen- 
sions that its complete extinction seems likely, if not inevitable. 
With its extinction the British planters must find new fields for 
their energies, or develop new industries on its ruins. Some of 
them have already begun to do so. Others have left the country 
or drifted into the towns, and the mofussil, or country districts, 
of Bengal and Behar are the poorer owing to the departure of 
so many sporting planters, who upheld British prestige in places 

1 Review of the Trade of India, 1910-11. 
No. 86.—voL. xxl R 
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remote from the great towns. I propose to trace the rise and 
fall of the industry in the following pages. 

There is clear evidence that the indigo of commerce was 
cultivated and manufactured in India from ancient times. 
Dioscorides (A.D. 60) speaks of indigo as “indikon”; Pliny calls 
it “indicum”; Marco Polo, in the thirteenth century, records the 
fact that he had seen it at a port of Travancore, and both Conte 
and Tavernier describe minutely its system of manufacture. But 
though there are about forty species of the indigo plant to be 
found wild in India, it is somewhat remarkable that there is no 
botanical evidence that the indigo plant, from which the dye of 
commerce is derived (Indigofera tinctoria), is indigenous to the 
country.! It was not till the end of the sixteenth century that 
indigo began to be exported to Europe. Its superiority as a dye 
to the indigenous products of Europe began to be recognised about 
this time, and a keen rivalry sprang up between the Portuguese 
and Dutch merchants for a monopoly of the trade. 

The Dutch East India Company, which was formed in 1631, 
exported indigo to Europe in considerable quantities. The Dutch 
soon became pre-eminent in the art of indigo dyeing. Their 
prosperity provoked the hostility of the woad-growers all over 
Europe, and the latter had sufficient influence to prohibit alto- 
gether the importation of the new dye into several countries. 
The use of indigo was forbidden in France, and Henry IV. issued 
an edict sentencing to death any person found using it. The 
prohibitive regulations introduced into England were not so 
stringent, but the dye was declared to be poisonous, and its use 
was forbidden. The English Act remained in force till 1660, 
and it was not till nearly a century later that all the restrictions 
against importation of indigo into other European countries were 
removed. Between the years 1664-94, the East India Company 
exported small quantities—about thirty tons annually—to 
England. During the eighteenth century this small export was 
still further diminished owing to the competition of the French 
and Spanish planters of Guatemala and St. Domingo, and more 
especially of English planters, who began, in the second half of 
the eighteenth century, to cultivate the plant extensively in 
Jamaica, the Barbadoes, Florida, and Carolina.* European skill 
and capital placed the industry in America on a footing, which 
almost killed the Indian trade. The American indigo industry 
was, however, short lived. ‘The planters discovered very soon 


1 Dictionary of the Economic Products of India (Watt), vol. iv., Indigo. 
* Indigo and its Enemies, by Delta, 1861. 
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that coffee, sugar, and other products were more profitable in the 
West Indies, and indigo cultivation was, therefore, gradually 
abandoned. ‘The separation of America from Great Britain pre- 
vented the extension of the industry in Florida and Carolina ; 
internal troubles led to its destruction in St. Domingo, and 
Guatemala, alone of all countries in the Western hemisphere, 
continued to send its quota to the European market. During 
the period of expansion in the Western hemisphere, the Indian 
industry seems to have been almost entirely forgotten. The 
cultivation of the plant had, however, never died out, and about 
the year 1770 some enterprising Frenchmen endeavoured to estab- 
lish indigo cultivation on a considerable scale in Bengal. Their 
efforts met with some success, and the Kast India Company, 
seeing the prospect of establishing the industry on a more suc- 
cessful basis, took steps to revive it (1779-80). European planters 
were brought from the West Indies and established in selected 
districts; the Company’s servants were allowed, and, indeed, 
encouraged to trade in the dye. ‘Though the Company had a 
monopoly of the trade, the enterprise was not successful from a 
financial point of view. Heavy losses, in fact, resulted, and the 
directors made a virtue of a necessity, and declared the trade free 
to all the world in the year 1789. Their own servants were, 
however, still encouraged to persevere in the cultivation of the 
plant, as it was said, “in order to afford them a means of re- 
mitting their fortunes home, as well to the benefit of Bengal as to 
their country.” ? 

The Indian indigo trade soon after this began to flourish. 
European capital and skill poured into the country, and indigo 
became in a few years a staple industry of Bengal. In the year 
1793 Bengal exported to England only one-tenth of the total 
amount imported by her from other countries. By the year 
1800, Bengal was sending home more than double as much as 
all others combined, and this disproportion continued to increase.* 
From about the year 1815, with the exception of a small quantity 
which was produced in Mexico, Bengal supplied almost all the 
indigo required for consumption by the whole world. Though 
the East India Company had resigned the monopoly of the indigo 
trade, the directors continued to take considerable interest in its 
development, at least during the earlier stages. ‘They made 
pecuniary grants in aid from time to time, encouraged their 
own servants to take part in the trade, and, most important 
of all, allowed liberal advances on the indigo crops, which the 

1 Indigo and its Enemies, by Delta, 1861. 2 {dem. 
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Company were accustomed to purchase from the planters, the 
Company advancing in this way (during the period 1786-1804) 
nearly a million pounds. Though the indigo industry flourished 
greatly during this period, there were in reality few merchants 
not connected with the Company engaged in the trade. Up to 
the year 1815 most of the factories were owned by the servants 
of the Company, and many of these latter realised large fortunes 
from this source. The most remarkable instance of fortune 
suddenly achieved in this way was that of Mr. Williams, a 
member of the Bengal Civil Service, who owned several large 
factories in Bengal. He built one of the finest vessels of the 
day, the Zenobia, to convey himself, his family, and his fortune, 
in the form of as many chests of indigo as she could carry, to 
England. 

In order to understand the subsequent developments of indigo, 
and, indeed, of all Indian trade, it is necessary to describe briefly 
the trading relations of the East India Company. Previous to 
the expiry of the Company’s charter in 1814, it monopolised the 
trade of India, save that an opening was allowed to “free 
merchants,” who were permitted to import and export certain 
goods in the Company’s ships. In 1814 the British Government 
abolished the Company’s monopoly ; but the free merchants were 
allowed to trade only in the Presidency towns, Calcutta, Madras, 
and Bombay. ‘They could not trade in the interior, nor could 
they lease or hold land from natives of the country without the 
permit of the Company. In 1833 Parliament deprived the 
Company of its commercial character altogether, and confined its 
functions for the future to the territorial and political manage- 
ment of the country. These latter functions were abolished in 
1858. Prior to 1834, viz., before the renewal of the charter, 
private merchants usually took shelter under the shadow of some 
powerful covenanted servant of the Company, and carried on 
indigo cultivation and manufacture as his partner or agent. The 
servant of the Company was also a powerful official, wielding 
almost despotic powers over the people residing within the limits 
of his charge. Under this combination indigo culture flourished. 
The evils to which it led may be readily imagined. 

With the abolition of the commercial character of the Company 
in 1833, a class of indigo planters, altogether independent of the 
Civil Service, came into existence in Bengal and other parts of 
Northern India. The system adopted by these planters was to 
purchase, or take on temporary lease, an estate or portion of an 
estate from some needy landed proprietor, and start indigo culti- 
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vation and manufacture on a large scale. At first it appears that 
the indigo crop was grown mainly in the factor’s khas lands, 
that is, in lands which were cultivated directly by his agents or 
servants. A great deal of land, which had been hitherto reckoned 
unprofitable, was reclaimed for indigo cultivation by these enter- 
prising European planters. - It was soon found, however, that 
the system of direct cultivation was not very profitable, and an 
elaborate system grew up under which advances were made by 
the planter to agricultural tenants (raiyats), on the condition that 
they cultivated a certain quantity of indigo on their holdings and 
sold the produce to the factory at fixed rates, the selling price 
to be adjusted against the advances. The advances were eagerly 
snapped up by the raiyats at first; but the system led to gross 
abuses, as it was bound to in a country such as India, where 
the cultivators will, when they are needy, accept money under 
almost any conditions, reckless of the day of reckoning. As early 
as 1837 difficulties had arisen in connection with the relations of 
Indian landlords and the planters to the raiyats. By a regulation 
then in force, the indigo planter who had made advances to the 
raiyat had a lien on the indigo crop grown by the latter. The Indian 
landlord had the legal right to distrain the crop for arrears of 
rent, and the rival parties frequently came to blows in the act of 
exercising their rights. | These disputes were the subject of a 
memorandum by Lord Macaulay, who declared that many raiyats 
had been “reduced to a state not far removed from partial 
slavery.” Some remedial measures were passed, and further 
trouble was for a time averted. 

In the year 1860 the disputes about cultivation of the plant 
came to a head. For some years the price of the staple crops 
had risen greatly, while the indigo planters had continued to pay 
for the indigo plant, which the raiyats cultivated for them under 
the system of advances, at rates which had been in vogue for 
thirty years. The poverty of the cultivators left them at the 
mercy of the European capitalists, and the system of advances 
ensured in practice compulsory cultivation of the plants. Com- 
plaints to the authorities by the raiyats of enforced cultivation 
of the crop, and by the planters of the lack of protection against 
dishonest cultivators, began to be rife. Cases of assault and 
restraint culminated in serious disturbances in parts of Bengal, 
and the services of the military were for a time required to 
protect the planters. A special commission was appointed to 
inquire into the whole system of indigo cultivation. The finding 
of the Commissioners was against the planters on the most im- 
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portant issue. They declared that the cultivation of the crop 
by the raiyats was unprofitable at the existing rates, though the 
raiyats were found to have been guilty of some excesses. The 
indigo planters of Bengal had, it was found, established a sort of 
monopoly, inasmuch as individual manufacturers could not com- 
pete, under a system of free contract, with the existing factories, 
owing to the fact that the latter got a large portion of the raw 
produce from the raiyats at considerably less than its full value. 
The authorities acted vigorously. The raiyats were informed 
that they must fulfil their legal obligations, but they were also 
told that there was no obligation on their part to cultivate indigo 
on behalf of the Europeans when their existing contracts had 
been discharged. Acts of violence or attempts at compulsion by 
factory servants were sternly repressed; the number of courts 
in the disturbed areas was increased, and justice was brought 
nearer to the homes of the masses of the people. 

The indigo disturbances of 1860, and the steps taken by the 
Bengal Government to repress the disorders, led to a violent 
controversy. The planters, supported by a section of the Press, 
imputed bias to the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, the Hon. 
Mr. J. P. Grant (better known later as Sir John Peter Grant), 
and several other officials. The officials, it was said, were jealous 
of any independent body of Europeans resident in the country, 
who might be strong enough to oppose or criticise their despotic 
acts of power. The covenanted servants of the Company had 
in former days zealously opposed the settlements of non-coven- 
anted Europeans in India. In 1813, for instance, an elaborate 
remonstrance was made on behalf of the Company to the British 
Government against the system of granting licences to go to 
India, on the ground that “among British residents in India 
there is a strong disposition to assert what they conceive to be 
their constitutional and indefeasible rights, a general leaning 
towards each other, and a common jealousy of the authority of 
Government.” The policy of the Bengal Government of 1860 
was, it was said, a reversion to this old policy, and the aets of its 
servants were deliberately intended to discourage the settlement 
of European “interlopers” in India. Violent attacks were made 
in the Press on the character of the Civil Service, and in a work 
entitled An Appeal of the Indigo Planters to the British Govern- 
ment, Parliament, and People the covenanted Civil Servant was 
held up to public scorn as an odious tyrant, who was careless 


1 Report of the Indigo Commission, 1861, 
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even of the rights of his own countrymen whenever they chanced 
to come into conflict with his own pet views. 

“The worn and decrepit invalid,” said the writer, ““whom we 
see about London is no more like the Civil Servant of the East 
in his pride and in his power than is the lion of the forests of 
Atlas, reposing in his strength or crushing in his spring, like the 
harmless beast who does duty as the type of his race in an 
English menagerie. In the early days of the Indian Empire our 
civilian went out from England a mere boy, and he found himself 
at once a member of a dominant and privileged class. The 
millions of Hindustan bowed themselves to the ground before 
him. After a few years of office, with a salary greater than that 
of grey-headed barristers in judicial positions at home, he 
became in some far-away province the pro-consul of the great 
sovereign Company. He was ignorant of the habits and customs 
of the people, and he had a bare smattering of their languages, 
yet his fiat was practically without appeal in all cases, from a 
contest between two farmers to the confiscation of the possessions 
of an ancient line of princes. . . . The King’s army, and even the 
King’s judges, were an inferior class to themselves; but the few 
struggling settlers who had found their way from England with- 
out being decorated with the Company’s covenant were . 
pariahs, the lowest of the low.” 

The echoes of this violent controversy have long since died 
away, and it is therefore now possible to review the facts dis- 
passionately and without acrimony. It is true that the coven- 
anted servants of the East India Company for a long time looked 
on the European residents who were not servants of the Company 
as interlopers, and a useless weight and embarrassment to the 
Government. The chief source of this feeling was, of course, 
the anxiety to preserve the monopolies of the Company intact. 
The covenanted servants of the Company, as already explained, 
frequently undertook indigo cultivation and manufacture in asso- 
ciation with private traders and planters. During this period 
the planters found the co-operation and assistance of the civilians 
a most useful asset, and there were then no complaints made by 
them of the autocratic methods of the Civil Service. or similar 
reasons the great body of indigo planters refrained from taking 
part in the agitation against the Company’s rule and against the 
renewal of the charters in 1814, 1834, and in the final crisis of 
1858. 

When the indigo troubles of 1860 arose, a new generation of 
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civilians had come into existence who were entirely dissociated 
from trade, and whose sole duty was the control and supervision 
of the administration. The system of indigo cultivation in vogue 
in Bengal in 1860 was undoubtedly inherited by the planters from 
the days when civil servants owned factories or traded in the raw 
product, and it may be conceded at once that it is likely that 
several of the abuses which were charged against the planters in 
1860 flourished in those days. But the altered status of the 
Civil Service made an enormous difference, and the manner in 
which the indigo troubles were dealt with was one of the first 
signal illustrations of the change in the character and conduct of 
Indian administration. It was evidently futile to expect that 
the servants of a great trading Company would consider the 
general interests of the administration of paramount importance 
as against their own or their masters’ trading interests. Once 
they and their masters were dissociated from trade interests, the 
road was, however, clear. Their duty was fearlessly to uphold 
the law of the iand, and to see that the scales of justice were 
fairly held. The masses of the cultivators were evidently being 
forced to cultivate indigo at unremunerative rates for their 
European masters, and the authorities were determined to stop 
this and other abuses. The planters were taken by surprise. 
They did not realise the change which the abolition of the Com- 
pany had effected in the character of the administration. They 
were themselves the heirs of a vicious system, which they could 
hardly be expected to reform without pressure from without. 
They gave vent to violent language, ard abused the ‘“heaven- 
born” civilians who had dared to check the abuses of a system 
which had been started under the «gis of their own official 
predecessors. 

It is somewhat remarkable that one of tlie first great contests 
of the reformed Indian bureaucracy sheuld have been on 
behalf of the most important section of the illiterate and in- 
articulate masses of India against men of British nationality. 
The incident was a foretaste of what was to come, for since that 
date the most important and the most arduous duty of British 
administrators in India has been to protect these same inarticu- 
late classes against oppression, and to effect the emancipation of 
the Indian peasant. 

The action taken by the Government of Bengal against the 
planters led to a partial transfer of the industry from the districts 
of Lower Bengal to Behar, the North-Western Provinces, and 
Madras. In addition to the fact that the planters of Lower 
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Bengal were paying the raiyats for the raw produce at very low 
rates, the season of its cultivation was irksome to them, as it 
conflicted with the season of their food crops. The raiyats of 
Madras and of parts of Upper India were, on the other hand, 
quite willing to grow indigo at low rates, as the indigo season 
in their districts did not conflict with the seasons for food crops. 
For these reasons a partial migration of the industry took place, 
and the next twenty years witnessed a considerable expansion 
of indigo cultivation in Behar, Upper India, and Madras. Indian 
capitalists and landowners also began to take a considerable part 
in the trade, especially in the Madras Presidency. 

The total exports from Madras in the year 1855-56 were 
1,270 tons. Within the next thirty years they had increased by 
nearly 70 per cent., while the exports from Bengal (including 
Behar) declined by 3 per cent. during the same period. The 
tctal annual export from India had risen to 6,500 tons in 1887, 
an increase of 11 per cent. on the figures for 1855-56. It was 
not, however, till the ’nineties that the trade attained its zenith. 
In 1895-6 the total exports amounted to 9,366 tons, valued at 
over three and a half millions sterling. The price of good indigo 
had also risen from Rs. 200 per factory maund in 1860 to Rs. 300. 
To all appearances the Indian indigo industry was in a most 
flourishing condition. India enjoyed an almost complete mono- 
poly of the trade. The Spanish and French planters of the 
Western hemisphere lad practically disappeared. Central 
America, Java, and the Philippine Isles supplied a small quota 
to the European markets, but at least nine-tenths of the trade 
was Indian. The European indigo planters made enormous 
profits about this period. They lived like Indian princes on their 
estates, and spent their money freely, little thinking that the days 
of tribulation were at hand. 

As far back at 1880 a German scientist, Professor Bayer, 
had been engaged in researches with a view to the production of 
artificial indigo. By a series of ingenious processes an artificial 
product known as indigotin was obtained from coal-tar, which is 
almost identical with natural indigo dye. ‘The early attempts 
at manufacture were not, however, successful from a financial 
point of view, owing to the tedious character of the process and 
the losses sustained in the preparation. The planters were, 
therefore, for a while left masters of the situation. The failure 
of the synthetic product coincided with a boom in the market, 
and the planters thought no more of the matter; they laughed 
to scorn the idea that some German crank could produce 
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indigotin to compete with the natural dye. Ne efforts were made 
to improve the system of cultivation or manufacture. The 
German scientists worked on, and perfected their process. In 
1897 the crash came. German synthetic indigo was placed on 
the market. In the following year there was a serious drop in 
indigo production in India, and during the last thirteen or four- 
teen years the history of the Indian dye has been one of steady 
decrease in production and in price, owing to the increasing 
competition of the synthetic product. In the year 1910 the 
total indigo production was only one-tenth of the out-turn for 
1897, and the price had dropped to half. Of the eight or nine 
hundred tons now exported annually, two-thirds come from 
Lower Bengal and Behar, mainly Behar, and one-sixth from 
Madras. 

The gradual, and, as it would now appear, all but inevitable 
destruction of one of the most ancient British industries in India 
affected the planting community to a disastrous extent. Fac- 
tories have been closed down, and managers and assistants have 
been sent adrift to find employment in other fields. A remnant 
of the planters have, however, stuck to indigo cultivation, and 
inaugurated a campaign of improvement in the methods of culti- 
vation and manufacture, in the hope that they may be able to 
weather the storm and compete successfully with the synthetic 
product. The Bengal Government gave a liberal grant in aid 
of indigo research, and Mr. Rawson and a staff of chemists were 
brought out from Bradford in 1899 to start investigations in 
India. Mr. Rawson’s researches have led to some improvement 
in the methods of manufacture, and to the extraction of a higher 
percentage of dye from the raw product. A further and more 
important improvement was effected by Mr. Coventry, the 
Inspector-General of Agriculture, who introduced the Java plant. 
The latter yields more leaf and much more colour than the 
Sumatrana plant, which was previously planted in Behar. Not- 
withstanding these efforts, the Behar out-turn for the year 
1909-10 was the lowest on record. Research work, however, 
continues, and the Bengal Government made, in 1909, a grant 
of £2,000 annually for a period of five years in aid of further 
investigations and experiments. It is contended that the price 
of synthetic indigo is very near the cost of production, and that, 
if an increased percentage of dye can be extracted from the natural 
indigo plant by means of some simple and inexpensive process, 
the natural indigo will again recover its place in the markets of 
the world. The price of the synthetic dye is, however, con- 
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siderably less than the price of the natural dye, and the sale of 
the latter is more or less confined to markets where it has a 
monopoly, though now only a very limited one. In the distribu- 
tion of indigo exports, the decline in the figures for the United 
Kingdom is most striking. The only countries which show an 
increasing demand (1910-1]) are the United Kingdom, the 
United States, and Egypt. The synthetic dye is now firmly 
established in the markets of Europe, and the German aniline 
companies are to all appearances in a flourishing condition, the 
dividends paid by them in 1910 ranging from 10 to 25 per cent. 
Short of the imposition of a tax on the imports of the synthetic 
dye into the United Kingdom, it appears that the indigo industry 
of India can never regain its former importance. The natural dye 
is, however, undoubtedly superior to the artificial product for the 
dyeing of woollen and cotton fabrics, and it is possible that a 
small but limited market, at something like monopoly prices, 
will therefore always be found for it in the markets of Europe. 
In addition, there are, of course, the internal Indian trade, and 
the markets east of Suez, where the synthetic companies have 
hitherto made small progress. 

The decline of the indigo trade is the more to be regretted as, 
under the modern system of cultivation and manufacture, the 
abuses which were at one time associated with it have ceased to 
exist. In Behar, where the industry has been largely concen- 
trated for several years, about three-fourths of the indigo grown 
is cultivated direct by the factories themselves, and the system 
of cultivation by raiyats has been stripped of its objectionable 
features. The Settlement Officer of North Behar declared in 
1903 that the indigo industry might, “without any qualification 
whatever, be pronounced a boon to the proprietors and labourers 
of the district.” ? 

ASIATICUS 


1 Report on the Settlement Operations, Darbhanga District, 1903. 














REVIEWS 


The Village Labourer, 1760-1832: A Study in the Government 
of England before the Reform Bill. By J. L. Hammonp 
and BaRBARA HaMMoNnD. (London: Longmans. 1911. 
Pp. x+ 418.) 


Common Land and Inclosure. By E. C. K. GonNER. (London : 
Macmillan. 1912. Pp xxx+461.) 


THE books are complementary, and so it is well to review them 
side by side, but they have not the same scope and there is no 
trace of a common spirit. In one the inclosures of the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries form the second act 
in a brilliantly written social tragedy, full of pity and terror. In 
the other inclosure all down the centuries “is treated as con- 
tinuous and as due in the main to the operation of large economic 
and, so to say, normal causes.” The tragedy takes no account of 
‘“‘so to say normal causes,” long periods and impersonal forces. 
Individuals and classes come on the stage with their suffering, folly 
or sin : then the judgment is set and the books are opened. ‘We 
are not concerned,” say Mr. and Mrs. Hammond, “to corroborate 
or to dispute the contention that inclosure made England more 
productive, or to discuss the merits of inclosure itself as a public 
policy. Our business is with the changes that the inclosures 
caused in the social structure of England, from the manner in 
which they were in practice carried out.” The book is an indict- 
ment of the English governing class in its relation to inclosure 
and the rural labourer along lines familiar to economic historians, 
with a “fuller treatment of the actual method of Parliamentary 
inclosure ” than has before been published, and a new and moving 
epilogue—based largely on documentary research—dealing with 
the labourers’ rising of 1830. 

Having decided to omit the problem of productivity, and in 
fact omitting many other relevant matters, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hammond give us a picture that is out of drawing. Inclosure, 
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left to stand alone, appears both more important and less inevit- 
able than it actually was. Throughout the book one gets the 
impression that but for greed things could have gone on very well 
as they were: I am certain that is the view which the unlearned 
reader would carry away. Perhaps it is true, though I do not 
think so; but it should be argued. There is nowhere any sugges- 
tion as to how common-field agriculture was to meet the needs of 
England. “In this tiresome partnership,’ we are told (p. 36), 
“the swift were put between the shafts with the slow, and the 
temptation to think that what was wanted was to get rid of the 
partnership altogether was almost irresistible.” What then was 
wanted? This we are never told. So, too, in the case of common 
waste. What is said of the sufferings of small yeomen, farmers, 
cottagers, or squatters from the too reckless inclosure of commons 
is all true ; the praise given (p. 75) to the statesmanlike proposal of 
the Board of Agriculture in 1796 that some of the waste should be 
set aside as allotments for ever, or to a somewhat similar proposal 
from Lord Suffield in 1830 (p. 321) is thoroughly deserved ; but as 
we are never told whether or not inclosure of waste was in any 
case desirable from the national standpoint, though many phrases 
here and there suggest without argument that it was not, we 
are left to pass judgment on “the manner in which the inclosures 
were actually carried out,” without knowing whether the Board 
in 1796 was just proposing palliatives for a great evil or attempting 
to reserve the rights of the poor in connection with a great step 
in national economic progress. Our judgment on the Government 
of England that rejected the Board’s advice must be influenced 
by our answer to this previous question; and we are given no 
answer. With that the authors “are not concerned.” But in 
judging a government they ought to be concerned. 

Nor are they altogether free from bias against the governing 
classes. In illustration of aristocratic motive we are given a 
long, true, and most shabby story of how George Selwyn, 
“Bully” and “Harry” worked at a Sedgmoor inclosure bill to 
pay their gambling debts; and we are reminded that Bully is 
not “the only aristocrat in difficulties.” True, and most 
admirable art; but is it quite fair? Contrast Professor Gonner 
(p. vii): “I have purposely abstained from dwelling at length 
on the incidents of a few cases. Such a method, while it may 
make things more picturesque, is misleading, when the in- 
stances are few out of many thousands, and are not necessarily 
typical.” Or again (Hammond, p. 62): “We can obtain some 
idea of the kind of man whom the landowners considered to be 
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competent and satisfactory [inclosure] commissioners from the 
Standing Orders of 1801, which forbade the employment in this 
capacity of the bailiff of the lord of the manor.” Put “some 
landowners” for “the landowners” and the statement is formally 
correct ; but as it was a Parliament of landowners that passed the 
Orders, it would be equally correct to write “the sort of person 
whom the landowners did not consider,” etc. There is no attempt 
to prove that bailifis often had been appointed. Professor 
Gonner’s deliberate opinion (p. 95) is that “taken as a whole, the 
work of division and apportionment appears to have been dis- 
charged conscientiously and fairly”—too kindly an opinion, as 
I think, but useful as a corrective. 

To the authors of The English Labourer, as they appear in 
their book, any advocate of any kind of inclosure is suspect. 
They can only explain the fact that “Bentham himself” gloated 
over inclosure by some queer philosophic bias. When Arthur 
Young awakes to its incidental iniquities, he is quoted with all 
respect ; but when, in his Survey of Oxfordshire, written long 
after his conversion from indiscriminating inclosure-worship, he 
dares to describe the wretched state of a particular common, we 
are told in parenthesis that a subsequent historian of Oxford 
condemned his Survey as ‘“a work . . . supported by the farmers 
and landlords,’ which had “caught their strain.” Abuse the 
plaintifi’s attorney. Another pleader’s device is not despised—the 
sweeping statement followed by facts that do not quite bear it 
out. Here is an instance:—After inclosure (p. 110) “the 
labourer” had “to buy the food that formerly he had produced 
himself” and “in a rising market.” Evidence follows, serious 
enough, that some food prices rose—milk and butter, for instance 
—owing to the desire of big farmers to concentrate on cereals 
or take their milk and butter to town. Then a quotation from 
a contemporary to show that formerly the labourer bought these 
things from a small farmer. Not a word of “producing himself,” 
though no doubt he often did produce food from his cow on the 
common, or perhaps now and then from a rig in the open field. 
The whole paragraph gives the impression that inclosures were 
the cause, or the main cause, of the price rise in the ‘nineties. 
It is the leading passage in the book—almost the only passage— 
relating to prices, and it is not good. And there is no suggestion 
in it or in the footnotes or in the bibliography that any serious 
study of prices has been so much as attempted. 

The title of the book itself might be taken as an instance of 
a generalisation not quite borne out by what follows. It should 
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be “the Southern labourer.” Once towards the close “the 
labourer” is called “the South of England labourer” (p. 248). 
Twice (p. 127, p. 183) the Northern labourer appears in relative 
comfort as a foil to the misery of the South. There are accounts 
of inclosure troubles in the West Riding and in Lincolnshire and 
a few other general references; but the treatment of the North 
as a whole is inadequate. Perhaps it is well that it should be 
so, for the agrarian conditions in the three north-western counties 
and in a good many other districts of the north and west, would 
not quite fit that account of “the village before inclosure”’ from 
which the authors start. They complain somewhere of the 
“simplifying philosophy of the eighteenth century,” while them- 
selves simplifying its economic history. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hammond have so strong a case against the 
governors of England that they could have afforded to be more 
moderate and more exact. ‘They could have afforded to show 
more knowledge of ‘“‘the old English village,” its many varieties, 
and of the great progress made by inclosure before their story 
begins. ‘The vague statements (p. 34) that “before the eighteenth 
century” ‘‘the Midlands had been the chief scene of these 
changes”’ is not enough and is not correct. They might have 
made it clearer that Kent, where the rising of 1830 started—a 
rising which the whole scheme of the book encourages one to 
connect with recent inclosure, as well as with the wage problem 
after Speenhamland—that Kent had no common fields and very 
few commons left to be inclosed by Act of Parliament. They 
might even have spared an odd word of comprehension for the 
farmer of the inclosure age; but he was “large,” but he was 
“capitalistic,” and so he receives no sympathy. It is confidently 
asserted, without a line of proof or even a reference, that “he” 
“‘made larger profits than were necessary to induce him to apply 
his capital and ability to farming.” No doubt some of “him” 
did; but this provision of a single neck for a whole social class 
in order to facilitate execution is neither history nor economics. 
Also it is just the method by which the inclosure fanatic of the 
eighteenth century proved that “the commoner” was a lazy devil. 

With most of what is said of the abuses arising from the 
promotion of inclosure bills and their conduct through Parlia- 
ment by the parties mainly interested there can be no quarrel. 
The evidence of widespread injury to humble folk is sufticient ; 
nor need one word be subtracted from the denunciation of the 
game laws and other barbarisms of the propertied governors of the 
early nineteenth century. 1 am myself rather disposed to agree 
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with the authors’ view that a revived statutory wage, such as 
Whitbread and others proposed, and the Justices of Speenham- 
land debated, would have been better than the allowance system ; 
though I cannot accept some of the economic propositions 
scattered about their discussion of the matter. A damning aspect 
of the allowance system is brought to light on pp. 184 sq.— 
the fall in the official standard of life during the currency of the 
system, a fall amounting in some cases to about 33 per cent. 
in the quantity of bread thought necessary for a family of four. 
Tbere was provocation enough for that last labourers’ revolt for 
decent wages, which occupies the final chapters of the book. 
Its tale—the tale which constitutes Mr. and Mrs. Hammond’s 
main contribution to history—is so wretched, so infinitely dis- 
creditable to the governors of England, that one can understand 
how its shadow got thrown back over every preceding page. 
Professor Gonner is everything that Mr. and Mrs. Hammond 
are not, detached, not easy to read, fond of qualifying clauses, 
formally economic, given to maps and statistics rather than to 
anecdote, learned in the earlier history of inclosure. His chapter 
on the seventeenth century is a reprint of an article which, when 
published a few years ago in the English Historical Review, 
did as much as any single piece of research of the last ten years 
to upset the old view that the end of the Tudor period marked 
a definite lull in the movement. Nothing more scientific than 
this book has ever been written on the whole question. Fresh 
light is thrown on innumerable points in the story, from the 
fifteenth century downwards. For the first time careful attention 
is given throughout to topography and soil as determining factors 
in the date and character of local inclosure movements. Unless 
I am much mistaken, no other writer has ever realised the full 
relevance of geology. No one has previously traced the evolution 
of the Private Inclosure Act or explained its relation to the 
inclosure agreements of the seventeenth century. No one has so 
fully correlated the progress of inclosure with the progress in 
means of transport and agricultural specialisation. And no one 
but Professor Gonner has ever tried to test the generalisations 
as to the effects of the two-fold movement of the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries—the pasture inclosures and the arable 
inclosures—by an appeal to figures. There are, of course, many 
things that figures will not test, and these are just the things 
for which Mr. and Mrs. Hammond care—the value of a personal 
independence that was perhaps somewhat squalid, or of social 
bonds in village life that were in part customary and neighbourly 
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rather than financial. But where figures can be applied the 
results are very instructive. 

For comparison with The English Labourer, one turns 
to the last quarter of the book, the effect of inclosures on Conditions 
of Rural Life, and Employment and Population. Take depopula- 
tion. Mr. and Mrs. Hammond in their conclusion blame the 
world at large for undervaluing The Deserted Village as an 
historical document. Mr. Gonner puts it in a footnote as an 
instance of “the exaggerated popular view” (p. 397), and goes on 
to prove that in nineteen and a half English counties there was 
no possibility of villages being deserted up to 1800, either because 
there was so little inclosure at all, or because the land inclosed 
was mainly waste and wild; that in six others the nature of 
inclosure was not such as to affect population, whatever its other 
effects may have been, and that from these six we have no 
complaints ; that figures nowhere show any close correspondence 
between the amount of inclosure and the rate of increase in 
population round about 1800; that the counties which still had 
much open field Jand in 1800 did not show a more rapidly growing 
rural population than inclosed counties during the next decade— 
rather the reverse; that parishes inclosed during the eighteenth 
century are “almost invariably’ more densely peopled than the 
average rural area in their county; that, in conclusion, “so far 
as the counties, or even large districts or portions of counties, 
are concerned, there is really no evidence of depopulation,” though 
there was dislocation and, in districts converted to pasture, a 
slower rate of increase than elsewhere. 

Or take poor rates. Professor Gonner (p. 417) finds “no close 
correspondence between inclosure and the state of poverty” 
generally, though he thinks that “considerable inclosure tended 
to produce some increase in the amount of relief.” But he notes 
elsewhere (p. 366) that “in many instances the rates in the 
neighbourhood of large commons prior to inclosure were 
abnormally high,” thus confirming in a measure the old 
eighteenth-century view that commons harboured ne’er-do-wells, 
which the Hammonds (pp. 37-40) treat as a nasty gentleman’s 
superstition. Of course, as a justification for the abolition of 
all commons it was a superstition, but that is no reason for stating 
the case partially. 

Professor Gonner naturally confirms the view that the labourer 
who had no legal rights of common but enjoyed certain customary 
privileges, and the small owner, farmer, or cottager with legal 
rights, often lost by the inclosure movement; but he reminds 
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us that consolidation of holdings was going on quite apart from 
inclosure, though obviously an inclosure gave special oppor- 
tunities. His view that “on the whole the commissioners dealt 
very fairly with the small holders” (p. 373) is repeated more 
than once. He sees both the good and the evil of the old order, 
and he knows that the divorce of common rights from arable 
holdings, which had been going on since the close of the Middle 
Ages, did often make commons the resort of rich graziers and 
miscellaneous bad characters to the detriment of the deserving 
poor. With some regret he refuses to give “a simple one-sided 
decision” of “approval or condemnation ” as to “the effect of the 
eighteenth-century inclosures upon the condition of the labouring 
class,” because he honestly can’t. 

Beginning with a more or less legal account of “common” 
in all its varieties, full of useful distinctions and modifications of 
popular verdicts, he next deals with the methods of its extinction, 
chief of which are approvement, agreement, and the private Act. 
A separate chapter is given to the working of the private bill 
system in nearly all its aspects; the omission being that point 
to which Mr. and Mrs. Hammond pay most attention—the way 
the bills were put through Parliament. A long and difficult 
chapter summarises the whole progress of inclosure, difficult 
firstly because it makes constant and familiar reference to persons, 
facts and opinions formally introduced only in later chapters or 
in appendices, and secondly because at times the style is unhappy. 
Separate chapters on the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
follow. An appendix to this section supplies valuable notes on the 
whole movement county by county. “Telegraphese” is perhaps 
permissible in appendix, but one may fairly protest against 
sentences such as these (p. 247, Warwick) :—‘In the country 
north of Avon the woods thinned [in the seventeenth century | 
owing to ironmaking, Speed, Geography, I., 53; also Gibson’s 
addition to Camden, II., 328 (t.e., 1694). But according to 
Gibson this affecting the Fielden in south, since more land in 
north being free for crops, need arose for ch«’ +, butter, and 
flesh to counterbalance.” 

After progress, effects—general effects, effects on agriculture, 
on the production of particular commodities, on the relative out- 
puts of animal products and grain, on conditions of rural life, 
on employment and population. Each group of effects is traced 
historically. The whole method involves a good deal of repetition 
and one gets a little weary of the reappearance of some of 
Professor Gonner’s favourite witnesses constantly saying the same 
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thing in different contexts; but the separate treatment of each 
group of effects is so convenient and so thorough that I would 
not have it otherwise. Statistical appendices and maps complete 
this first systematic examination of inclosure in all its bearings. 
Beside The English Labourer it is bloodless as a Board of Trade 
return, but that is its author’s deliberate design. It is, as I 
have indicated, not a book with a thesis that can be summarised. 
J. H. CLAPHAM 


The Ricardian Socialists. By ESTHER LOWENTHAL. Columbia 
University Studies. No. 1 of Vol. xlvi. (New York: 
Longmans, Green and Co. 1911. Pp. 105. Price 3s.) 


Miss LOWENTHAL has selected and analysed with eminent 
skill the writings of the four fascinating authors who have become 
known to the present generation as the Ricardian Socialists. 
These men are the Irishman, William Thompson, the disciple 
of Jeremy Bentham and Robert Owen; John Gray, the old 
schoolboy of Repton and prosperous man of business, who spent 
his later life in London and Scotland brooding upon the ills of 
society and expressing in print his wrath and remedies ; Thomas 
Hodgskin, the Radical journalist, who lectured at the newly 
established Mechanics’ Institute in London and subsequently 
joined the staff of the Economist at the same time that Herbert 
Spencer was writing for it; and finally, the journeyman printer, 
John Francis Bray, of whose life practically nothing is known. 

Bray wrote in 1839, but the main writings of the other three 
fall between 1824 and 1834, that strange decade in English 
history, when social England was painfully digesting the 
triumphs of the Industrial Revolution and the Napoleonic Wars. 

The theme of all these writers was the Right of the Labourer 
to the Whole Produce of his Labour, and it was a theme of 
optimism. They saw that England was a country of immense 
productive capacity, and they believed that this capacity could 
be made to yield happiness to the working classes if it was accom- 
panied by a more equitable system of distribution. The classical 
economists, the gloomy and mechanical speculators of the 
Ricardian school, had, in their opinion, committed the fatal 
blunder of confining all their attention to production and neglect- 
ing distribution altogether. ‘Those who have read, for example, 
the Report of the Poor Law Commissioners of 1834, and the 
Evidence given before the Select Committee on Petitions from 
the Hand-loom Weavers of 1834-5, must realise the tragic 
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muddle into which the social economy of England had fallen, 
and they will understand the indignation felt by the early 
English Socialists at the pessimisms of the Ricardian economists, 
with their rigid laws of wages, population and diminishing 
returns, which were thrown as a kind of wet blanket over the 
passionate cries of the workers for a better state of things. 

The Ricardian Socialists were fairly unanimous on their 
critical side. They appealed with confidence to the economists 
themselves for the vindication of their main contention. They 
could find in the writings of Locke, Adam Smith, and Ricardo 
plenty of passages which seemed to justify their claim that 
labour was the source of all value. They fastened on the classical 
distinctions between productive and unproductive labour, be- 
tween the natural and artificial systems of society, between fixed 
and circulating capital, and they elaborated these into an argu- 
ment to the effect that there was a great pool of surplus value, 
which by the chicanery of the exchanges the merchants and 
capitalists seized for themselves but which belonged by right to 
the labourers who created it. After reading their arguments, we 
must feel that they anticipated Marx’s theory of exploitation and 
surplus value, without, however, wrapping themselves in Marx’s 
gloomy fatalism or supporting their theory by the argument from 
history which Marx extracted from his researches into English 
Blue Books. It should be noted that the contact between Bray 
and Marx is direct, for the latter, in his Misére de la Philosophie 
(1847), quotes nine pages from Bray’s book, Labour’s Wrongs 
and Labour’s Remedies, though in his greater work, Das Kapital, 
he does not even mention Bray’s name. It was fortunate for 
Marx that Bray was so little remembered. 

Though these writers are called the “Ricardian” Socialists, 
it is not clear that they studied Ricardo himself. As Miss 
Lowenthal puts it (p. 103), “the term Ricardian Socialism is 
probably due to the fact that Ricardo was the dominant figure 
of a school in which the labor theory of value was a common 
doctrine.” It is possible that, if they had read and digested 
Ricardo, they might have avoided much of the nonsense on 
currency and credit which mars all their writings. 

On their constructive side the Socialists were not in complete 
agreement. Hodgskin was an out and out individualist; Bray 
drew near to modern Socialism by advocating the State ownership 
of the means of production. But the position of both was ex- 
ceptional. The standpoint of Thompson and Gray was more 
characteristic of the time. These men were at once the disciples 
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of Bentham and Owen. The dream, thus jointly inspired, was 
that of a community of freely associating individuals rid of the 
oppressions of government and the degradations of the com- 
petitive system, working for the joy of work, and playing with 
painfully monotonous zeal, pursuing agriculture where they could 
see the whole process from the sowing of the seed to the eating 
of the grain, and manufacturing with the aid of triumphant 
machinery the simple and useful products that would suffice for 
their daily maintenance. 

The literature upon the early English Socialists is a growing 
one. Miss Lowenthal’s book is a worthy supplement to Dr. 
Menger’s Right to the Whole Produce of Labour and to Professor 
Foxwell’s wonderful introduction to the English edition of it. 
We are tempted to ask whether it would be possible for any of 
those who have access to the original material to republish some 
part of it for the edification and instruction of present-day 
students. Thompson’s Labour Rewarded, Gray’s Lecture on 
Human Happiness, Hodgskin’s Labour Defended, Bray’s 
Labour’s Wrongs and Labour’s Remedy, are all short works, 
and they would form together a fascinating quartette. 

C. R. Fay 


The Labor Movement in France: A Study in Revolutionary 
Syndicalism. By Louis Levine, Ph.D. Columbia Univer- 
sity Studies in Political Science. Vol. XLVI., No. 3. (New 
York : Longmans. London: King. 1912. Pp. 212.) 


THIs is apparently a doctoral dissertation; and it is a sub- 
stantial, systematic, and intelligent piece of work. It is not, 
perhaps, particularly well proportioned : the greater part of the 
first chapter, on the labour movement before 1871, might have 
been omitted without any loss; while, at the other end of the 
story, there is nothing about the great railway dispute of 1910 
and the attempt made to bring about the long-contemplated 
general strike. On the whole practical and concrete side of the 
subject, indeed, the book is very weak. Revolutionary syndicalism 
is, of course, an effort to use syndicates, or trade unions, to 
bring about social revolution. Dr. Levine is careful to point out 
that the financial weakness of French trade unions makes them 
peculiarly susceptible to revolutionary propaganda. But he gives 
us no real impression of the trade union background; of what 
the unions are doing when they are not listening to speeches on 
the general strike or “direct action”; or why some of the big 
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unions are -so ready to follow a revolutionary lead and others 
so evidently of another mind. 

Dr. Levine’s book is made up largely of a chronological account 
of the annual conferences of the ““C.G.T.,” based, for the earlier 
years, largely on Seilhac’s well-known volume, and for the later 
on the official comptes rendus ; and so far as one can judge without 
going to the original reports, the abstract is fairly adequate and 
reasonably impartial. Joined to this is a quite interesting review 
of the writings of the literary exponents or champions of the 
new faith, especially M. Georges Sorel; though Dr. Levine 
properly warns us against supposing that the philosophiser of 
the movement has been in any practical sense a leader of it. 

Dr. Levine’s dissertation is a statement of ideas and not a 
criticism of them; and in that respect he sets an example which 
his reviewer will do well to follow. But I may be allowed one 
general remark. It is that the vogue just now of “syndicalist” 
ideas means the return of France for a while to the intellectual 
leadership—a mistaken and disastrous leadership, perhaps, but 
still a leadership—of the world’s revolutionary forces. When 
John Mill wrote in 1848, the only “Socialism” worth taking 
account of was French; and no one can read Comte without 
smiling at his seemingly fatuous belief in the intellectual mission 
of his country. Since then, for more than half a century, France 
has taken a second place in revolutionary minds: the foreground 
has been occupied by German “thought” and Karl Marx. 
Whether French logicality, with its unabashed avowal of the 
doctrine of “the conscious minority” and its rejection of all 
“parliamentarism,”’ whether political or economic, is likely long 
to engage the attention of any considerable part of the working 
classes remains to be seen. Meanwhile, it must be confessed that, 
to the outside critic, the change from Kautsky to Sorel is rather 
refreshing, even if he disagrees with each of them almost equally. 

W. J. ASHLEY 


Rural Economy in the Bombay Deccan. By G. KE&ATINGE. 
(London: Longmans. 1912. Pp. xxii+212. 4s. 6d. net.) 


In this excellent little book the author, who holds the post 
of Director of Agriculture in the Presidency of Bombay, has 
wisely confined himself to a study of agricultural conditions in 
the fairly homogeneous tract known as “the Deccan,” the high- 
lying country above the Ghats, with a rainfall which diminishes 
in amount and becomes more uncertain in distribution the further 
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east one goes. His account is evidently based upon long and 
careful study, and his conclusions are fortified, where possible, 
by statistics, so that he never loses touch with the facts. 

It is essential to the prosperity of the cultivator that he should 
be able to feel himself secure in the possession of his land and 
of its produce, and should not be exposed to excessive taxation. 
Mr. Keatinge gives a brief and clear history of land tenure 
and land revenue in the area with which he deals, and shows 
how the ordinary Deccan “ryot” or landholder now holds his 
land direct from Government as a heritable and transferable 
property, which he can either cultivate himself or lease to others 
for cultivation, subject to the payment of the land revenue; and 
how the land revenue and other demands on the land, which 
under native rule were arbitrary and often crushing, are now 
definitely fixed, and subject to revision only after every thirty 
years. The Bombay system of reassessment differs from the 
systems adopted in most of the other Provinces in India in that 
it does not make the net produce, or actual rent, or renting-value 
of the land the principal basis of the land revenue assessment, 
but proceeds on the assumption that the first complete general 
assessment made by British officers some sixty years ago furnished 
a perfect measure of the land revenue the different holdings 
should pay, as compared with one another; so that, broadly 
speaking, a reassessment nowadays means little more than an 
alteration of the general pitch of the land revenue throughout a 
tract, and effects little change in the distribution of the total 
burden over the different holdings, even where existing rents 
show that the original distribution has become unfair to the 
owners as between themselves. Fortunately, the recent rise of 
prices and of rents, as stated in rupees, has been so rapid here, 
as in most other parts of India, that the land revenue demand has 
been unable to keep pace with it, and according to the author it 
now absorbs only about four per cent. of the value of the gross 
produce of the land; so that, although it may not be very 
equitably distributed, it is undoubtedly moderate in its general 
incidence. The Bombay Government used to be noted for the 
rigidity with which it collected the land revenue demand, even 
in bad years; but it has recently, in common with the rest of 
India, made its procedure much more elastic, and now adjusts 
the collections of each year to the outturn of the harvests, so 
that the cultivator can rarely have much difficulty in satisfying 
the State’s lenient demand from the actual produce of his fields. 

One of the main disadvantages from which the cultivator of 
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unirrigated land suffers is the waste of his time, owing to the want 
of useful occupation in the fields at certain seasons of the year ; 
and among the benefits conferred by the provision of facilities for 
irrigation, not the least is that it supplies the cultivator with more 
constant employment. The conditions of the Deccan do not lend 
themselves so readily to the construction of great canals as do 
those of other parts of India, but the Government have spent some 
£2,000,000 on irrigation works, and other similar works are 
either in progress or in contemplation which will go far to secure 
the prosperity of the people and save them from the recurrence of 
the famines from which the country has from time to time suffered 
in the past. The people themselves have shown their appreciation 
of irrigation by constructing 150,000 wells at a cost of £4,000,000. 

Mr. Keatinge has made a careful study of the wages of the 
agricultural labourer, and shows that in the last thirty years they 
have risen from below 3 annas a day to about 44, a rise of 
50 per cent., which is in itself satisfactory, although 44d. per 
day, the present rate, seems small compared with the 2s. 6d. 
a day which was recently found to be the average wage of 
unskilled agricultural labour in England. Prices of food-grains 
have also risen, but after allowing for this rise he estimates 
that the real wages of a field labourer have increased by 20 to 
50 per cent. during the last century. This improvement in wages 
is no doubt due largely to the great increase in cultivation, to the 
growth of commerce and of manufacturing industries, especially 
in the city of Bombay, and to the serious loss of population during 
the last fifteen years owing to famine and plague, from which the 
country is now comparatively free. 

The author shows how the improvement in the means of 
transport by road, railway, and steamship has brought the Deccan 
cultivator into communication with the world’s markets, and 
enabled him to get a better price for his crops and to purchase 
the manufactured goods he requires at a much cheaper rate, and 
gives statistics which prove how rapidly exports and imports have 
consequently increased and how the cultivation of cotton has been 
encouraged and has brought great profits to the landowners. 
He points out how the cultivator suffers from the lack of capital 
and from the high rate of interest, often 24 per cent. on a 
mortgage of land, and much higher on loans on personal security, 
and describes the measures the Government have taken to advance 
Government funds for the improvement of land at 6} per cent., 
to encourage the development of the system of co-operative credit, 
which promises to prove so beneficial to the Indian peasantry, 
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and to aid by its guarantee a bank formed with the object of 
financing agriculturists on reasonable terms. He discusses other 
means by which the Government can aid the cultivators, and 
gives an account of the work of research and education now 
carried on by the well-equipped Department of Agriculture, 
recently reorganised and strengthened, of which he is the efficient 
head. 

The book is full of accurate information and sound suggestion, 
and should prove very useful, not only to those who are directly 
interested in the problems of Indian agriculture, but to all 
students of economics who desire to contrast the conditions of an 
Oriental population, dependent almost entirely on the land, with 
those of the crowded industrial communities of the West. 

J. WILSON 


The Industrial Punjab. By A. LatiFi. (Bombay and London : 
Longmans, Green. 1911. Pp. xxvii+304. Price 4s. 6d.) 


In the Punjab, as in other Indian Provinces, much interest 
has recently been shown in the possibilities of industrial develop- 
ment, both by private individuals and by the Local Government, 
which deputed Mr. Latifi, a talented Indian member of the Civil 
Service, to compile the available information on the subject in 
a more convenient form than that of the monographs on various 
industries, which it has been the custom to publish from year 
to year. ‘The author has brought the facts up to date, after 
careful local inquiries and consultation with the best authorities, 
and has produced a readable volume, containing a fairly complete 
account of the condition of each industry and of the workmen 
engaged in it. He has also put forward a number of valuable 
suggestions, based partly on the experience of other countries, 
European and Oriental, as to the steps that might be taken to 
improve and develop each branch of industry. Those suggestions 
will no doubt receive full consideration from the Government, 
and may be commended for study to all interested in the trade 
of the Punjab and the welfare of its industrial population. 

The general impression given by this compilation is that, 
notwithstanding the great increase of prosperity secured in recent 
years by the Province, and especially by the large and important 
class of peasant proprietors, many of the poorer artisans are 
fighting an uphill battle against the products of the more highly 
organised communities of the West. The same cheapening of 
the means of transport by road, railway, and steamship which 
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has made it possible for the raw produce of the Punjab fields to 
compete in European markets with that of other distant countries, 
has brought the manufactures of Europe into the remotest 
villages at a price which makes it difficult for the unskilled, un- 
organised handworker to maintain his position in his own home- 
market and earn a living wage. His struggle has been made all 
the harder by the fact that, while the price of the commodities 
he produces has shown a tendency to fall owing to the cheapness 
of imported manufactures, the price of food-grains and of 
the raw materials he must purchase has risen greatly, owing to 
the demand for export ; and there is reason to fear that, in many 
cases, though his money earnings may not have fallen, or may 
even have risen slightly, his real wages have decreased or are in 
danger of decreasing. Large numbers of these artisans have to be 
content with earnings of sixpence a day or less ; few even of those 
possessed of hereditary skill can make as much as eighteen pence 
a day; and many of them must find it difficult to maintain their 
families at the same standard of comfort as they enjoyed not many 
years ago. At first sight it would appear that the comparative 
cheapness of labour should enable the local manufacture to hold 
its own with the imported article, but the want of capital, of 
education, and of organising ability is more than sufficient to 
counterbalance this advantage. In most industries the actual 
worker is deeply in debt to the middleman, and hence finds it 
difficult to adapt himself to altered circumstances, or even to 
change his location. There is some prospect that the establish- 
ment of co-operative credit societies, which have proved so bene- 
ficial to the peasants, may help the artisans also to free them- 
selves from the burden of debt. And there are indications that 
the merchant and professional classes, who have hitherto devoted 
their capital and energy mainly to the acquisition of agricultural 
land or to purely trading and commercial transactions, may find 
profit in the development of manufactures on modern lines, and 
so provide employment for the industrial workers in a form which 
will enable them to compete on more equal terms with imported 
goods. Few among the artisans can read or write; but the 
recent increased grants made for primary education will make 
it possible for those of them who wish, to have their sons better 
educated ; and steps have already been taken by the Government 
to encourage the foundation of technical schools, where a practical 
training will be given in several of the more important industries 
of the Province. Much remains to be done in this direction, 
and it will be necessary to proceed slowly and cautiously in order 
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to avoid mistakes. The Government has done much to improve 
the lot of the agriculturist, who is now enjoying unexampled 
prosperity ; and it is time for both the Government and the 
leading minds of the Province to devote more attention and 
effort towards ameliorating the condition of the hereditary artisans, 
who have not received their full share of the recent great increase 
in material wealth. Mr. Latifi’s compilation will be of much 
value in aiding them to arrive at a decision as to the best steps 
to take in order to attain this object. 
J. WILSON 


The Liverpool Docks Problem. By R. WiuuiAms. (Liverpool : 
Northern Publishing Co. 1912. 6d.) 


Mr. WItu1AMs’ small book on The Liverpool Docks Problem 
is more important than many lengthier discourses upon social 
questions, and it derives a special significance from the weight 
of authority which stands behind its exposition and proposals. 
Mr. Williams is Divisional Officer for the North-Western Division 
of the Labour Exchanges, and has had quite exceptional oppor- 
tunities, which he has used to the full, for studying from inside 
the whole problem of casual labour. His proposals have stood 
the searching criticisms of the shipowners and dock labourers 
of Liverpool, and have received, we understand, the imprimatur 
of organisations representing both parties. If, as is probable, 
they become the basis of a practical experiment in decasualising 
dock labour at Liverpool, and if, as there is no reason to doubt, 
that experiment proves a success, the scheme outlined by Mr. 
Williams can hardly fail to be tried at other ports where the 
problem, though smaller in size, is similar in kind. No doubt 
there are numerous practical difficulties which cannot be foreseen. 
But Mr. Williams’ suggestions certainly seem, on a first examina- 
tion, to bring us to the edge of treating successfully the particular 
type of unemployment with which he is concerned. 

The picture which Mr. Williams gives of casual labour at the 
Liverpool Docks is that with which we have already been made 
familiar by Miss Rathbone and Mr. Charles Booth. But his 
quantitative analysis of it—and in this matter quantities are all- 
important—is far the completest which has yet been made. By 
enlisting the assistance of shipowners, of trade union officials, and 
a corps of special investigators, he has been able to state approxi- 
mately the maximum number of men required during the month 
of January last, an exceptionally busy month in an exceptionally 
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busy season, and therefore offering an excellent sample for his 
purpose. The figure obtained, after allowance for overtime, is 
19,861. Now the membership of the Dockers’ Union is 29,500, 
and when one has deducted about 2,300 men as representing 
bargemen, etc., one may say that the total number of men depen- 
dent on the Docks for a living is 27,200. Therefore, between the 
maximum number of men required in a very busy month and 
the total number of men normally looking for work at the Docks, 
there is a difference of, at least, 7,000. In other words, about 
one-quarter of the dockers are economically superfluous. 

Mr. Williams’ next point is that the existence of this immense 
surplus is the inevitable result of a system under which each firm 
engages its own men at its own stand independently of every 
other. This point has been worked out so fully in Mr. Beveridge’s 
book on unemployment, that it need not be elaborated here. 
But Mr. Williams’ illustrations of the way in which casual labour 
is created give an impressive reality to the theoretical argument. 
“T know actual cases,” he says, “where an employer, who could 
easily have employed fifty men on weekly wages, peddled the 
work out among one hundred (giving each man approximately 
three days a week), simply because he occasionally wanted one 
hundred men all at once and wanted to make sure of having them. 
Some foremen actually blacklist a man if he doesn’t ‘show up’ 
next morning.” He calculates (a) that at present, out of about 
28,000 men, 70°4 per cent. work between three and four days 
a week, 12°4 per cent. between three and two days, 5°4 per cent. 
between one and two days, and 11°9 per cent. less than one day; 
(b) that if labour were organised in the manner explained by 
him, out of 15,673 men employed, 56°4 per cent. would work six 
days a week, 18°2 between five and six days, 6°2 between four 
and five days, and the remainder various less numbers of days. 
Clearly, this conclusion is of immense practical importance. 
Not less important is the proof given by Mr. Williams that 
the existing system is—on a long view—as disadvantageous to 
the interests of the employers as to those of the employed. 

Mr. Williams’ proposals are of so far-reaching a character 
that one would hesitate as to their practicability unless they had 
already been endorsed by the chief bodies concerned in the 
administration of the port. In brief, they aim at doing two 
things : (i) decasualising labour ; (ii) relieving employers of some 
of the work which they would incur under the Insurance Act, by 
centralising the payment of wages and deduction of contribu- 
tions in offices staffed by the Board of Trade. Leaving (ii) on 
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one side, let me summarise the suggestions as to decasualisation. 
He proposes that five “clearing houses” shall be established in 
close proximity to the docks; that on a specified date all persons 
shall be given a tally; and that after that date no firm shall 
employ anyone who has not got such a tally to show. The men 
thus registered will fall into two groups: “company’s men” 
and “clearing house men,” the former having a tally which 
entitles them to preferential employment by particular firms, the 
latter a tally which entitles them to be called on by the clearing 
house when employers desire to obtain men through it. A 
foreman will engage men at the ordinary “stands” existing at 
present. But before he puts on any “clearing house” men, 
he will have to exhaust all the “company’s” or “preference” 
men. Each group of firms will be in telephonic communication 
with the clearing house in its area, and each clearing house 
will be similarly connected with a central clearing house. Any 
firm short of men will draw first on its own clearing house, and 
then, through the central clearing house, on reserves of men 
who may be unemployed elsewhere. 

Such, in bare outline, is that part of Mr. Williams’ scheme 
which relates to decasualisation. What exactly would it effect, 
if carried out? It would mean in the first place, that the influx 
of fresh recruits into the industry would be checked until such 
time as it is thought advisable to issue fresh tallies. The existing 
surplus, though not suddenly diminished, would gradually correct 
itself, as the numbers looking for work fell through death and 
other causes. It would mean, in the second place, that each firm 
would cease to keep its own reserve, and that men who are un- 
employed at one “stand” would be drafted to another. The 
change at first, no doubt, would not be very large, because the 
existing surplus is so enormous. But this is an advantage. No 
scheme which proposed suddenly to deprive of work 6,000 or 
7,000 would have any chance of acceptance. Again, the adoption 
of the scheme will involve a certain amount of trouble and fore- 
thought by employers. But, on the one hand, the fact that its 
administration is to be in the hands of a joint committee of em- 
ployers and workers is likely to ensure that reasonable considera- 
tion is given to the practical exigencies of business. And, on the 
other hand, Mr. Williams has a tempting bait to offer. He pro- 
poses to throw on the clearing house the payment of wages and 
the deduction of contributions under the Insurance Act. This 
part of the scheme is too complicated to explain in a short review. 
But the saving to employers which it will involve, if carried out, 
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will be considerable. Altogether, Mr. Williams’ pamphlet con- 
tains the most hopeful scheme yet put forward for dealing with 


the organisation of labour at ports. 
R. H. TAWNEY 


Problems of Boy Life. Edited by J. H. Wuirenouss, M.P. 
(London: P. 8. King and Son. 1912. Pp. 342. Price 
10s. 6d. net.) 


A BOOK of this size and at this price on the problems of boy 
life should either give a full and comprehensive view of the whole 
question or, dealing with special aspects, it should embody the 
results of research. There is no explicit statement in the book 
as to the object in view. Judged from either standpoint, the 
book is far from satisfactory. In spite of the fact that eleven 
writers contribute to it, the whole ground has certainly 
not been covered. The treatment is unsystematic and lacking in 
proportion. The work of the juvenile labour exchanges and 
advisory committees receives scant notice. The organisation 
and problems of the various kinds of lads’ clubs might with ad- 
vantage have been dealt with, as well as the question of trade 
schools. One problem of boy life which so far has not received 
the attention it deserves, and which the book practically ignores, 
is that of juvenile unemployment. The matter is certainly re- 
ferred to in connection with the proposal to establish schools for 
unemployed boys, in a passage which indicates that the writers 
misunderstand the suggestion. Even though attendance at such 
schools “‘would be of short duration,” it would not be “ worth- 
less” by any means. Little fresh knowledge would be acquired, 
but on the other hand, the demoralisation consequent upon even 
short spells of juvenile unemployment would probably be averted. 
The great value of such classes, however, would be that, working 
on experimental lines, knowledge would be obtained of how to 
deal with the young out-of-work when the Government discovers 
the folly of allowing thousands of boys to receive unemployment 
benefit at the rate of 3s. 6d. a week without requiring some sort 
of guarantee that the time will not be spent uselessly and 
aimlessly. 

Problems of Boy Life does not add much new knowledge 
either of facts or methods of treatment. Mr. Tawney’s 
“Economics of Boy Labour” (the bulk of which appeared in 
the Economic JOURNAL, December, 1909) is, of course, an im- 
portant contribution, as also is Mr. Norman Chamberlain’s study 
of the station lounger. Many of the chapters contain little or 
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nothing that is new. The book is not sufficiently constructive 
except in a vague and general way. This is particularly notice- 
able in Mr. Whitehouse’s chapter on “The Supervision of 
Juvenile Employment,” which in a space of about three and a 
half pages deals quite inadequately with the Choice of Employ- 
ment Act. At the present moment nine detailed schemes have 
been sanctioned by the Board of Education. Fully twenty 
others are being drafted, or having been arranged are awaiting 
Government sanction. The day for vague generalisations is 
therefore past. Both choice of employment committees and 
juvenile advisory committees have come to grips with the 
problem ; many secondary problems have sprung up before them. 
Mr. Whitehouse’s book might therefore have been of real service 
by dealing with matters such as these. Further, one of the most 
important “problems of boy life” is that of the continuation 
school, which certainly does not receive thorough treatment. 
What we wish to know about continuation schools is not why 
they should be established, for that is a matter almost of ancient 
history, but how they should be established. Some industrial 
processes are “held up” in the absence of juvenile workers. The 
withdrawal of boys and girls from textile factories for attendance 
at continuation classes will be a matter of great difficulty. How 
may it be met without increasing the number of these labourers? 
In glass working the operatives work in “chairs” of four or five, 
one of whom is & boy. What feasible suggestion can be put 
forward in order to allow attendance at school without causing 
a great amount of disorganisation? On such topics as these the 
book is silent. 

The book contains eighteen chapters. The editor writes on 
“The Reform of Elementary Education,” R. H. Tawney on “The 
Economics of Boy Labour,” the Rev. 8. J. Gibb on “Boy 
Labour: Some Studies in Detail”; Mr. Gibb and the Editor 
on “Boy Labour: Towards Reform.” Mr. Clark Kennedy con- 
tributes a chapter on “Boy Labour and the Factory System,” 
in which (p. 105) he gives 1838 as the date of the Whig Govern- 
ment’s Factory Act of 1833. “The Boy Criminal” is dealt 
with by Mr. J. M. Myers, following which is Mr. Chamberlain’s 
chapter on “The Station Lounger” mentioned above. Mr. 
Whitehouse has two chapters on “Street Trading by Children” 
and “The Supervision of Juvenile Employment.” Mr. T. C. 
Horsfall contributes an interesting (if scarcely relevant) chapter 
on “Dr. Kerschensteiner’s System of Education in Munich.” 
Dr. Marion Phillips reviews the school as a means of social better- 
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ment, whilst the Rev. W. H. H. Elliott writes two chapters on 
“Children’s Care Committees” and ‘Homes for Working Boys,” 
the latter of which is much the better of the two. There is an 
unsigned chapter dealing with “Religious Influences and the 
Adolescent.” Mr. J. L. Paton follows with a consideration of 
“Cross Fertilisation in Schools.” There is a chapter on “The 
Breaking down of Caste,” by Mr. A. H. Hope. The concluding 
chapters summarise “recent Parliamentary and other inquiries 
concerned with problems of boy life” and ‘“‘the compulsory age 
for school attendance in foreign countries.” 

The book is interesting enough and will be useful to the 
general reader, who however will probably consider the price 
prohibitive. On the other hand, the serious student of social 
problems is likely to want more for his money. 

ARTHUR GREENWOOD 


An Experiment in Alien Labor. By E. GEORGE Payne, Professor 
in Harris Teachers’ College, St. Louis. (The University of 
Chicago Press. Pp. 72. 3s. net.) 


THIs pamphlet is a translation and an elaboration of a thesis 
written in German by the author when he was a student at the 
Universities of Bonn and Berlin. It is a study of the problem 
of Chinese labour in South Africa ; why the experiment was made, 
the conditions under which it was carried out, and why it failed. 
The author’s main interest in the matter arises out of the Asiatic 
question in America, but his impartial investigation of the South 
African episode is of great value and interest in its more immediate 
bearing upon the bitter controversy of seven years ago and the 
future labour supply of the gold mines. 

At the close of the South African War, the difficulties in the 
way of getting an adequate supply of unskilled labour were very 
great. The demand for labour in agriculture and on the railways 
was considerable, and the supply did not respond at all freely 
to the demand. The natives had sold their cattle at high prices 
to the army, and were, not unnaturally, disposed to rest and 
be thankful. The mineowners urgently demanded a large supply 
of cheap labour, and suggested methods for obtaining it which 
ranged from driving the natives to work, either directly by 
Governmental compulsion or indirectly by the economic pressure 
of heavy taxation, to the introduction of Chinese coolies. Professor 
Payne supports the mineowners in their demand for cheap 
labour. ‘‘The employment of whites as unskilled labourers in the 
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mines,” he says, “would have been the ideal solution of the labour 
problem, and would still be best for Africa, if whites could be 
used with profit to the mines and farms and without serious social 
dangers. It is important that South Africa increase the white 
population as rapidly as possible, but it is more important that 
it maintain a high standard of living among the whites. . 
Besides, economic conditions make it impossible to use European 
white labour. The whole South African industry is inseparable 
from a cheap labour supply in its historical development and 
present condition. . . . Cheap labour is essential for the mines 
from the simple fact that only the richest mines could be worked 
with high-priced labour, and the number of rich mines is very 
limited.” 

By reference to official statistics, Professor Payne establishes 
the accuracy of his conclusion if his premiss, that the mines must 
be kept open, is accepted. A case, however, might be made out 
on the other side. The world does not want such a large supply 
of gold, a supply which clearly tends to raise prices and increase 
labour troubles in other countries. The Transvaal is not enriched 
by the full profits of the mining industry, since about 93 per 
cent. of the capital stock is held in Europe. The mortality among 
the natives employed in the mines is alarmingly high. Might 
it not be a wise and far-sighted policy for the South African 
Government to compel the mineowners to adopt a superior type 
of labour by strictly limiting the conditions under which natives 
may be employed? 

Rightly or wrongly, the Government took the view that an 
increased supply of cheap labour was urgently necessary, and they 
saw in China a source from which an enormous supply of cheap 
and efficient labour could be obtained. The experience of Natal, 
however, in the importation of Indian coolies, and of California 
and Australia with the Chinese themselves, warned the Govern- 
ment that the Asiatic is an extremely dangerous competitor for 
the white man, if he is allowed to obtain a footing in the country. 
For this reason, it was decided to introduce the coolies under an 
indenture and to provide for compulsory repatriation at the end 
of a term of employment. The mistakes which were made by 
those responsible for carrying out the policy, the difficulties which 
arose, and the remedies applied, are ably dealt with in the later 
chapters of this pamphlet. Those who are interested in the 
question will find ample evidence upon which to form a judgment 
as to whether it was or was not a “terniinological inexactitude” 
to describe the Chinese as slaves. Certainly, these normally 
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peaceable people were employed under conditions which provoked 
them to crime and violence and which rendered the ordinary 
administration of justice by the authorities impossible. Professor 
Payne makes it clear beyond question that the experiment was 
a disastrous failure, and his chapter upon the “Reasons for the 
Repatriation of the Chinese” is one of the most interesting in 
the book. The failure was undoubtedly emphasised by the 
blunders which had been made. The labourers were placed under 
the control of persons who did not in the least understand them 
and who could not speak their language sufficiently well to be 
properly understood. The employers resented the interference 
of the Government and refused to co-operate in the administration 
of justice. The coolies were demoralised by gross mismanagement 
of every kind. The real cause of failure, however, lay deeper. 
“For him (the Chinese labourer) there was no possibility of 
promotion, whatever his abilities might be, and therefore no 
special inducement to earnest effort. What is still more significant 
is the fact that no coolie could be immediately discharged. There 
were two possible places for the coolie in the Transvaal : the mine 
and the prison. . . . The quick-witted Chinaman soon discovered 
the predicament of his employer. In this situation the managers 
thought it inadvisable to report minor offences or cases of in- 
subordination to the superintendents and inspectors. The plan 
they adopted was to force recalcitrant coolies by means of physical 
violence to do their work.” 

Professor Payne does mention that a change of Government 
took place in England in 1905, but he evidently does not attribute 
any significance to this fact in relation to the Chinese labourers. 
The experiment was tried and the failure was complete. “It 
was generally recognised . . . that ‘Chinese labour is inimical 
to the best interests of South Africa.’ ” 

The whole story is told in this pamphlet with impartiality 
and thoroughness. It is full of interest both for its own sake 
and also for the author’s more general thesis that the Chinese 
cannot be assimilated by Europeans, and are therefore a danger 
and an evil in all countries where European civilisation is 
dominant. HAROLD WRIGHT 


An Introduction to the Study of Prices, with special reference to 
the History of the Nineteenth Century. By Wautsr T. 
Layton. (London: Macmillan and Co. 1912. Pp. 
xi+155. Qs. 6d. net.) 

Mr. LayTON is to be congratulated alike on his choice of a 
subject for his lectures, the substance of which is contained in 
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this little book, and on his successful mode of handling it. The 
topic treated is of great immediate practical importance, for in 
no unreal sense or inappreciable measure is it true that the rise 
in the cost of living, which can be partly traced to the recent 
alteration in “general prices,” lies behind, and justifies, some 
portion of the prevalent “labour unrest.” It is also a matter in 
which the expert knowledge of*a trained theorist alone can enable 
plain citizens to discern, understand, and gauge the invisible but 
potent monetary disturbances working underneath the apparent 
superficial smoothness of the business of ordinary life. It is 
furthermore, perhaps, the one inquiry par excellence in which 
Statistics can fulfil most aptly the useful réle of a handmaid to 
Economics ; and in this connection, finally, it will be particularly 
evident that past history may illuminate, as it may be illuminated 
by, present hypothesis. To satisfy accordingly what is demanded 
on this question requires, it is clear, a rare assemblage of high 
qualities ; and yet we have no doubt whatever that the numerous 
readers of his opportune “Introduction” to this pertinent 
“Study” will acquit its very competent author of all deficiency. 
In every respect he is, obviously, well equipped. It is, we under- 
stand, the first book he has written, and we anticipate, as we 
hope, that there may be many successors in the future to this 
welcome new arrival. His clear statement of the essential factors 
of the practical problem is no less readily intelligible—and this is 
a great merit in the expositor of such a subject—than his grasp of 
the theoretical issues raised is sure and comprehensive, and his 
acquaintance with the earlier notable episodes of falling or rising 
prices which during the last century have preceded the existing 
phase is both full and exact. Nor is he less admirably pre- 
pared for the successful execution of his arduous task by his 
command of the requisite statistical technique. On all grounds, 
then, he is, as we conceive, fitted for his work; and the result 
is no mere succés d’estime, but, on the contrary, a useful 
permanent contribution to economic literature. 

Much of the statistical material, of the continuing gaps in 
which he is fully sensible, has been wisely placed in the appen- 
dices, which also contain an illustrative chart of the general course 
of the price movement during the whole period from 1820 to 
1910. In the main body of the text, monetary theory, carefully 
but firmly expressed, is felicitously interwoven with historical 
narrative. That is divided into sections dealing successively with 
four periods of those ninety years to which Mr. Layton limits 
his present study. A period of falling prices from 1820 to 1849 
was followed by a period of rising prices from 1849 to 1874; 
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and then, while prices fell from 1874 to 1896, from 1896 to 1910 
they rose again. But the chief novelty in our author’s treatment 
of the first three of these periods, in which he largely follows the 
inquiries made, and reasoning advanced, by preceding writers, 
from many of whose conclusions he does not depart, is his 
detailed distinction between the commodities which kept pace 
in their price-alterations with the general movement and those 
which were either in advance of that or lagged behind. This 
illuminative distinction is also introduced into the fourth and 
final period, the interpretation of which is now a matter of absorb- 
ing interest and of practical concern. For there we are reminded 
opportunely that until 1911, at any rate, although there was 
clear evidence that the increase of wages in the less organised 
employments, like that of railway servants, for example, had 
not corresponded with the increase of prices, yet this last advance 
had been hitherto more considerable in the case of some other 
commodities—and, indeed, of commodities generally—than in 
that of the articles of food most commonly consumed by the wage- 
earning classes. Those classes accordingly may have been 
damnified ; but they have not, it would seem, sustained as yet an 
injury to the extent represented in some quarters ; and it may be 
noticed that coal miners, for instance, in consequence probably of 
the great relative strength of their trade unions, had secured, it 
is calculated, an advance of some 21 per cent. in wages, compared 
with a rise in general prices of some 25 per cent. in the United 
Kingdom during the corresponding period. ‘The rise of prices 
in Germany has been apparently some 33 per cent., and in the 
United States of America it has amounted to as much as 50 per 
cent. Mr. Layton adduces some instructive reasons for these 
noteworthy differences; and such comparisons as he has thus 
made will serve to show the interest and pertinence of his fresh 
handling of the question. 

On one point, however, which has its connection with the 
comments just put forward, while he is in agreement with Dr. 
Marshall, he comes into conflict with so high an authority as 
Jevons—and also, it may be remarked, with the eminent statis- 
tician in whose memory were founded the lectures of which this 
book is the outcome. Mr. Layton holds that the community as 
a whole benefits more by falling than by rising prices. The 
contrary conclusion was reached both by Jevons and by Newmarch 
respecting the results of the great Australian and Californian 
discoveries of gold in the middle of the nineteenth century ; and 
earlier historians, whose armoury of scientific economic know- 
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ledge was doubtless markedly deficient in comparison with these 
later trained and informed investigators, had passed a similar 
verdict on the balance of advantages and disadvantages attending 
the much greater disturbance caused by the influx of American 
silver into Europe in the sixteenth century. Nor were many 
acute instructed and impartial. observers of the episode of falling 
prices after 1874 disinclined to hold the corresponding view ; and 
Mr. Layton himself states with fairness the grounds on which 
these opinions rest. But he himself pronounces in the end em- 
phatically for Dr. Marshall’s different conclusion. We are quite 
prepared to admit that there is much to be urged on either side, 
but we think that the question remains more open to debate 
than Mr. Layton would apparently allow; and he seems to us, 
we must confess, to betray symptoms of an anxiety that the 
scales of even justice should be forcibly inclined in the direction 
which he favours. It should be noticed that he is compelled to 
seek for some explanation, agreeable to his theory, of what he 
acknowledges to have been the depression of labour in the second 
quarter of the nineteenth century when prices were falling, and 
of its contrasting prosperity in the third quarter when they were, 
on the contrary, rising. 

The proneness, however, to attribute a result to a single 
influence is a common failing, and Mr. Layton is right in calling 
attention in these periods to the possible or probable action of 
contributory or conflicting causes in producing the observed 
effects, although he may perhaps exaggerate what he evidently 
holds to be the injurious restrictions of the Corn Laws in the 
first of the two periods, and the beneficial stimulus of an altered 
fiscal policy in the second. He enjoys, moreover, the favouring 
countenance of Dr. Marshall; and at the particular juncture in 
the present price-movement, when the surrounding atmosphere 
is threatening strikes and rumours of strikes, it may seem to re- 
quire an exercise of courageous faith to believe that the enduring 
interests of the wage-earner are in the long run bound up with 
the advantages to be derived by the employer from the cheering 
stimulus of rising prices. Still he is, at least, manifestly de- 
pressed when falling prices curtail or annihilate a dwindling 
profit. In any event, Mr. Layton is generally impartial in his 
statement of the various portions of the large subject he handles 
with such convincing mastery; and the high qualities he pos- 
sesses and exhibits will, we are sure, recommend his “Introduc- 
tion” to all who would make at once the easiest and the safest 
approach available to the fascinating but complicated “study of 
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prices.” - That is, perhaps, the most crucial of present popular 
economic questions, and it must always occupy a prominent place 
in the scientific discussions of professional economists. On no 
other topic then could a new recruit “win his spurs” with a more 
favouring promise of abiding fame. 

L. L. PRIck 


Monetary Economics. By W. W. Caruite. (London: Edward 
Arnold. 1912. Pp. xii+307. 10s. 6d. net.) 


It is not easy to give briefly any very coherent account of 
Monetary Economics, partly because of the very wide field which 
it covers in the course of its 300 pages, partly because it does 
not belong to the vertebrate order of writings. There are, it is 
true, two main ideas which the author is concerned to establish, 
but although these ideas may form the inspiration of his work, 
they do not constitute in any great measure the basis of the 
reasoning in the critical portions of it. Primarily, Mr. Carlile is 
dissatisfied with the present use of economic terms ; secondarily, 
he maintains that economic phenomena can be properly under- 
stood only in terms of the money measure in which they are prac- 
tically expressed. Like Faust, he rejects “In the beginning was 
the Word,” and substitutes for it, “In the beginning was the 
Thought,” but it is in the determination of whose thought where 
disagreement begins. There is a natural bounty upon simple 
solutions, but however firm may be the belief in a remote sim- 
plicity, it seems unreasonable to expect it in the more advanced 
phenomena of economics. When, therefore, Mr. Carlile lays 
down the principle not merely that the true meaning of economic 
terms is to be found from their popular usage, but that apart from 
that usage a technical expression is an arbitrary creation with no 
value or reality, he lays himself open to a charge of seeking a 
simplicity too far from the source. The argument leads him, 
naturally enough, to the conclusion that in so far as the popular 
ideas are pecuniary concepts, the science can rightly be presented 
only by means of these concepts, and money takes its place, not 
as a disguise which obscures the underlying equilibria of costs and 
satisfactions, but as the only form in which these phenomena may 
be presented or even contemplated. It is this view which con- 
stitutes, at any rate, the incentive to Mr. Carlile’s criticism of 
orthodox economics, and which leads him to reject as unreal and 
useless the whole conception of the “margin.” But even if it 


were granted that the marginal theory in its applications is a 
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repetition of “must be’s” which add nothing to knowledge, it 
must at least be admitted that it is a form of statement which 
points very clearly to the controlling causes of the phenomena to 
which it is applied. 

The drift of Mr. Carlile’s argument may be gathered from 
such paragraph headings as “The reliance on ambiguity,” “ Dr. 
Marshall’s enigmatical attitude,” and from the sentences: “He 
tells us that the marginal utility to a man of eight apples may 
be actually less than that of five of their number. He might 
just as well tell us that the whole may be less than the part.” 
It is evident that Mr. Carlile is using terms in a sense quite 
different from that of the writers whom he opposes ; his conclusion 
shows how greatly he has misapprehended their position : “ But 
if in each case the marginal utility of the ‘thing’ . . . is defined 
by the utility of the marginal purchase, then the marginal utility 
of sugar would be just equal to the marginal utility of salt; and, 
by parity of reasoning, the marginal utility of gold must be just 
equal to the marginal utility of silver or iron. In fact, the 
marginal utilities of all exchangeable commodities must be 
equal inter se. If, again, we are to hold, with the theorists, that 
marginal utility is coincident with exchange value, then it follows 
that the exchange values of all commodities must also be equal 
to each other! Here, however, beyond question, we are face to 
face with a reductio ad absurdum of the whole marginal utility 
theory, if only the reductio ad absurdum itself had a definite 
and recognised place in the discussions of economics.” 

There is a good deal more critical work in Monetary Economics, 
much of it on minor points of theory. It is often difficult to 
follow the author in the course of his reasoning ; the trail vanishes 
in some of the more difficult passages, and only reappears near 
the conclusion; but I take one among many unusual opinions 
where the argument and conclusion are too explicit to allow of 
any misunderstanding. Mr. Carlile, in the course of his rejection 
of the Quantity Theory, maintains that a rise in an index number 
does not (I think he would say can not) indicate a fall in the value 
of gold; he appears to hold that such a fall can take place only 
through a widespread mistrust of the metal; but he is quite 
definite in his conclusion, based, it seems, upon a consideration 
of the Law of Increasing Return, that “as regards the means 
of subsistence and as regards reproducible commodities generally, 
the tendency of an increased gold supply, and a consequently 
cheapened supply of loan money is to make them more abundant 
and cheaper in the long run.” 
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For the reasons already given, it is not possible, without 
danger of misrepresentation, to state briefly Mr. Carlile’s con- 
clusions with regard to Wages, Credit, and the other subjects 
with which he deals; but indeed his practical conclusions do not 
in general differ widely from those usually held; his concern is 
mainly with the reasoning by which those results are attained. 
The critical work which forms the greater part of the book is likely 
to attract that public which rejects as the work of theorists the 
most carefully established economic analyses, but no one inter- 
ested in the science will escape a feeling of regret at the results 
of criticism founded on misapprehension, and the advertisement 
of bad arguments which have in reality no supporters. 

F. LAvINGTON 


Cours Elémentaire de Science des Finances. By GAstTon JizE. 
(Paris: Giard. 1912. Pp. 1133.) 


ALTHOUGH the work of Professor Jéze has not hitherto been 
reviewed in the Economic JOURNAL, his reputation as a writer on 
public finance is firmly established. He is editor of the quarterly 
Revue de Science et de Législation Financiéres ; he has published 
a large and valuable treatise on the general theory of the Budget 
which is intended to be but the first of a series of twelve volumes 
covering the whole field of finance ; while the comprehensive work 
before us is the fifth edition of an elementary course which was 
first issued in collaboration with M. Max Boucard sixteen years 
ago. 

After a brief introduction on the nature and scope of the 
science of finance, the author devotes the first section, embracing 
over four hundred closely printed pages, to the subjects of 
budgetary legislation and financial administration. While par- 
ticular attention is given to French conditions, there are many 
valuable comparisons with the methods employed in other coun- 
tries, and the information is remarkable for its accuracy and 
lucidity. To English readers, indeed, the space allotted to these 
questions may appear excessive, and may even deter those who are 
interested in the more distinctly economic branches of the subject, 
but the manual is specially adapted to the needs of students in 
the faculties of law of the Universities of France. The second 
and third sections, dealing with public expenditure and debts, are 
relatively brief, while the fourth and longest section is con- 
cerned with public revenue and the principles of taxation. Within 
each of the four sections chapters are reserved for the treatment 
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of the corresponding topics in relation to local finance. The 
matter is well arranged throughout, and no question of import- 
ance is neglected, though the incidence of taxes receives less 
attention than it deserves. 

It is impossible here to follow in detail the subjects discussed 
in each division of the work, but the fourth section has interested 
us most because of the evidence it affords of the change that is 
taking place in the point of view from which the principles and 
methods of taxation have been traditionally regarded in France. 
Until quite recently French writers on finance have, with few 
exceptions, adopted a very conservative attitude. Not only has 
the doctrine of progressive taxation been generally condemned, 
but still more determined opposition has been manifest towards 
any form of direct taxation involving “inquisition.” The per- 
sonal taxes of the ancien régime had led to such abuses that 
throughout the nineteenth century the economists viewed any 
inquiry into the circumstances of the taxpayers as an intolerable 
instrument of oppression. The Revolution had, once for all, 
replaced this system by “real” taxes based on such external signs 
as land, houses and windows, and with slight modifications the 
method still persists. But during the discussion of the Income 
Tax Bill of M. Caillaux, which passed through the Chamber of 
Deputies in 1909 and is now before the Senate, it became evident 
that the attitude of the economists was changing. While the 
older authorities such as M. Leroy-Beaulieu and M. Stourm con- 
tinue to uphold the system of “‘real” taxes, and hotly condemn 
progressive taxation as spoliation, a number of the younger writers 
have gone into the opposite camp. One of the ablest of these 
is M. Jéze, who is not content merely to denounce the absurdities 
of the present practice, but declares that its starting-point is 
radically false. Taxation, he says, ought not to strike goods 
irrespective of the circumstances of the individual ; it should begin 
with the person and take account of his economic capacity, the 
efforts he makes to procure his wealth, the sources of his income, 
and the family charges that he has to meet. Moreover, the 
capacity to bear taxation grows more than in proportion to the 
magnitude of a man’s income or capital. No mere modification 
of the existing taxes or multiplication of external signs can meet 
the demands of modern finance. An income tax is essential if 
due weight is to be given to personal factors, while it is also 
needed to furnish that elasticity which is entirely lacking in the 
present French system. After a good summary of the arguments 
on both sides, M. Jéze pronounces in favour of progression, not 
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merely as a counterpoise to the regressive effect of taxes on 
commodities, but as a principle for taxation as a whole. 

His radical departure from the older school does not end here. 
“Nothing is more legitimate than the intervention of the legislator 
to prevent individuals from using their property in an anti-social 
manner,” and he insists upon the propriety of employing the 
weapon of taxation for this purpose. Taxation of unearned in- 
crement, too, is approved on the ground that it is wealth acquired 
without personal exertion on the part of the recipient, and M. 
Jéze considers that the rate of the tax should be a high one. The 
complaint that if the State taxes fortuitous gains it ought also to 
compensate for similar losses, is dismissed as invalid so long as 
the tax leaves a considerable part of the unearned increment to 
the proprietor. Nor is the author convinced by the common 
argument against death duties that they are taxes on capital. In 
some cases they do not even reduce the capital of the individual, 
but are paid out of income; and even if it be allowed that they 
generally constitute a deduction from individual capital, he urges 
that it by no means follows that they reduce social capital. The 
revenue may be used in directions that increase national capital, 
as in constructing roads and buildings or reducing debt; it may 
be employed to maintain or raise personal capital by being applied 
to works of social assistance ; and it may be said that individual 
capital is saved from surplus income, so that, if the same burden 
is placed on incomes, it reduces savings in some measure. Simi- 
larly, little value is attached to the objections that progressive 
taxation in general discourages production, strikes capital or leads 
to investment abroad. These may be valid arguments against 
some high taxes, but the evils would result even more surely from 
high proportional taxation than from moderate progressive taxa- 
tion, and therefore they are to be considered as objections to a 
high rate rather than to progression. 

While, however, M. Jéze has thus departed from the conser- 
vative attitude which was formerly characteristic of French 
authorities, he is particularly careful in this volume to state fairly 
the arguments of his opponents, and he ignores none of the diffi- 
culties of his own position. In the chapters dealing with the 
forms of taxation he gives an admirably clear account of the exist- 
ing French system, and there is also abundant evidence of his 
familiarity with foreign literature and practice. The errors we 
have noticed are few and unimportant. He states that under 
Schedule B of our income tax farmers are charged on half their 
rental in England and on one-third in Scotland, though this 
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difference of treatment between the two countries has long been 
abandoned. He attributes part of the English excise revenue 
last year to the malt duty, although this tax was abolished in 
1880. On the other hand, his statement of the recent changes in 
our income tax, and of the new taxes imposed by the Finance Act 
of 1909-10, leaves nothing to, be desired in point of accuracy and 
lucidity. 

No reader of M. Jéze’s book will be surprised that it has already 
passed through four editions, and in this revised and augmented 
form it is sure to receive a general welcome. Besides assisting 
towards a solution of the practical problems of taxation with which 
the French people are now confronted, it will be acceptable to 
English students on account of its excellent brief presentation of 
the facts of French finance, and it merits an honourable place 
among systematic treatises for its erudition and breadth of 


judgment. 
STANLEY H. TURNER 


Rapports des Changes Avariés et des Reglements Extérieurs. 
By René TuHéry. (Paris: Arthur Rousseau. 1912. Pp. 284. 
Fr. 8.) 


M. René TuHtRyY, son of the well-known French economist, 
M. Edmond Théry, has written, under the above title, a very 
interesting book concerning the rate of exchange of countries 
wrestling with deficits and a premium on gold, and experiencing 
all the drawbacks of a forced currency. The rate of exchange 
of such countries is, constantly, subject to violent fluctuations. 
These fluctuations, naturally, weigh heavily upon their trade, 
for they check the development of business and introduce an 
element of uncertainty into all transactions. For the foreign 
merchant is obliged in his dealings with countries having a forced 
currency to take the continual fluctuations in the rate of exchange 
into account and to include in his price the risk of the rate of 
exchange. Hence the increase in price is, eventually, paid by the 
consumer, whose burden is already sufficiently heavy in the shape 
of taxes. The rate of exchange on countries with forced currency 
reflects also the opinion held abroad as to the credit of the State, 
the conditions of its budget, the economic situation of the 
country, and its foreign policy. M. Théry also shows the intimate 
relation existing between the tendency of the rate of exchange 
and the settlement of international liabilities, and he gives many 
particulars concerning the monetary crises under which Russia, 
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Austria-Hungary, Italy, Spain, Portugal, Greece and other 
countries have suffered, when their balance of trade and balance 
of payment were unfavourable or their issues of paper money too 
excessive. He, further, indicates what measures ought to be 
taken to create a normal state of things, and how intimately 
the discount policy of the different issue banks is connected with 
the foreign exchanges. 

In a word, M. Théry clearly shows how the foreign exchanges 
are ruled by various laws of political economy, how the questions 
of balances of trade, balances of payment and of the fiduciary 
circulation form an important element for every country, but 
especially for those countries which do not enjoy the blessings 
of a sound monetary and banking system, and which have recourse 
too frequently to excessive issues of paper money. 

He deals further with the monetary reforms of Austria- 
Hungary, Russia, and of countries which base their monetary 
system on silver, and gives interesting particulars concerning 
the monetary policy of the Argentine Republic and the creation 
of a conversion office in that country (Caja de Conversion) and 
in Brazil (Caixa de Conversao) to limit the variations of their 
rate of exchange, by exchanging at a fixed rate their banknotes 
against gold and gold against banknotes. 

C. RozENRAAD 


Depreciation and Wasting Assets. By P. D. Leake, F.C.A. 
(London: Henry Good and Son. 1912. Pp. xi+183. 
Price 10s. 6d. net.) 


THE counsel of perfection in practical business affairs is too 
often turned to no effect either by stodgy self-complacent in- 
difference or by the hackneyed retort of “mere theory.” In this 
book Mr. Leake builds beyond his previous pamphlet-work on 
this subject, and as a pioneer whose success must necessarily be 
slow and uncertain, he deserves all the support and commenda- 
tion we can give to his persistence and thoroughness: It is a 
significant fact that the particular method of dealing with the 
depreciation of plant which is associated with his name has been 
more quickly taken up and appreciated in the United States than 
by British manufacturers. The author’s main thesis is that all 
the minute care in accounting for the multifarious cash and 
credit transactions in business which is essential to a proper 
computation of profit, and which now extends so widely and 
deeply in the industrial system, is practically set at nought, or at 
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any rate greatly discounted in its usefulness, by carelessness 
and haphazard methods associated with provision, out of revenue, 
for the loss in value of plant and other assets which have de- 
preciated in earning that revenue. It may be accepted without 
parley that all the trouble that the industrial world may, in 
course of time, be induced to take in this matter will be amply 
compensated. Mr. Leake shows the way, and is no uncertain 
guide. On the accountancy side, given the requisite data, his 
treatment is complete, and the consideration of rival methods, 
the “original cost basis,” the ‘“written-down value basis,” and 
other forms, with the admirable tables given, is very thorough 
and leaves little to be desired or proved. But the requisite data 
are to-day too seldom present. Before they are available on 
any wide scale the services of the engineer, and a wide and 
patient series of records of actual facts and conditions over a 
good period of years, well compared and worked upon, will be 
necessary. In the writer’s view the comparative value of the 
methods depends upon the conditions of the time; while the 
majority continue to “scrap” their books after a few years and 
keep no record of the continual acquisition and relinquishment of 
plant, the written-down method is, at any rate, safe and rela- 
tively accurate—being the possible method, it is the best. As 
soon as the detailed record is kept, an automatic “origimal cost 
basis” becomes possible, and when this has been kept for two 
decades Mr. Leake’s ideal division of the total output units 
over the years of life becomes possible for the humblest workshop 
and most “practical” proprietor. The more persons that can 
be induced to take the long view and start this record (with its 
“original cost basis” of allowance in however halting and un- 
certain a form) the better for sane and sound industry. 

The author has modified his former treatment of the subject 
in several smaller particulars previously criticised in this Journal.! 
The blame attaching to what he regards as an anomalous system 
of taxation is thrown on to the “almost universal neglect of the 
commercial community” rather than upon the administration— 
much upon the principle that the pace of a cycling club must be 
that of its slowest members. The definition of “inherently” 
wasting assets has been made precise enough to exclude lease- 
holds, &c., without question. 

A small point for criticism arises in the treatment of good- 
will. It may be, and doubtless generally is, good policy or 
wise investment to write off goodwill; but it is difficult to see 


1 Economic JouRNAL, March, 1910. 
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that it is obligatory where all the conditions that have created 
the goodwill still exist unimpaired, and the sale of the business 
would yield an equivalent sum under this head. Directly con- 
trary to the commercial tendency to regard a good balance as a 
favourable opportunity for reducing goodwill, in so far as recent 
profit is one of the elements in deciding whether the conditions 
remain unimpaired the obligation to write off varies inversely as 
that profit. 

The work is, of course, not primarily an economic one, 
although along its whole length it adjoins the economic field. So 
the author is probably right in dealing only with “normal ” 
profit in the commercial sense, and ignoring any rent-conceptions 
of profit. The final chapter upon the relation of taxation to the 
problem appears to be the least satisfactory, as the possibility of 
the first impact of a tax not being the same as its final incidence 
is nowhere mentioned or considered. Now it may be perilous 
to take up this aspect, but it is no less perilous to ignore it. It 
must be faced. In proportion as the so-called “wasting asset 
hardship” is a real one, and a definite differential burden exists 
on a certain class of profit, must the possibility of shifting by 
anticipation in purchase price be a practical consideration. The 
hardship cannot be real and the question of shifting ‘mere 
theory” at one and the same time. It is not clear that the 
classification of assets so carefully insisted upon for the purpose 
of this chapter into those “inherently” wasting and others 
wasting only as personal to the owner, really serves any useful 
purpose, and does not rather obscure the issue. For although the 
“corporeal” ground of distinction may be useful for some pur- 
poses, it is precisely the asset in relation to the individual that 
we are wholly concerned with in any tax system based on faculty. 
Whether my coal or my annuity or my goodwill is disappear- 
ing is one and the same question in relation to my tax-paying 
capacity. The vital question is, “Has the vendor of the source 
of profit been taxed on the profits of the sale?” (whether the 
source is sold outright or for a number of years). Mr. Leake 
himself shows that on purchased rights to futuré income no 
allowance can be made because the vendor’s profits of sale are not 
taxed. ‘T'wo persons with similar sources could sell to each other 
and neither would pay on the sale price, and, if both had an allow- 
ance for “ wasting,’ the Revenue would lose tax on these sources 
altogether. Wherever a source of future profit is sold, if there 
is a differential tax on that profit (such as this wasting asset dis- 
ability) it will be in theory thrown back into the purchase price, 
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and the vendor pays. Reasons for supposing that economic 
friction operates to prevent complete shifting back in some cases 
(e.g., leaseholds compared with mines or copyrights) have been 
given elsewhere,’ and the point is that where there is any reason 
to believe that friction leads to hardship it would be better to 
charge the vendor direct and give the purchaser a wasting asset 
allowance. As soon as you make a direct charge in any of these 
cases you are in a position to give the allowance from annual 
profits, but not before. The profit on the sale of a machine (even 
though a firm makes but one a year) is taxed—then the deprecia- 
tion can be allowed in theory, as it isin practice. If no deprecia- 
tion were allowed there would be, in theory, a tendency to depress 
the price of machinery, though possibly the general necessity 
for machinery in industry and other economic conditions would 
operate to modify this result. Although space fails for the suc- 
cessive steps to be shown, the classification leads logically and 
inevitably to exemption from taxation (local and imperial) of 
all natural mineral products (coal, &c.) on so much of the value 
on realisation as represents pure economic rent, 7.e., just that 
“unearned” portion of the proceeds of which the tax-faculty is 
usually marked as the highest. Now if this is really meant, it 
should not be left in implication, for analysis to reveal, but 
should be made explicit, brought to the forefront, and argued 
out upon first principles; any classification should then proceed 
from the result. If that result be a decision that such corpus- 
value is not a fit subject for taxation, and the wasting asset 
allowance be given to the purchaser of a mine, he would then 
have no special burden and would not depress the purchase price, 
while the vendor (as the original owner) would not be taxed 
directly on the transaction, so that Mr. Leake’s present proposal 
would carry out the decision admirably. But such an important 
question must not be begged under the title of this work. The 
closing word must be one of unqualified praise for the main 
purpose and achievement of the book. 
J. C. STAMP 


Zarabotnaya Plata kak problema raspredelenia (Wages as a 
Problem of Distribution). By 8. I. SontntsEv. (St. Peters- 
burg. 1911. Pp. 559.) 


Mr. SOLNTSEV, who is a lecturer on economics at the 
St. Petersburg University, has undertaken a very difficult task— 


' Economic Review, July, 1911. 
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that of cutting a clear road through the thick jungle of the 
Problem of Distribution. His difficulty was the greater, not 
because this problem was too much ignored, but because, on the 
contrary, so much has been written on it. First of all, he had 
to answer the question: What is the Problem of Distribution? 
Do we mean by distribution the partition of the wealth of the 
nation, that is, of the whole accumulated produce of labour and 
capital, or only the annual income? And then, having answered 
this question, do we mean the actual share of each individual, or 
the relation between the shares of the various classes of society ? 
It is evident that until these and other points have been cleared 
up there can be no adequate discussion of the Problem of Dis- 
tribution. That there is still a great variety of opinions even 
about the essential nature of the Problem of Distribution, Mr. 
Solntsev shows by devoting more than half of his book to the 
analysis and criticism of various theories propounded by a multi- 
tude of writers in many countries. It is not that all the theories 
or most of them are false, but they treat the subject from different 
standpoints. 

Mr. Solntsev, after having perused the vast material supplied 
by economists of various countries dealing with this theory, or, 
as he prefers to call it, with the “Problem of Distribution,” has 
divided it into four groups, which, according to their genesis, 
may be put in chronological order. The first group is connected 
with the name of Adam Smith. Its distinguishing feature 
is the development of the idea of pseudo-distribution. This idea 
through Adam Smith penetrated into post-Smithian economics, 
and remains there until the present day. The second group made 
its appeareance with the birth of the idea of social distribution 
of the early English Socialists and partly of Ricardo. This idea 
has been developed by the later Socialists, and especially by the 
Marxian school. There has arisen a third group of economists 
who simply ignored the theory of distribution as a separate one 
from the theory of production and exchange. The doctrine of 
income, of the way in which each part of it is created, and the 
ascertaining of the absolute level of each of them, has become a 
sub-division of the theory of value. The chief exponents of this 
school of economists may be taken to be J. B. Clark, Dr. Joseph 
Schumpeter, and the Austrians, C. Menger and Wieser. The 
fourth and last group consists of the adepts of the so-called social 
theory of distribution, which, at its best, is only a reversion to 
the teaching of Ricardo and the early Socialists. The exponents 
of this theory, like R. Stolzmann or the Russian professors ‘Tugan- 
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Baranovsky and Peter Struve, hold that distribution is guided 
only partly, if at all, by economic laws. According to them, 
distribution is a purely social phenomenon, which does not depend 
on the technical or economic side of production. 

Mr. Solntsev contests this assertion of the social theorists, 
and adheres to the Marxian dogma of the economic basis of all 
social phenomena, and with certain qualifications seems to range 
himself on the side of the economist of the second group. 

However, the difficulty of the theory of distribution lies not 
so much in the definition of its essence and scope, as in the 
lack of materials out of which one has to build it up. It is 
comparatively easy to establish and prove the assertion that the 
theory of distribution must deal with the ratio between “earned” 
and “unearned” income, and not with the absolute figures per 
capita. But where are the statistics which would be of sufficient 
trustworthiness and completeness as to give a sure basis 
for finding out the laws of distribution? Mr. Solntsev 
admits this difficulty, but does not think that it blocks 
the way altogether, and tries to make use of what 
statistical data there are. He takes some States of America, 
Prussia and other States of the German Empire, France, 
and the United Kingdom, especially the latter, where the 
statistics are more abundant, and in applying the method of the 
American statistician, Mr. O. Lorenz, and supplementing it 
by Prof. A. L. Bowley’s formula, which takes cognisance of the 
absolute figures of income, Mr. Solntsev draws curves and com- 
piles tables which reveal to him the law of distribution. This 
law, according to him, consists in this, that the share of the 
earned income, that is, the share of the working-classes in the 
national income, is declining in comparison with the share of 
unearned income. According to Mr. Solntsev, this fact only 
confirms the proposition to which many economists have arrived 
theoretically. 

In bringing to the notice of English readers Mr. Solntsev’s 
book, we only want to show of what great importance the ques- 
tion of distribution seems now to be in the minds of economists 
the world over. It is not the theory of prices, of exchange values, 
or of interest, but the question of the division of national income 
which chiefly attracts our attention and besieges our mind. 

In general, Mr. Solntsev’s book is a very exhaustive study 
of the question, although not quite faultless and not free from 
rather curious mistakes. Such, for instance, is his polemic with 
Mr. Sidney Webb on account of a phrase used by the latter in 
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the essay on “The National Dividend and its Distribution.” 
Mr. Webb mentions “the Distribution of the Means of Produc- 
tion,” and Mr. Solntsev objects to it because, according to him, 
“Means of Production” are not a matter of distribution, they 
are simply reproduced materials necessary for further production. 
Machinery, like land, cannot, therefore, enter into the calcula- 
tions of the division of national income. Mr. Solntsev may be 
right or wrong on the question what place machinery occupies 
in the national income, but he is certainly altogether mistaken 
when he attacks Mr. Webb, because to anyone who has read 
the above-mentioned essay on National Dividend, it is clear that 
its author was speaking, not of social, but of the physical and 
mental distribution of the means of production. Mr. Solntsev 
also seems to have misunderstood some points in Wilhelm Lexis’s 
and von Thiinen’s theories. However, in spite of these few 
faulty interpretations, one must acknowledge Mr. Solntsev’s book 
to be one of the most clear and full expositions of the theory of 
distribution as yet written in any country. 
SEMEN RAPOPORT 


The Theory of Distribution and Consumption. By T. Luoyp. 
(London : James Nisbet and Co. 1911.) 


Tuts book contains the substance of a series of articles which 
originally appeared in the Statist newspaper. The author’s point 
of view is briefly explained in the preface, where he expresses the 
hope that the papers, “with all their imperfections, . . . may be 
of use to students of economics who are sensible of the short- 
comings of the orthodox political economy. That political 
economy came into being under influences which have long ceased 
to exist. It is now an obstacle rather than a help; and, conse- 
quently, it is not surprising that it has fallen into disrepute.” 
The chief indictment against orthodoxy is that it lays emphasis 
on production rather than consumption. ‘Consumption is the 
primary motive ” of economic activity ; “production is limited by 
consumption ” ; and therefore Mr. Lloyd has attempted to sketch 
in this book “the great causes which best promote the increase 
of the purchasing power of peoples.” Emphasis is laid on the fact 
that periodically production appears to outrun purchasing power 
and to cause a glut on markets, and the Tariff Reform move- 
ment is brought forward to prove the existence of over-production 
at the present moment. “The two processes (consumption and 
production) are not different aspects of the same economic fact. 
They are distinct in their nature, the one being subordinate and 
ancillary to the other.” 
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The theoretical part of the argument is, however, for the most 
part confined to the preface, and the best commentary on the 
view put forward is to be found in the matter of the book itself, 
which is a survey of the economic conditions, progress, and re- 
quirements of the United Kingdom, India, and the Empire 
generally. The needs most emphasised are education “of the 
right sort’’—the worst defect of all grades of our teaching insti- 
tutions are that they are too literary—opportunity of advance- 
ment, properly considered measures for the promotion of health, 
reform of the land system which would check the desertion of the 
countryside and put the land to the best use, the conservation of 
natural resources, better means of communication, banking facili- 
ties for the small trader and farmer, and the adoption of means 
for the prevention and treatment of destitution. The moral is 
pointed by the examples of the progress of Germany and Japan 
in contrast with the economic stagnation of Russia, and it is shown 
that education, a good land system, and the help of the Govern- 
ment in economic matters, are essential means of increasing the 
consuming power of the people. 

But the whole discussion might equally well have emerged 
from the proposition that consumption is limited by production ; 
for the essential characteristics of the policy Mr. Lloyd desires 
are (1) that it is calculated to enlarge the productive capacity of 
the nation generally, and (2) that it increases the importance and 
efficiency of the part played in the productive process by the 
masses of the people—workers, small traders, small farmers, &c., 
and therefore tends to a better distribution of wealth. Every one 
of Mr. Lloyd’s chapters emphasises these two points. Yet he 
persistently urges the importance of schemes such as the irriga- 
tion of the Soudan, not because they improve the productivity of 
the country, but solely as a means of increasing the consuming 
power of the people. Nevertheless, the discussion clearly shows 
that the aim of economic policy must primarily be to increase the 
productive efficiency of the people. Mr. Lloyd has compiled an 
admirable realistic study of the productive efficiency of the various 
peoples of the British Empire. W. T. Layton 


Die deutschen Roheisensyndicate in threr Entwicklung zu einem 
allgemeinen deutschen Roheisenverbande. By AvaustT 
HinuRinaHavus. (Liepzig: Dunker u. Humblot. 1912. 
Pp. 115. Price 3 marks.) 


In a most careful treatment of this subject, Dr. Hillringhaus 


has contributed towards the satisfaction of what he rightly con- 
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siders the present need for a more detailed study of the modern 
combination movement. General study of the subject has 
already proceeded far enough; it is now necessary to investigate 
the different parts of the problem, especially its development in 
particular industries. This is what Dr. Hillringhaus has done 
for the pig-iron industry of Germany. In the matter of a 
sufficient supply of monographs dealing with the position of 
various industries, Germany is more fortunately situated at 
present than England. ‘The way is, therefore, more prepared 
for detailed analysis of the fortunes of combination in different 
industries. 

The author’s treatment of the subject is divided into six 
sections, and concludes with a general review and forecast. In 
the first section the general economic position of the German 
pig-iron industry, before and after the combination movement, is 
outlined. The war of 1870 was followed by rapid expansion in 
the manufacture of pig-iron. The crisis of 1873 and the decline 
of the iron trade was checked by the re-imposition of tariffs and 
the discovery of the “Thomas process.” This enabled German 
firms to withstand the pressure of foreign competition, and 
brought them together in order to utilise their favourable position 
to the full. 

In the second section Dr. Hillringhaus traces the formation 
of pig-iron syndicates in Rhenish Westphalia, before and after 
_ the erection of furnaces on the North Sea, from the first syndicate 
formed in 1873; also the relations established between the West- 
phalian syndicates, the North Sea firms, and large “outsiders” 
like the Kraft Works. The influence of the latter, and the 
conflict between “pure” and “mixed” works, occasioned the 
frequent abandonment of syndicate arrangements. 

The “internal” causes of the dissolution of the syndicate are 
next considered; the diagnosis is clear and precise and amply 
borne out by experience with other forms of temporary combina- 
tion. The conflict between “pure” and “mixed” works was 
specially felt in times of depression; the latter, steel manufac- 
turers in better times, sold their whole production as pig-iron 
and aggravated the difficulties of the syndicates. Small firms 
profited at the expense of larger firms, and an ill-advised policy 
hastened the dissolution of the syndicates generally. Analysing 
the various syndicates, Dr. Hillringhaus shows that only where 
these “internal” weaknesses are absent does a syndicate attain 
even a local importance. 

In the very interesting fifth section the consequences follow- 
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ing the dissolution of the pig-iron syndicates are outlined. As 
regards Germany, one effect was the beginning of price wars 
between the various firms, which enabled consumers to secure 
long credits, and large stocks at very low prices. The conflict 
between ‘“‘pure” and “mixed” works was increased and became 
very disastrous to the latter, especially in the districts where they 
predominated, e.g., Siegerland. The whole iron and steel in- 
dustries were injuriously affected, and also the colliery firms, since 
the demands of the pure works for coke and coal fell off even 
though premiums were offered on iron exports. As regards 
foreign countries, Belgium was able to accumulate stocks at low 
prices, while English exports to Germany, save for special classes 
of foundry iron, declined. In such connections the book is of 
considerable interest to foreign readers. 

Bringing his inquiries up to date, Dr. Hillringhaus next 
describes and analyses the most recent syndicates formed in the 
pig-iron industry in Siegerland, Rhenish Westphalia, Lotheringia, 
Luxemburg, Upper Silesia, and among the North Sea firms. He 
estimates how far they overcome the difficulties of effective com- 
bination and prepare the way for a general pig-iron syndicate, 
indicating the points of strength and weakness in such general 
attempts as the German Blast-Furnace Firms Sales Union. 

In a concluding section the whole situation is reviewed and 
a forecast attempted. The syndicates are tested according to 
three standards of effective combination, viz., whether they have 
diminished the force of crises, whether they have maintained 
prices, and whether they have been able fairly to allot sales among 
the members. The evidence adduced seems to necessitate a 
negative answer in each respect. The strength of outsiders, the 
pressure of depressions and foreign competition, the conflict be- 
tween localities, between pure and mixed works, &c., make it im- 
possible for any syndicate to exercise effective control on any 
general scale. Only by watching foreign competition, reconcil- 
ing differences, conciliating “outsiders,” and reducing the import- 
ance of the pure works, can syndicate schemes be attended with 
any measure of success or placed upon a general basis. 

In the Appendices the author has added many carefully com- 
piled tables and analyses, which afford ample statistical support 
for the conclusions indicated earlier. 

The character of the subject and the detailed analyses required, 
naturally tend to make such a volume somewhat technical; but 
Dr. Hillringhaus has succeeded admirably, especially in Chapters 
3 and 7, in making a difficult subject highly interesting and 
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readable even to the layman. We would await with interest any 
further comments of the author upon the subsequent develop- 
ment of existing agreements in the pig-iron industry. 

G. R. CARTER 


Inland Transport and Communication in England. By E. A. 
Pratt. (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Tribner & Co. 
1912. Pp. 532. Price 6s. net.) . 


Mr. PraAtTT usually writes for the general reader rather than 
the student, and this book cannot be described as an exception. 
At the same time, it is likely to be of considerable service to 
the student, since no comprehensive history of inland transport 
in this country has been written. For the student of communica- 
tions the book is of less value, since some of the chief organisa- 
tions—the Post Office, telegraph and telephone—are omitted 
entirely. 

The first twelve chapters are devoted to the history of roads 
and road transport up to the beginning of the railway era. They 
form on the whole the most interesting part of the book, and yet 
at the same time are most irritating to read. Quotation succeeds 
quotation from early writers, and often the few lines by the 
author connecting the quotations would be better omitted. When, 
for instance, on p. 43 Mr. Pratt gives a quotation with the date 
- 1629 in which King Charles is mentioned, it is hardly compli- 
mentary to his readers for him to add: “The King Charles nere 
spoken of was, of course, Charles I.” 

The amount of original research in the book is small. The 
utmost freedom is made of works published in quite recent times, 
and Mr. Pratt seems to have a preference for saying “ditto” 
to other writers rather than for formulating his own opinions for 
himself. It is probably neglect of original sources of in- 
formation which has led him to give the date of the formation 
of the Railway Clearing House as 1847 instead of 1842. When 
Mr. Pratt does take a line of his own, he does not always keep 
on safe ground. Thus in writing of railway rates and their 
relation to cost of carriage, coal and iron-stone are quoted as 
commodities which could not bear rates based on “cost of 
carriage.” These two commodities are largely carried in train- 
loads, and although the rates are low, it is well known that after 
being debited with all proper costs and a full share of joint costs, 
the railways often obtain a profit from their conveyance of over 
50 per cent. of the rates. In fact, low grade traffics, even at 
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very low rates, are very profitable when conveyed in full train- 
loads. Further on, when Mr. Pratt writes of the difficulties of 
comparing railway rates in this country and in America, he quite 
properly points to the differences in length of haul, terminal 
services, &c., and shows how fallacious would be any conclusions 
based on a mere comparison of the average cost of transport 
per ton per mile. On the other hand, when he proceeds to lay 
down that “the only fair method of comparison” is to “contrast 
charges for actual consignment of equal weight carried equal 
distances in the two countries,” we cannot assent. Rates are 
influenced mainly by the normal traffics passing under average 
conditions. Change the average conditions, or the character or 
proportions of the main traffics, and the whole rates fabric may 
require revision. When conditions differ greatly, as also the 
nature of the chief traffics, no simple comparison is possible. 

It is impossible to conclude without a word of gratitude to 
Mr. Pratt. A compact history of inland transport in this country 
was badly needed, and in spite of its defects this book goes a 
long way towards supplying the want. Not the least useful part 
of the book is the list of authorities given on pp. 514-521. 

W. TETLEY STEPHENSON 


National Insurance. By A. 8. Comyns Carr, W. H. Stuart 
GARNETT, and J. H. Taytor. With a preface by the Right 
Hon. D. Lloyd George, M.P. (Pp. xxx+504. Macmillan 
and Co. 1912. 6s. net.) 


THE authors of this work have set out with the intention of 
expounding the provisions of the Insurance Act and discussing 
the interpretation which is likely to be put upon them by the 
Courts. They have divided their book into two parts: the first 
consists of six short chapters giving a general outline of the 
scheme; the second (which fills three-quarters of the volume) 
contains the text of the measure, with aids to interpretation 
in the form of notes and of references to leading cases and parallel 
statutes. Mr. Lloyd George has contributed a tactful little 
preface. 

The opening chapters are not, however, confined to exposition : 
they not infrequently touch upon questions of policy. This is 
to be regretted ; in a volume of manageable size it is impossible 
to deal adequately both with the legal aspects of the measure 
and with its social effects. The result of introducing comment 
has in the present case been to cramp both parts of the subject. 
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The authors might with advantage have suppressed some of their 
observations on economic and political matters and have used 
the space thus saved in explaining the Act itself rather more 
fully. Their remarks on the subject of short time, to take one 
example, are not very enlightening. “It is only just,” they tell 
us “that a part of the burden of contributions [sc., to the un- 
employment insurance fund] should be remitted to those 
employers who, by forethought and wisely conceived action, do 
to some extent mitigate the hardships of unemployment falling 
upon their workmen.” So far they will meet with general 
agreement, but they have left platitude behind and entered 
the realm of controversy when they use this proposition to justify 
the exceptionally favourable treatment of employers who meet 
depressions by working short time instead of by dismissing some 
of their men. Of course, the number of men who are thrown 
out of work in the industry affected is diminished by the short 
time system; but, even apart from the indirect effects on other 
trades, the amount of unemployment—measured by the loss of 
hours’ work (and consequently of wages)—may be greater under 
that system than it would be if, by dismissals, the master weeded 
out his less efficient hands or effected other savings ; for he could, 
by the latter means, reduce the cost of producing his goods, 
lower his prices, and thus prevent the demand from falling off 
as much as it otherwise would. As long, no doubt, as the 
workmen do not, when business is brisk, make provision for bad 
times, the distress of the men who are dismissed often outweighs 
the gain of those who are kept on. But the whole object of 
insurance against unemployment is to spread the labourer’s in- 
come over good and bad times, and its introduction may so 
improve the lot of those who are thrown out of work that their 
loss no longer outweighs the gain of those who remain em- 
ployed. In the trades, therefore, which are brought within the 
insurance system, short time is even less likely to be socially 
advantageous after the Act comes into operation than it has been 
heretofore. ‘The valid argument for giving favourable terms to 
a master who keeps his men permanently employed is founded, 
not on social, but on actuarial considerations; his men are less 
likely to become chargeable on the insurance fund; in basing 
their defence of this policy on social grounds, the authors have 
begged a large and complicated question. Other and more obvious 
blemishes of a similar kind are to be found in their work. Such 
unsubstantiated expressions of opinion might well have been 
sacrificed to make room for a more detaiied exposition of the 
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Act: the arrangements as to arrears, for example, should have 
been treated at greater length ; a few concrete illustrations of the 
way in which they will work in particular cases would have 
helped to make them clear; something might also have been 
said as to the conditions of transfer from the voluntary to the 
compulsory class of insured contributors. The information which 
is given has been presented so clearly that one cannot but wish 
for more. But the introduction of comment has not only resulted 
in crowding out useful information, it has also had the effect 
of giving undue prominence to controversial parts of the measure. 
The position of the medical profession has been dealt with in a 
long and wordy chapter, which occupies almost as much space 
as is devoted to the chapters on “the Employer” and “the 
Insured Person” put together. It is noticeable that the best 
chapter in the book (that which treats of the finance of the 
scheme) is one of the shortest and is the most free from critical 
reflections : this chapter is, indeed, admirable, being at once 
lucid, concise, and accurate. 

The second part of the book affords less material for criticism, 
since about one-half of it is taken up with a transcript of the 
Act. The notes touch upon all the principal difficulties of inter- 
pretation, but they cannot, in the nature of the case, definitely 
solve them. The authors have, as a rule, contented themselves 
with quoting the decisions on relevant cases which have arisen 
under other statutes. It may be suggested that a fuller account 
of the reasoning on which these decisions were founded would 
have been useful in showing how they bear on the present Act. 
Indeed, the questions of interpretation might have been treated 
in a more illuminating and interesting manner, if they had been 
discussed in a continuous argument instead of being relegated 
to a disjointed series of remarks which amount to little more 
than a bare record of decisions and a list of relevant cases. As 
a work of reference, however, and as a guide to the sources 
whence further knowledge can be obtained, the volume should 


prove of value. 
G. F. SHOVE 


The Legal Position of Trade Unions. By H. H. ScHLOESSER 
and W. SmirH CuARK. (London: King and Son. 1912.) 


ENGLISH law is seen at its worst when it attempts to deal with 
the situation created by organised labour. It is natural that the 
instincts of judges should be as opposed to methods used by trade 
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unions in their attempt to secure a monopoly for trade unionists, 
as they are sympathetic to capitalistic methods of competition. 
It is interesting to compare the complacency of the judges who 
decided in Mogul Steamship Co. v. Macgregor, Gow & Co. that 
one trading body might use the most stringent means to ruin a 
rival firm, with the indignation of the judges who decided in 
Quinn v. Leathem that trade unionists might not use other, but 
not more stringent, means to ruin a non-unionist. Political 
economists cannot determine the economic problems created by 
the existence of trade unions without a moderately accurate know- 
ledge of the legal position; for such persons Messrs. Schloesser 
and Clark’s book will be most useful. It contains a careful and 
readable account of the legal position; the numerous quotations 
from judgments are useful to those readers who have not the Law 
Reports at hand; and the plan of adding the Forms under the 
Trade Union Acts, 1871 and 1876, adds to the practical utility of 


the book. 
C. P. SANGER 


Die Zukunft der Juden. By WERNER SompBaRT. (Leipzig: 
Duncker und Humblot. 1912. Pp. 91.) 


SomBaRt’s remarkable Juden und das Wirthschaftsleben ended 
with a note of interrogation. He had tried to prove, among other 
things, that the Jewish type was desert-made and trained by the 
desert to organisation and forethought in the far-sighted direction 
of oasis agriculture and of the wandering herds; that it had found 
the best outlet for the capacities of its blood in “those modern 
deserts the great cities,” and in the nomadic, soil-free, calculating 
life of capitalism, where it could make its money grow, as once 
its flocks, by taking thought, not by sweating at the plough-tail or 
at the forge, those typical labours of the soil-bound Teuton. And 
he asked, was this type, whose ideal had always been lending to 
many and borrowing of few, while the sons of the alien were its 
ploughmen and its vinedressers ; was this type—kept pure hitherto 
by inbreeding and religion—to lose its dominant economic position 
by neglect of these safeguards among aliens who had learnt, at 
least in part, its secrets of calculation and the handling of money? 

This new pamphlet keeps the riddle in mind, but is not 
intended as a direct answer to it. Sombart has felt bound to make 
a contribution to practical ‘Jew-policy,” and his contribution is 


this. The world contains about eleven and a half million Jews, 
of whom the greater part by far live in misery. The home of 
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misery is among the still pure-blooded and orthodox Jews of 
Poland and Russia and Eastern Europe generally, whose lot in 
every case—it is argued—has deteriorated during the last genera- 
tion, owing to the deliberate policy of Christian governments. 
No prospect of betterment can be detected. Relief through 
emigration westwards, Sombart fears, will become increasingly 
difficult. He points to the Welsh anti-Jew riots of last summer 
(but they are hardly typical, and he should not place them “in 
der englischen Grafschaft Wales’), also to the growing stringency 
of American immigration policy. And he thinks that Zionism, 
the colonisation of Palestine and the adjacent lands, is a real— 
the most real—hope for these Jews of the East ; though, as readers 
of his book might expect, he has doubts whether many of them 
will become true peasant cultivators. 

Your Western Jew, on the contrary, is not in misery, but is 
on the average richer, better educated, far more influential in 
thought and action than his Gentile host. Figures are given 
in proof, and also a few names: Ricardo, Marx, Disraeli, Gam- 
betta, Luzzatti, Dernburg. Anyone can extend the list. There 
has been a certain process of assimilation going on in the West 
to which many look for a solution of the Jew problem. But 
Sombart thinks otherwise. Firstly, he holds that there has been 
“social mimicry” on the part of the Jew, but no true racial 
mixture; and that for two reasons. Jew-Gentile marriages are 
abnormally unfruitful, and, where successful, they fail to breed 
out the marked Jewish type. Moreover, although mixed mar- 
riages have increased, the social gulf between Jew and Gentile 
has rather widened than narrowed. (This last opinion I should 
dispute so far as Britain is concerned.) Secondly, Sombart does 
not desire assimilation, were it possible, because he values variety 
of true human species, and hates to think of a world peopled by 
uniform cross-bred cosmopolitans from the eighteenth-century 
mould, and because he thinks the species Jew of high worth. 
He dislikes much of its influence on the Teuton; but his ideal 
world is a world full of strong, pure, conflicting types. It is his 
hope that the revival of race-consciousness among the Jews of 
the West will stop the feeble desire for an impossible assimilation. 

He would have the Western Jews remain as a Dispersion : 
he wants them to act still as yeast in the Teutonic lump. ‘True, 
he inclines to think that their leading réle in economic life is 
to some extent played out; but he asks the Jews to accept this 
as a blessing and turn their marvellous talents in part elsewhere. 
He asks them also not to exaggerate these talents and not to 
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resent certain limits that the kindliest Gentile must impose ; not, 
for instance, to seek entry into the officers’ caste, because the 
Junker’s son, with fighting in his bones, really does the work 
better ; not to resist the tradition which refuses to fill many chairs 
in one (German) university with Jews, because they ought not 
to wish sons of their “species” to be taught mainly by members 
of ours, and ought to understand our inversion of that wish. 
The pamphlet, like everything Sombart writes, is full of his 
strident and attractive personality, learned, courageous, and 


dressed in great swinging generalisations. 
J. H. CLAPHAM 


Zur Geschichte der Vermégenssteuern. By Dr. Bruno MOL. 
(Leipzig : Duncker & Humblot. 1911. Pp. 133. 3.50 mk.) 


Dr. MOLw proposes to analyse the different forms in which 
the Middle Ages and modern times attempted to realise what he 
considers to be the fundamental idea of property-taxes in general : 
the taxation of the full economic ability of the taxpayer. He 
intends to cover all the chief “ Kulturlander” (what countries he 
will honour by this designation, we cannot tell). The present 
volume deals with Germany. ‘The first part with the rural 
districts in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries; the second 
with the towns up to the beginning of the sixteenth century. 

The unit of taxation in the rural districts was usually the 
“Hufe” (cf. Maitland and Vinogradoff on the English “ hide”) ; 
it was not so much a definite measure of land as of value. There 
were considerable differences in size; it varied from fifteen to 
sixty “Morgen”; and even its usual average of about thirty 
“Morgen ” does not always imply uniformity, as there were local 
variations in the size of the “Morgen” itself. In the conception 
of the “Hufe” there were also included the homestead, the 
garden, and a share in the woodlands, meadows and pastures ; 
in short, the “Hufe” was the average peasant-holding, not a 
mere field-measure. Nominally it was the land which was taxed ; 
the other sources of income were not mentioned ; but in reality 
it was the full faculty of its ~holder which was aimed at. In the 
case of the cottier, who did not own a full peasant holding, the 
house was frequently the nominal object of taxation ; still, we can 
hardly suppose that it was his hut as such which was taxed ; 
again, it was probably only used as marking the average economic 
status of the practically landless man. The “ Hufe” and the house 
were alternative bases for taxation. Mills, ponds, &c., are often 
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mentioned as particular objects of taxation ; which is only natural, 
as they do not enter into the usual composition of a farm. Some- 
times even movable property was taxed; but again this was 
usually not a mere tax on the capital value of the property, but 
a tax on the faculty of its owner. The tax on fishing-nets, the 
occasional occurrence of which is mentioned by Dr. Moll, is a 
good example of a tax on income, derived mainly from labour, 
but got at by means of what appeared on the surface to be a 
property-tax. 

To sum up: Dr. Moll’s inquiry into the subject shows that 
taxation in the German rural districts in the period under con- 
sideration, although in appearance based on property, contained 
elements of an all-round income-tax, and taxed the economic 
ability of the taxpayers much more nearly than would have 
been the case if it had been a property tax, as we understand 
it at the present day. 

The system of taxation in towns came to differ from that 
developed in the rural districts in proportion as the towns were 
losing their original, prevalently agrarian, character. Forms of 
wealth, which were practically unknown in rural districts, were 
assuming in the towns an increasing importance (e.g., urban 
house-property used for business purposes, stock-in-trade, different 
forms of money-capital, &c.). Up to the middle of the thirteenth 
century, taxation was still predominantly based on immovables ; 
movables served occasionally as an alternative basis, i.e., for 
taxing those who did not own any realty. Taxation of movables 
as such becomes frequent in the fourteenth century; in the 
fifteenth century it is almost the rule. In certain towns the 
tax on realty and personalty developed into a uniform, general 
property-tax ; but not everywhere : for in certain towns complex 
forms of property-taxes came into being, one group of objects 
being taxed on its capital value, another perhaps on the income 
which it yielded, still other groups on the basis of fixed rates. 
When this income was considered, the property-tax frequently 
developed into a kind of general income-tax, the tax being assessed 
not on the presumable income from the object, but on the joint 
income, given by the object and the labour which used it as 
means of production. ‘The case was similar when rates were 
fixed for certain objects, as for instance weaving frames or market 
stands. Sometimes it was attempted to tax the full income by 
taxing properties of smaller value at a higher rate, on the 
supposition that they had to be made up by income from 
labour; in some cases, again, poll-taxes were used in con- 
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nection with property-taxes as a complementary tax on earned 
incomes. 

In short, in towns as well as in rural districts what is usually 
designated as a property-tax tended very often and in many ways 
to develop into a tax on the full economic ability of the taxpayers. 

Dr. Moll’s book is the result of a very considerable amount 
of patient, careful work; he is both cautious and critical; his 
analysis of the nature of the different taxes is valuable. 

Still, his book suffers from some very serious defects. Although 
the problem of taxation according to faculty forms the centre 
of his work, he does not seem to have gone sufficiently into the 
very idea of faculty. Even after having gone ever so deeply into 
the question, he might, we do not deny, still hold the view 
which predominates in his book; we hope, however, that he 
would do it in a clearer but less apodeictic manner. 

For purposes of taxation he attaches great importance to the 
distinction between ‘“‘stock for consumption” and “capital for 
production,” or, as he frequently calls it, “acquisitive property.” 
He seems to approve of excluding from taxation what he calls 
“unproductive property.” The inclusion of all property would 
“obscure” for him the picture which it gives of faculty (p. 88). 
Thus also, on p. 111, he mentions: “That as early as the four- 
teenth century many systems of taxation make a very fine dis- 
tinction between property for use and for consumption, by making 
the same objects liable to or free from taxation according to the 
way they are made use of.” ‘That the Middle Ages did not always 
carry out this distinction to its logical conclusion may be due 
“to the insufficient clearness of conceptions” (mangelnde 
Begriffscharfe, p. 110). 

On p. 86 Dr. Moll writes : “The tax on immovables included 
all houses. That a house which was hired out was ‘acquisitive 
wealth ’ is clear. But what about the houses inhabited by their 
owners? Even if at the present day some systems of financial 
legislation consider the use of one’s own house as income, which 
has to be expressed in its money value, still a house inhabited by 
its owner remains only ‘a property for consumption,’ not 
acquisitive capital.” There follows a footnote: “If the idea of 
acquisitive property is taken in a still wider sense, all difference 
between acquisitive property and property for consumption comes 
to an end.” In this footnote Dr. Moll gets very near to the 


1 In both these passages Dr. Moll is summing up the opinions of Herr Heidenhain ; 
still the total absence of any protest on his part, as well as numerous passages of 
his own (cf. pp. 44, 48, 85, 88, 110, 111, &.), entitle us to think that he endorses 
the views of the latter. 
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point, but according to our opinion remains on the wrong side. 
We should like to refer Dr. Moll to Professor Cannan’s Theories 
of Production and Distribution. There he will see how futile 
is the distinction between stock for consumption and capital for 
production and between money-revenue and income derived in 
the form of direct enjoyment; and further we should like to 
refer him to the very interesting discussion on the taxation of 
such income which appeared in German economic literature 
ex re the Prussian Property-Tax of 1892-3; for a defence of 
taxing “unproductive property ” to the writings of Prof. Wagner, 
Prof. Jastrow,! and also the Memorandum of November 2nd, 1892, 
with which the Prussian Government accompanied its Bill for 
the reform of direct taxation.* 

Dr. Moll’s book suffers also from his manner of dealing with 
the material and from his rather indifferent literary style. There 
are too many introductions; each of the two parts is preceded 
by an “Introduction,” and each introduction by “Preliminary 
Remarks.” The narrative itself is continually interrupted by 
what we might call personal announcements : “We now require 
to get a clear idea as to...” “In this connection be it re- 
marked...” “Let us now take in hand the documents, 
which .. .” “We are now clear as to...” “Be it once more 
recalled, that . . .,” &c; we can occasionally forget what the 
matter is about, we never can forget that it is Dr. Moll who 
is enlightening us. 

He also talks too much of what he is going to say and what 
he is going to pass over. The remarks at the beginning of the 
book on the idea of property-taxes in general are interesting ; 
still, the way in which he reproaches economists for not having 
made these remarks is both pretentious and pompous. 

It is a very good thing to put a résumé at the end of a lengthy 


1 J, Jastrow, ‘“‘Die Vermigenssteuer und ihre Einfiigung im das preussische 
Steuersystem.” Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalikonomie und Statistik, 1892. 

* There are two passages in I’r. Moll’s book which may perhaps be in con- 
tradiction with what we give as his view about the relation of unproductive property 
to faculty. On p. 86, continuing the discussion of the taxation of houses inhabited 
by the owners themselves, he asks whether ‘it was perhaps considered an 
important basis for economic faculty, and its character in the theory of economics 
was not thought about?” If Dr. Moll considers that it contributed in any way to 
the faculty of its owner, then why exempt it from taxation? Or does he mean 
only a basis for calculating faculty? The other passage occurs on p. 110: he 
speaks about ‘‘die geringere steuerpolitische Leistungsfahigkeit des Gebrauchs- 
vermégen.” Then does it in any way contribute to the faculty of its owner? 
We are not, however, sure about the meaning of this passage, as we are not sure 
what Dr. Moll wants us to understand by ‘‘ geringere steuerpolitische Leistungs- 
fahigkeit.” 
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discussion, especially one which has brought out a great variety 
of facts. Dr. Moll gives us one at the end of the first part of 
his book ; but after having recapitulated the chief points on about 
half a page, he proceeds to deal again with particular exceptions, 
a thing hardly fit for a résumé. One of these exceptions he gives 
as follows (p. 50): “An earlier notice . . . is found in d’Elvert 
(p. 7), who quotes from Riegger’s Materials for the Ancient and 
Modern Statistics of Bohemia (Part 3, 1787, p. 542), who again 
refers to Pelzel’s History of Charles IV. There it is said .. .” 
and a footnote follows. ‘‘Pelzel, Emperor Charles IV., Vol. II., 
1781, p. 887.” Why not look up Pelzel, and then quote directly? 
L. B. NAYMIER 


Die Entstehung der deutschen Kameralwissenschaft im 17 
Jahrhundert. By Axtn NIELSEN. ‘Translated from the 
Danish into German by Gustav BarcuM. (Gustav Fischer : 
Jena. 1911. Pp. 125.) 


Mr. NIELSEN traces the influence which Roman and Greek 
writers, especially Aristotle, had on the formation of the German 
cameralist science ; taking cameralism in its earlier and broader 
meaning, i.e., of a science of the State in general, he gives us 
a sketch of the development of political science in Germany in 
the seventeenth century. 

The book is of interest for the economist from the point of view 
of public finance, the fundamental ideas about taxation and the 
justification of its different forms depending largely on the concep- 
tion which is formed of the nature of the State. Thus the earlier 
influence of Roman Law led to the idea of the State as primarily 
concerned with the distribution of justice ; absolute justice became, 
therefore, the watchword for writers on public finance, and 
owing largely to the cosmopolitan character of Roman Law, it 
was even extended to the relation of the State to foreign subjects, 
and Custom duties on foreign imports were defended as payments 
for the benefits derived by the importer, not as put on for the 
sole benefit of the imposing community. In internal taxation 
the influence of Roman Law pointed primarily towards property 
as a basis for taxation. 

The Aristotelian idea of the State, having its supreme aim in 
the greatest common good, led the discussion of taxation and 
public finance in general away from the point of view of pure 
justice towards that of general utility. Further, the views 
developed under his influence on the connection between the 
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State, commerce and money led towards taxation of commercial 
transactions. 

These are but a few isolated points from Mr. Nielsen’s book ; 
it is almost impossible to give an adequate recapitulation of his 
main arguments. His book is overloaded with a crushing mass 
of names, facts and quotations ; in a way it resembles an encyclo- 
pedia and sometimes a catalogue. Everybody interested in 
political science or public finance will find in it things of concern 
to him. We doubt, however, whether the book as a whole would 
appeal to many people ; its subject is not one of general interest, 
and the author by his way of treating it has hardly succeeded 
in popularising it. His erudition is admirable, but wearisome. 

L. B. NAYMIER 


L’espansione commerciale inglese nel primo settecento in una 
relazione di un inviato Sabaudo. By GiusEPPE PRATO. 
(Turin: Officina Poligrafica. 1911. Pp. 29.) 


THE Marquis ROVERE DI CORTANZE was envoy from Victor 
Amadeus II. to the English Court in 1725, and sent home the 
brief report on the commerce of Great Britain which Signor 
Prato has edited. He describes with great shrewdness England’s 
important trade in the Baltic, the Netherlands, and the Medi- 
terranean, and her dealings with her colonies and the Turks. 
Treland was ‘‘a vast island full of harbours, so well situated for 
the. advantages of commerce with England and the Indies, that 
the English, justly alarmed lest such opportunities should hurt 
their own commerce, have always treated it as a subject province, 
and have always tried by Acts of Parliament to destroy its manu- 
factures.” Such products as the Irish were allowed to export 
were butter, tallow, leather, salmon, and salt meat, the last of 
which was sold very cheaply in large quantities for the use of 
sailors. Mediterranean traders, thought Cortanze, might well 
buy it also. 

Many of his details and conclusions are interesting. England, 
he writes, is blessed with all the essentials for economic pros- 
perity—natural products, manufactures fostered by legislation, 
foreign trade; and therefore flourishes exceedingly. He con- 
demns wholly the economic policy of Spain, which discouraged 
manufactures and permitted the export of its wool, which was 
returned to the country as cloth, to the great profit of the English 
merchants who worked it up. Holland, with few industries or 
natural products, kept her carrying trade in his day despite the 
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Navigation Acts, by cutting prices. She built cheaper ships, and 
her sailors lived for much less than would content the British. 
English cloth-weaving interested him specially. Cheap counter- 
feits of English goods were already sold abroad. lLiége had 
recently begun to make cloths which, “beautiful in appearance, 
but very inferior to those of England in substance and dura- 
bility, yet had a sale in Germany and Flanders, and greatly 
diminished the sales of English and Dutch cloth in those parts.” 

The report is full of his admiration for the attitude towards 
trade of the English Government as distinguished from that of 
the French. The moderation of the export duties, where these 
existed at all, encouraged foreign trade, he thought ; while protec- 
tive duties, combined with non-interference at home, promoted 


manufactures. “All can make cloth freely, . . . without the least 
duty or gabelle; .. . this fills everyone with courage and emula- 
tion to improve the weaving and invent new methods of manu- 
facture.” Why, he inquires, should not other countries follow 


England’s example? Italy might thus create a national cloth 
industry and so redress her adverse balance of trade. 

Cortanze’s views were in advance of those of many of his 
contemporaries. How far, asks Signor Prato, were he and other 
Italian envoys to England responsible for the ‘moderation ”’ of 
Italian economic policy in the eighteenth century ? 

C. VIOLET BUTLER 











NOTES AND MEMORANDA 


THE MINIMUM WAGE—PAST AND PRESENT. 


It is perhaps not altogether a mere coincidence that we find 
in the year 1795, when the reverberation of the great social 
upheaval across the Channel was still sounding in men’s ears, 
an attempt made in Parliament to fix by statute a legal minimum 
wage for agricultural labourers. This was not indeed a new idea, 
for the Statute of Labourers, passed just after the Black Death, 
was an attempt at the regulation of wages by law. ‘The Act 
of Elizabeth provided that the Justices of the Peace should meet 
annually and assess the wages of labourers in husbandry and 
sundry other trades. Penalties were imposed on all who gave 
or took wages in excess of this assessment, which would seem 
to indicate that the object of legislation at this period was rather 
to enact a maximum than a minimum wage. The latter principle, 
however, was embodied in the Act of James I., which imposed 
a penalty on all who gave a wage below the rate fixed by the 
magistrate, and the Act of George II., 1747, provided that disputes 
on the question between master and man should be referred to 
the magistrate when ‘“‘no rate or assessment of wages had been 
made in that year by the Justices of the shire.” Samuel Whit- 
bread, the friend and follower of Fox, introduced late in the year 
1795 a Bill to empower Justices to hold General Sessions, at 
which they should “rate and appoint the wages and fix and declare 
the hours of working of all labourers in husbandry, by the day, 
week, month or year, and with beer or cyder or without, respect 
being had to the value of money and the plenty or scarcity of 
the time.” Hammond (The Village Labourer) quotes from the 
Annals of Agriculture a most interesting petition from a group 
of Norfolk labourers—the class mainly concerned—entirely endors- 
ing the principle of the Bill, and (with a remarkable anticipation 
of a subsequent agitation) actually submitting their own schedule, 
stipulating that the price of labour should be at all times propor- 
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tioned to the price of wheat, according to the scale annexed, 
viz. :— 


When wheat is £14 per last, the price of labour will be 1/2 per day 
1 1/ 


” ” £ ” > ” ”? ” 
” > £18 : ” x ” ” ” 1/6 ” 
and so on, with a rise of 1d. for every £1 of price. 


Whitbread’s Bill, which also provided that any contract for lower 
wages than the official assessments was to be void, and that 
any employer breaking the law should be punishable with fine 
and imprisonment, was supported on its introduction by Sir Wm. 
Young, Fox, Dundas, and others. On the second reading, how- 
ever, on February 12th, 1796, Pitt rose in opposition, and in a 
speech which traversed the mover’s assertion that wages had not 
kept pace with prices, and alleging that the labourers’ hardships 
were redressed by the benevolence of employers, he threw the 
whole weight of his authority against legislative interference with 
the price of labour, or any endeavour “to establish by authority 
what would be much better accomplished by the unassisted opera- 
tion of principles.” This killed the Bill, and an attempt to rein- 
troduce it in February, 1800, was again opposed by Pitt, and with 
a like result. 

The policy of the minimum wage lingered on for some years 
through the agency of a philanthropic society which, in 1827, 
gave evidence before the Select Committee on Emigration, and 
was finally extinguished by the curt report of the Committee. 
“Tt is from an entire ignorance of the universal operation of the 
principle of supply and demand regulating the rate of wages that 
all these extravagant propositions are advanced.” The problem 
of agricultural distress, I may remark in passing, remained un- 
solved. Pitt’s alternative measure of Poor Law reform perished 
still-born ; allotments were suggested, but met with little encour- 
agement, it being considered, as in Hampshire, that it would 
make the men “too saucy,” that they would “breed more children 
and want higher wages”; and finally, the disastrous policy of 
giving poor relief in aid of wages was adopted—which practically 
formed the labourers of England into a race of paupers. 

Some sixty years were to elapse before we again meet with the 
minimum wage—demanded in 1888 by the Yorkshire coal miners. 
The prosperity of trade in the early ‘seventies had led to the 
general recognition of the unions, and trade disputes during that 
period were settled by the method of collective bargaining—wages 
being fixed by joint agreements, with resort when necessary to 
arbitration. 
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The principle that wages should depend on prices at this time 
met with general acceptance, and led to the adoption of the 
sliding scale over the northern coalfields in 1877-8. Hailing it at 
first as a panacea, the miners soon began, with falling prices for 
coal, to grumble at its operation ; and under Pickard’s leadership 
they now for the first time definitely inverted their demands. 
In future, they claimed, prices must depend on wages, or, at any 
rate, they must be fixed at a figure that will include a living or 
minimum wage, such wage to be a first charge on the industry. 
The Miners’ Federation of Great Britain, formed in 1888-9, 
definitely adopted this principle, and with the assistance of Con- 
ciliation Boards, which came into favour at the termination of 
the great Midlands strike of 1893, have succeeded in embodying 
it in all subsequent agreements with regard to piece-work rates. 
The clumsily worded agreement of 1894, which, however, re- 
mained in force for no less than ten years, provided “the rate of 
wages not to be below 30 per cent. above the rate of wages of 
1888, nor more than 60 per cent. above the rate of wages of 
1888.” In South Wales the sliding scale survived till 1898, when 
100,000 men struck against it and remained out for twenty-five 
weeks. This dispute led to the formation of the South Wales 
Conciliation Board. In 1910 a disastrous dispute began in the 
Cambrian collieries over the question of abnormal places. The 
strike lasted ten months, and from that time the Miners’ Federa- 
tion, influenced by the teaching of French Syndicalists, entered 
on the movement which has culminated in the recent “national” 
strike. 

This brief survey of the history of the subject will have 
demonstrated, I think : 

(1) That the early instances of statutes controlling wages in 
this country provea ineffective in operation, and legislation of this 
nature has been abandoned in practice for more than a century 
until the present day. 

(2) That, on the other hand, the “minimum wage” has been 
definitely claimed by the Miners’ Federation for the last thirty 
years, and has been admitted by the owners as a leading factor in 
the adjustment of wages. 

There is, of course, one significant exception to the first pro- 
position—but it is of the nature which is held to “prove the rule.” 
It must be recognised that of late years the doctrine that the duty 
of the State is merely to keep the ring for the competitive struggle 
has been gradually relinquished by the majority of politicians in 
favour of a more definite intervention by the State in the sphere 
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of social and industrial conditions. ‘‘ Keeping the ring” implies 
an initial equality of power on the part of the combatants, which 
is not always present. You may have a powerful yet delicate 
balance that will weigh anything from half a ton to a postage 
stamp, but to ensure its accurate working it is enclosed in a glass 
case to shield it from draught or dust. The law of supply and 
demand is such a balance, and in the absence of fair conditions 
the descending scale is apt rather to come down like a sledge- 
hammer on the heads of the weaker party. This was recognised 
by the present Government to be the case in respect to what are 
known as the sweated industries, and with the assent of both sides 
the Trade Boards Act was passed in 1909, which empowered 
Trade Boards to fix the minimum rate to be paid to employees, 
either for time-work or piece-work, in certain trades, such as 
chainmaking, tailoring, cardboard box and machine lace making, 
the result being that the lowest wages paid in these trades have 
been raised from 50 to 80 per cent. 

It was felt that the employees in question were a defenceless 
and unorganised body, working under “abnormal conditions ”— 
a phrase that supplies alike the explanation and the justification 
of Government action. This Trade Boards Act, however, was 
quoted early this year by Mr. Ramsay Macdonald in moving an 
amendment to the Address in favour of a national minimum wage 
as a precedent which had definitely committed Parliament to 
the principle he advocated: “‘As Parliament has begun,” he 
said, ‘“‘so it must go on.” The Amendment was hardly treated 
seriously by the House, the spokesman for Ministers dismissing 
it with the remark that “from the Government point of view the 
great task of bettering the conditions of labour was not to be 
solved by the method laid down in the amendment.” A month 
later the principle thus contemptuously dismissed was embodied 
by the Government in the Bill introduced as the ‘Coal Mines 
(Minimum Wage) Bill”—which has now passed into law. It 
is not my object to criticise here the Government’s action. A 
convert should at least be given the credit of an open mind, but 
the phenomenal rapidity of this particular conversion renders it 
the more necessary to consider, apart from politics, of what nature 
is the appeal made upon us by the new faith. The economist 
must lay it down that the interference of Parliament with the 
wages of adult and organised labour is prima facie to be con- 
demned as an infraction of the liberty of contract. The main 
precedent for such action on a large scale may be said to have 
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been created by the Irish Land Acts, which set up Land Com- 
missioners to interfere in the agreements between landlord and 
tenant in Ireland, and authorised the arbitrary fixing of judicial 
rents. It may be argued that in that case the existence of tenant 
right, constituting to some extent a dual ownership, was an 
abnormal condition that justified or even necessitated Govern- 
ment intervention. Do the abnormal conditions of coal mining, 
of which we have heard so much during this dispute, constitute 
a difficulty that cannot be adjusted as between owners and men 
without resort to legislation ? 

A good deal of light may be gained as to the answer by a study 
of the official records of the progress of the negotiations lately 
carried on between the coal owners and the miners’ representa- 
tives, and of the part played by the Government therein. It is 
instructive to observe how the demand for the minimum wage, 
originally confined to “abnormal places,” was subsequently ex- 
tended to cover all hewers, whatever their position, and inde- 
pendent of the amount of work performed ; and finally, “all men 
and boys employed underground.” The miners further 
demanded that the hewer working in an abnormal place should 
receive “full wages, the rate to be the average rate of wages 
previously earned by the workmen in normal conditions, which 
shall not be less than the recognised minimum or average rate 
paid in each district.” Later, they tabled their schedules, and 
laid it down that the rates given therein admitted of no modifica- 
tion. It thus appears that while the owners have throughout 
been willing to admit the right of workmen employed in abnormal 
places to receive wages commensurate with the work performed 
—in other words, to give special consideration to such cases and 
to agree with the workmen the means by which such wages 
should be ascertained—the men’s claims have gone far in excess 
of this; their price, like that of the Sibylline books, advancing 
with each refusal. 

The position then is as follows: We have, from the coal 
miners, a definite claim for the minimum wage for all classes of 
workers, boys included. This claim has been sanctioned and 
made obligatory by the present Act, and in settling such 
minimum rate the District Board is enjoined to have regard to 
the average daily rate of wages paid to the workmen of the class 
for which the minimum rate is to be settled. Behind this we 
have the demand, already distinctly audible, for a minimum wage 
in every class of industry; Mr. Tom Mann and Mr. Ben Tillett 
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have already asserted it as their view that the profits of industry 
are sufficient to pay a minimum of £2 per week to every worker, 
irrespective of his capacity or output. 

In the background, again, we discern the menacing figure of 
the new Syndicalism—which in South Wales has formulated its 
aims and objects in the pamphlet known as the “ Miners’ Next 
Step.” The authors begin by defining their immediate demands 
as 2 minimum wage of 8s. per day for all men engaged in or about 
the mines, and this obtained, the hours of labour are to be reduced 
to seven per day. The ultimate object is the “elimination of the 
employer” by the use of “the irritation strike,” and the conse- 
quent ‘“‘taking over and working of the mines in the interest of 
the workers themselves” (sec. xiii. and xiv., p. 26). 

In the consideration of these demands we shall be inclined, I 
think, to take a wider and more sympathetic view of the claims 
and aspirations of Labour than would have been the case a 
generation ago. Economic efficiency will endorse the plea of 
moral responsibility in admitting and sanctioning a claim for a 
minimum wage in the sense of a “living wage ’—defined as the 
wage on which a working man can live and support a wife and 
family in decent comfort, with a margin that enables him to lay 
something by to insure against sickness and old age ; and, mean- 
while, to enjoy such a share of leisure or recreation as befits a 
man who, besides being a toiler, is also “a citizen of no mean 
city.” Further than this it is difficult to go. I do not under- 
stand a minimum wage which is to be fixed, as in the case of coal- 
mining, with regard to the “average rate” paid in each district. 
The introduction of an “average” (the mean of the highest and 
lowest wages earned), appears to introduce elements entirely 
foreign to the idea of a “living” wage; nor does it seem possible 
to justify on the basis of a “living” wage the wide discrepancies 
between the figures proposed for the minima in different districts. 
One thing is certain, that the passing of the Minimum Wage Act 
is a step of the gravest importance to our industrial system, and 
one that may have consequences which its framers little foresaw. 
It may reasonably be predicted that Government intervention in 
this case, as in others, must involve a measure of Government 
control ; it would seem to follow that Government must insist 
on some security for the performance of contracts to which they 
have practically become parties. The Federation funds can no 
longer reasonably be immune from claims for damages, and when 
unionists refuse to work independent labour must be encouraged 
to step into the breach. The coal miners may have to pay for 
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victory by loss of privilege. They will have to learn that if 
Labour has its rights (to paraphrase a well-worn axiom) it has 
also its duties, and that in a civilised State no class of industry 
can be permitted to “hold the nation to ransom,” or to pursue 
what it deems to be its own interest regardless of the suffering 
such action may entail on other classes of industry, or of the loss 


and danger involved to the community at large.’ 
EVELYN HUBBARD 





BLIND-ALLEY LABOUR. 


THE term “blind alley” has become a phrase of the market- 
place ; it is used often as a means of characterising the chief evil 
of juvenile labour, and is loosely interpreted to convey a multitude 
of sins. It is necessary, therefore, when public attention is being 
turned more and more to the problems of juvenile labour, to 
examine the nature of the “blind alley” and the real evils 
associated with it. 

Blind-alley labour is boy and girl labour employed in an 
industry from which it will be ejected towards the end of adoles- 
cence. The blind-alley worker is one temporarily employed in 
an industry for a few years (the length of time varying from 
industry to industry) without at the end of the period obtaining 
a permanent foothold in it as an adult worker. The essence of 
the blind-alley job is that it is a juvenile job, offering little oppor- 
tunity for absorption into the higher grades of the industry. A 
boy who enters an engineering shop, though he may not receive 
an all-round training such as apprenticeship is alleged to have 
provided formerly, has a reasonable chance of ultimately taking 
his place as a man in the trade, if not as a skilled engineer of 
some sort, at any rate as an engineer’s labourer. On the other 
hand, a van-boy has but a small chance of becoming a carman, 
and even allowing for the fact that, in the case of railway com- 
panies, a proportion of them may be absorbed into other branches 
of the transport service (as porters, cleaners, &c.), there is still 
a considerable number who find themselves in a very few years 
superseded by younger boys, and are driven to find a market for 
their labow> in other directions. 

The case of the van-boy may be profitably examined a little 
further. As most vans carry both a man and a boy, the numbers 

1 I desire to express my indebtedness for material in the above paper to 


Professor Ashley’s Adjustment of Wages, and to Mr, and Mrs, Hammond's The 
Village Labourer, 
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of each will be about the same. As, however, the normal pro- 
portion to ensure absorption would be about one boy to five men, 
it is obvious that, even making allowance for a possible absorp- 
tion into other branches of some of the trades employing carmen, 
there must be a considerable proportion who will be turned adrift 
when their wages reach a maximum beyond which the employer 
will not go. This is borne out by the census statistics, by the 
recruiting statistics, and by the returns of distress committees, 
the latter of which show that in 1907-8 47°7 per cent. of the 
applicants started life as errand-boys or van-boys.! Many textile 
processes, packing, labelling, “laying on,” &c., in printing shops, 
“drawing off” in saw mills, are other examples of what are 
usually considered “blind-alley ” occupations. 

It should be observed that it is not possible definitely to 
classify occupations into blind-alley jobs and others. There is 
probably no industrial occupation which does not provide rela- 
tively permanent openings for a number of the workers in it. 
A proportion of the van-boys become carmen, a number of 
juvenile textile-workers become weavers, night pieceners, &c., 
and, in the case of errand-boys, opportunities of being promoted 
to permanent employment are not wanting. In other words, to 
those who are fortunate enough to be drafted into the higher 
ranks of an industry, their juvenile occupation is not a blind 
alley. It is obvious, however, that some industries eject a far 
larger proportion of their juveniles than others, although even in 
such cases the term “blind alley” ought not to be applied 
universally. Some occupations prove to be blind-alley jobs, 
not necessarily because of an excessive proportion of juveniles 
to adults, but owing to particular circumstances. An office 
boy in a large firm will in all probability become a member 
of the permanent staff. The same boy, employed as sole 
assistant in a small office, is likely to find himself in a blind 
alley when he tries to raise his wages above the office-boy 
level. In a large number of instances (e.g., in the juvenile 
textile processes), boys and girls find the “blind alley,” so called, 
practically the only means of gaining entrance to the better-paid 
occupations, and in some firms the bulk of the employees com- 
mence their career as errand-boys. 

The essence of the “blind-alley” employment, as already 
suggested, lies in its being confined within certain age periods. 
It is not a question of conditions of employment. There is no 
necessary connection between the blind-alley occupation and the 


1 See Medley, ‘‘ Van Boy Labour.” conomic Review, January, 1911. 
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conditions, possibly evil, under which it is followed. There are 
the same influences at work, harmful or otherwise, in the case of 
a worker who rises to a higher rank in an industry, as in the case 
of one in the same industry whose services are no longer required 
at the age of seventeen or eighteen. Further, it would be possible 
by industrial regulation to raise conditions of work considerably 
without affecting the central fact of the “blind alley ”—insecurity 
of employment on the attainment of a certain age. It often 
happens, of course, that the “blind-alley ” evil and harmful con- 
ditions are to be found associated. 

It cannot be too strongly insisted that the “blind-alley ” 
occupation is not necessarily an evil occupation in itself. The 
fundamental evil of such an occupation is in its throwing the 
labourers on the labour market, when they are no longer required, 
usually with little skill likely to be of industrial value in any other 
industry than the one in which they have been previously 
employed. The future of most of the “blind-alley” labourers 
appears to be that of the casual labourer, the unemployable, 
and the hooligan. Some, it is true, find their way into 
those industries, which are largely recruited from adults, but, 
in a great number of cases, the lot of the discarded labourer 
is less fortunate. A number drift into the army, not from 
motives of patriotism, or even through the glamour of military 
life, but from the force of stern economic necessity. Distress 
committees are overwhelmed with them. Some find their way 
into the already over-swollen ranks of casual labour; many, 
succumbing to the temptations of the street-corner, lead a pre- 
carious, and probably a criminal or semi-criminal existence. 

How is the evil of the “blind alley” to be treated? In the 
case of some of these occupations it is probable that industrial 
developments, following on drastic regulation, might lead to 
their extinction. Indeed, it is probable that there are some for 
which, even at the present time, there is no justification except 
cheapness, and that a rise in wages might result in the adoption 
of improved methods or machinery. It is well to remember that 
it is not a century since the Hdinburgh Review bluntly told the 
public that there were houses in which the chimneys could not 
be swept otherwise than by the climbing chimney boys. Archi- 
tectural defects seemed to be an insuperable obstacle to reform ; 
yet the climbing boy is a thing of the past. And if the legisla- 
ture determined on the abolition of certain evil juvenile occupa- 
tions in existence to-day, there is little doubt that the vitality 
of the industries concerned would be sufficient to ensure the 
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continuance of the trades under modified conditions. But whilst 
the abolition of the “blind alley” in many of its forms is emi- 
nently desirable owing to the evil nature of the influences 
surrounding these occupations, yet the total elimination of 
“blind-alley ” jobs from our industrial system is not to be looked 
for. Quite apart from the question as to the possibility of doing 
without the juvenile job entirely, there is the question of providing 
@ source of supply for essentially adult occupations. 

The evil of the “blind alley” may be remedied to a large 
extent in three ways. In the first place, a greater measure of 
industrial regulation and more efficient inspection would do much 
towards minimising the demoralising influences which are common 
to many forms of juvenile labour, and which are a contributing 
factor to the relative uselessness of the ejected “blind-alley ” 
worker. This field of governmental action has been largely ignored 
in recent years; not only has little progress been made, but 
existing legislation (e.g., the Shop Act) is far from fully enforced. 
But improved conditions of work alone will not give industrial 
value to the “blind-alley ” boy ; and the second line of approach 
lies in the establishment of some system of training during the 
“blind-alley”’ period. The type of juvenile labour we are con- 
sidering makes subsequent entry into any other but the lowest 
grades of adult labour difficult, because it gives little skill or 
aptitude of commercial utility. If, however, intelligence, 
adaptability, and that indefinable quality known as “handiness,” 
be developed by means of some kind of continued education, 
coincident in time with the period of “blind-alley ” labour, then 
the displaced labourer will be in a far stronger position to gain 
an entry into other occupations. No suggestion is here made of 
“teaching every boy a trade”; the object would be to counteract 
the harmful influences of industrial life, to maintain physical 
health and vigour, to exercise the mental powers, and thus remove 
the serious defect of arrested mental development which is such 
a common feature at the present time, to provide generously for 
“hand” training, and to awaken interests which will serve to 
overcome the cramping and narrow effects of many “blind- 
alley” jobs. 

But under existing conditions as regards the hours of labour, 
no such training could be effective. It would be necessary, there- 
fore, in the third place, to limit the hours of juvenile labour to 
admit of the possibility of continued education, and we are driven 
to the position of demanding a legal limitation of hours in order 
that the time thus set free might be devoted to preparation for adult 
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labour. Into the details of the work and organisation of continua- 
tion schools it is not necessary to enter here. All that need be 
said is to emphasise the necessity for reducing hours of work at 
the same time that compulsory continuation schools are introduced. 
Workers among youths and girls have seen the futility of driving 
them to evening schools after a full day’s labour in mill, shop, 
or factory. The enactment of a law compelling attendance at 
continuation schools might conceivably lead employers to consider 
the advisability of reorganising their industries, if such attend- 
ance interfered seriously with hours of labour. In the North 
there are manufacturers who have abolished half-time labour in 
their mills on the ground that it is more trouble than it is worth. 
It is possible that to reduce the hours of work of what have 
hitherto been full-time labourers, may lead the manufacturers 
in their own interests to reduce the amount of “blind-alley” 
labour by the substitution of machinery, and of adult labour, and 
by improved organisation. These schools will not, however, 
entirely abolish the “blind alley,” and steps must also be taken to 
ensure, as far as possible, continuity of employment. In other 
words, after training, the “blind-alley ” worker must be assisted 
through the maze of industrial occupations to another job. At 
present the “dove-tailing” of the boy’s job with the man’s job: 
is carried on haphazard, with considerable waste and leakage. 
There are many occupations which require only a few juveniles, 
and which are mainly recruited from adults or “juvenile adults.” 
These, therefore, are the industries to which the superseded 
juvenile worker should be turned. There are other industries in 
which the period of apprenticeship (determined more or less by 
tradition) might be reduced. Whatever may have been the re- 
quirements of the past, modern developments in machinery and 
specialisaticn render a lengthy period of apprenticeship un- 
necessary. At the present time, many trades in which appren- 
ticeship is required are already recruited from the “blind alley,” 
because the age of entry (fifteen or sixteen) is considerably above 
the school-leaving age, and boys fill in the intervening time in 
what are to them merely temporary jobs. This has not been 
considered satisfactory, and, indeed, it could hardly be so, for 
the two years or so prior to apprenticeship are spent without any 
sort of supervision whatever. With the establishment of con- 
tinuation schools this lack of control would not exist, and the 
practice of entering a trade as an apprentice after a period of 
“blind-alley” work might be extended. It is certain that in a 
number of industries the age of entry might be raised to seven- 
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teen, or possibly eighteen, without impairing efficiency. In this 
manner an opening would be provided for the “blind-alley ” 
labourer possessed of sufficient intelligence and capacity to become 
a skilled worker. 

To bring the superseded “blind-alley” worker and the adult 
occupation together is, of course, the task of the Labour Ex- 
change and its voluntary committees. The work of the Juvenile 
Advisory Committees cannot be considered finished until the 
young persons who have passed through their hands are placed 
in a reasonably secure occupation, so far as can be determined by 
a knowledge of existing industrial conditions. 

ARTHUR GREENWOOD 





A ReEpLY TO PROFESSOR EDGEWORTH’S REVIEW OF PROFESSOR 
H. L. Moore’s “Laws or WAGES.” 


IN reviewing my Laws of Wages Professor Edgeworth has 
said : “This is the first time, we believe, that the higher statistics, 
which are founded on the Calculus of Probabilities, have been 
used on a large scale as a buttress of economic theory.” Further- 


more, after summarising the chief results in which the methods 
of correlation were used, he has given the weight of his authority 
to the statement that ‘these numerical results appear to us to 
be of value as illustrating and confirming economic theory.” And 
still further on, referring to the results obtained by the methods 
of contingency and the correlation ratio, he has said, “a value 
similar in kind, if less in degree, attaches to the less exact mea- 
surements of association which Professor Moore has exemplified.” 
From this general description of the work he excepts “one part, 
the chapter which purports to verify the hypothesis that differ- 
ences in wages correspond to differences in ‘efficiency’ (or 
‘general sagacity and energy’),” and he expresses his dissent 
with Edgeworthian vigour and incisiveness. 

I shall attempt to meet his criticism of this one point. 

It is difficult for one not familiar with Professor Edgeworth’s 
writings on the theory of skew curves, and with the details of 
the method employed in the chapter under criticism, to grasp 
the point of his argument on pp. 68-70 of his review (THE 
Economic Journau, March, 1912). I shall, therefore, endeavour 
to meet his conclusion in an indirect way. I shall not evade the 
point in his argument, but I shall reach it only after I have 
placed in clear light my own problem. 
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Pure economic theory is responsible for the doctrine that in 
a régime of competition the dividend going to labourers in the 
form of general wages is divided among them according to their 
differential general sagacity and energy. The most complete 
recent statistical survey of the earnings of labourers has led to 
the conclusion that “cette valeur relative (du salaire) dépend 
essentiellement de la rareté des aptitudes intellectuelles et 
physiques nécessaires 4 l’ouvrier, du degré de développement de 
ces mémes aptitudes qu’exigent les diverses professions.” Now 
I maintain that until the above economic doctrine is connected 
with the statistical facts, the differential theory of wages is pure 
dogma, and the statistical conclusion quoted above is mere asser- 
tion. A glimmer of light upon this question would more than 
repay the expenditure of much time and thought. 

My own attempt to deal with the problem Professor Edge- 
worth has met with the sarcasm of employing a steam-engine to 
crack a blind nut (loc cit., p. 70) ; the imputation “of having over- 
laid a simple matter with useless and cumbrous technicalities.” 
Professor Edgeworth is the first economist who has professed to 
regard the problem as a “simple matter.” JI must, therefore, 
have failed to make clear the real question before him. Let me 
state a problem: The adult male population in a given city of 
varied manufactures is made up of skilled and of unskilled 
labourers in equal numbers. Many samples of one hundred 
labourers are taken at random, and the mean results of wage- 
receiving are found to be as follows: The total wage dividend is 
586'4 francs; the minimum wage is 2°36 francs; the skilled 
labourers gain 60°18 per cent. of the dividend. If the labourers 
are paid according to the economic theory of differential sagacity 
and energy, what is the equation to the curve describing with 
greatest probability the distribution of wages? What are the 
mean actual wages of the several members of the sample of one 
hundred ? 

This is precisely the problem to the solution of which the 
chapter under discussion is addressed. 

Now with reference to this problem I submit :— 

(1) That the principle of its solution is a principle that will 
enable one to bring the differential hypotheses to a test of the 
actual facts of industry. I have not said that it would supply an 
experimentum crucis. 

(2) That nowhere in economic literature is there a solution of 
this problem, or of a problem involving the same principle. 

(3) That until a direct demonstration is supplied that actual 
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wages do or do not correspond in a quantitative manner with 
differences in general sagacity and energy, my own study, which 
is based upon the theory of probability, deserves more careful 
study than Professor Edgeworth seems to have given it. 

The differential problem is not “a simple matter”; it has 
never been completely solved. 

We come now to Professor Edgeworth’s more detailed 
criticism. The points are as follows :— 

(1) The introduction of the Galton-Pearson theorem “appears 
to us superfluous, not to say misleading” (p. 70). That theorem 
Professor Edgeworth has properly described as being concerned 
with ‘the probable differences between the successive members 
of a normal group (ranged in their order of magnitude)” (p. 70). 

The reply is that the differential law of wages, which is the 
question under investigation, is a law having reference to the 
differential capacity of labourers. The introduction, in my in- 
vestigation, of the Galton-Pearson theorem referring to differ- 
ences between members in a normal group can be shown to be 
superfluous only after proof has been submitted that some other 
hypothesis referring to differences between members of a group 
of labourers has a higher degree of probability in its favour. Its 
introduction can be shown to be misleading only after proof has 
been submitted that its use is not in accord with the facts of 
actual industry. 

(2) The whole of Professor Edgeworth’s argument against my 
method is an argument by analogy. He starts (pp. 68-9) with 
certain normal curves of weight and wages, and shows how in a 
“roundabout manner,” if certain assumptions are admitted, the 
one curve may be deduced from the other. He then moves to 
skew curves and suggests that, though the problem becomes more 
complex, still by a “roundabout ” method, admitting certain other 
assumptions, the wage curve may be deduced from the data of 
the weight curve. He supposes that I have followed the ‘“round- 
about method” he has described, and wishes to infer that by 
means of the method I have adopted it might be proved that, 
say, wages depended upon weights ! 

My reply is that the few lines in which he sketches his analogy 
are hardly ample enough for me to say that at this point there is 
divergence between us, and that he has introduced the very fallacy 
of which he wishes to convict me. With the detailed description 
of my method before him, Professor Edgeworth has denied the 
relevancy to the problem in hand of the particular part that, in 
my own view, constitutes its distinctive merit, namely, the mea- 
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surement of the probable difference in the sagacity and energy 
between the members of a working group. He attempts to show 
a defect in the method, not by direct criticism, but by an argu- 
ment by analogy! Nor is this all; his argument by analogy 
leaves out of consideration the Galton-Pearson theorem which is 
the foundation of my investigation. Professor Edgeworth is too 
accomplished a logician not to know that such a form of criticism 
of a complicated argument invariably introduces “adventitious 
involutions” (p. 70). 

I am anxious, however, to meet the point which I think 
Professor Edgeworth has in mind. The trend of his argument 
by analogy is that, by following my method, a similar agreement 
might be found between ability and stature. My reply is that he 
is led to urge this argument simply because he fails to see the 
economic relevancy of the Galton-Pearson theorem. Every step 
in my method of rising from differences in degrees of capacity 
between members of a group of labourers to the curve descriptive 
of their wages has its counterpart in the process of actual wage- 
earning ; the argument about weights and wages, and ability and 
stature, deals only with the formal properties of a skew curve, 
and its various steps have no concrete significance. 

Henry L. Moore 
Columbia University. 





Professor Moore has fairly summarised the criticisms of which 
he complains. He has not been prevented by the reviewer’s use 
of analogy from apprehending the main purport of the review. 
The main purpose of Professor Moore’s protest is presumably to 
show that the alleged analogue of his principal argument does 
not resemble that argument in material respects. The question 
is whether the relation between degrees of capacity and the 
scale of wages which is referred to in the last sentence of the pro- 
test is substantially identical with that relation between degrees of 
weight and degrees of other attributes which was presented in 
the review. On this general question it seems to the reviewer 
unadvisable to add much to what has been said in the review. 
To characterise Professor Moore’s argument in greater detail 
would but multiply points of controversy. The question is referred 
to the impartial reader, with one additional suggestion as to the 
conduct of the inquiry. Let it be examined whether Professor 
Moore has shown, or even attempted to show, the existence of 
correlation in a technical sense between the compared phenomena. 

No. 86.—VOL. XXII. Y 
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If not, does the argument amount to more than this : wages are 
distributed in (approximate) accordance with the normal law of 
error; so are (presumably) degrees of capacity: therefore, the 
two phenomena are causally connected? 

So thin an argument could not have passed muster had it not 
been disguised in the manner suggested by the reviewer. It 
was not suggested—as Professor Moore seems to suppose—that 
the real relation between capacity and wages was a simple affair ; 
it was only his method of ascertaining the relation that was 
regarded as simple—when divested of disguise. Because a simple, 
or “‘simpliste,” method of treating a subject is adopted, it does 
not follow that the subject is simple. Doctor Sangrado, under 
whom Gil Blas practised, no doubt often prescribed for difficult 
and complicated cases ; but his prescription was uniformly simple 
—hot water and bleeding. The worthy doctor concealed from 
his patients, and perhaps from himself, the simplicity of this 
treatment under the disguise of learned circumlocutions. 

The accessory elements in the chapter under consideration 
are, in themselves and apart from their tendency to disguise the 
main argument, for the most part sound enough. Such is the 
unfamiliar presentation of the normal law, wherein the magnitude 
which is usually represented by an area is taken as the inde- 
pendent variable. To fix the ideas, let X represent a measurable 
attribute, such as height, measured, say, from the average height 
of a normal group. Let Y represent the number of individuals 
having a height between O (the said average height) and X. Then 
Y, considered as a function of X, is represented by the curve 
which Galton denominated an ogive. The equicrescent variable 
being X, we have corresponding to any increment AX the incre- 
ment ay="ax= , say, /(X)AX, or yAX, where y is the ordinate 
of the normal curve as usually presented, X the abscissa. But 
there is no objection to considering X as a function of Y, and 


constructing a new curve, with the co-ordinate 7, representing ay 


as dependent on Y. In fact, the conception may be very service- 
able. To give a fanciful instance, if Xerxes, before passing his 
army by detachments into an enclosure just admitting a certain 
round number (10,000 Herodotus asks us to believe, but a smaller 
AY is probably nearer the fact, as well as better for our purpose), 
—if the royal statistician could previously have arranged the host 
in the order of the men’s heights, what an interesting piece of 
anthropometrical statistics might have resulted! This way of 
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looking at the normal law of error is suggested by the tables in 
the appendix to the chapter under consideration and the relevant 
passages in the text. But in commenting on Professor Moore’s 
thesis, it may be well to recall the saving clauses inserted in the 
review : ‘as we interpret” . . . “if our interpretation is correct.” 
The reader must make allowances for the sort of difficulty which 
Mill felt in presenting a doctrine from which he dissented (that 
of overproduction), “the difficulty in giving any statement of it 
which shall be at once clear and satisfactory to its supporters.” 
With this reservation, we may describe the table “upon which 
the investigation of this chapter is based” (loc. cit. p. 82), that 
is Table II. of the Appendix, as dealing with two portions of a 
“Gaussian” (or normal error) curve. The first part of the table, 
comprising columns I. to IV., relates to the portion of the curve 
above the median up to the point of which the abscissa is 2°51 
times the standard deviation (loc. cit. p. 87). The corresponding 
area is about ‘994 of the total area above the median. If now we 
divide the area thus limited by 50, we have for AY in the sense 
above explained, ‘01988 of the total area above the median. The 
corresponding values of AX may be calculated from well-known 
tables. The most convenient for the purpose is one given by 
Mr. W. F. Sheppard (Biometrika, Vol. II., p. 189, Table III.), 
in which the area, being treated as the “argument,” or inde- 
pendent variable, the corresponding values of the abscissa are 
tabulated (up to area *8). If we may regard Professor Moore’s 
first column as designating the successive values of the equi- 
crescent independent variable Y, the second column will present 
x in the signification above assigned. With the aid of Mr. 
Sheppard’s Table III. we can (with some little adjustment) 
write down the values of X and of AX corresponding to successive 
increments of Y. In fact, as Professor Moore has told us, the 
majority of the entries in his second column, all except the five 
extreme ones, might have been obtained from Mr. Sheppard’s 
tables. He himself obtained the majority of the entries by a 
formula which is derivable from our conception of the subject 





(namely, - , Where s is the standard deviation pertaining to the 


Gaussian curve, n is the number of entities whose frequency is 
tabulated, ym is the ordinate of the error-curve with standard 
deviation unity, at the point of which m is the abscissa. This 
expression will be found to agree with our expression for 


ax=ay%, im = aY that is the 


ay is the reciprocal of dX? 
wa 
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reciprocal of the ordinate of the given Gaussian curve). The 
agreement with the calculation based on Mr. Sheppard’s table 
would, of course, not be quite exact, but we do not require 
Sheppardian accuracy for the present purpose. 

Professor Moore’s results differ from ours near the extremity 
of the curve, owing to a slight difference in his treatment of 
the subject. For him the values of p in column I. stand not 
for successive multiples of a certain elemental area AY, but for 
numbers of individuals or unit entities. He obtains the corre- 
sponding p given in his column II. from the solution of the 
Galton-Pearson problem, which may thus be worded : a random 
sample of one hundred individuals being taken from an in- 
definitely large population obeying the normal law of frequency, 
it is required to find an expression for the average difference in 
character between the pth and (p+1)th individuals when the 
sample is arranged in order of magnitude of the character (Cp. 
loc. cit., p. 89). “To us it appears that this calculation relating 
to a population numbering literally a hundred is not a happy 
device for representing a group of statistics numbering thousands ” 
(Review, p. 70). Consider, for instance, a population numbering 
in all 18,804 (loc. cit., p. 87). When we have snipped off at 
each extremity ‘006 of the total, we have remaining 13,638, and 
so for the size of AY (as defined by us) between 136 and 137 
units. Well, then, to determine the AX corresponding, say, to 
the penultimate element as you move outwards (the second 
as you move inwards from the limit at which the abscissa is 
2°51 times the standard deviation), the Galton-Pearson problem, 
applied “literally to a hundred” (in the words of the review), 
is not appropriate. For suppose that, as the author protests, 
the Galton-Pearson theorem is the foundation of his investigation ; 
suppose—what may well be doubted—that the ‘“‘average differ- 
ence,” which is the object of Professor Pearson’s recondite 
theorem, rather than the common or Galtonian percentile which 
we have illustrated, is the conception proper to our purpose. 
Then in the example under consideration we should substitute for 
“n,” in the general statement of the problem (loc cit., p. 80), not 
100, but 13,638; and we should compute, by the elaborate 
Pearsonian formula, the “average difference’ between the 137th 
and the 138th individuals, and again the average difference 
between the 138th and the 139th individual; and so on up to 
the limit of the penultimate element, say the 373rd individual. 
The sum of these 136 results is the required distance; which, 
presumably, will not differ sensibly from a result which might 
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be obtained by a stroke of the pen from a more appropriate 
conception. Thus the epithets of which Professor Moore com- 
plains seem not undeserved. The Galton-Pearson method as 
employed by him is “superfluous” with respect to the greater 
part of column II.; and “misleading” with respect to the last 
few entries. Similar considerations are applicable, mutatis 
mutandis, to the second part of Table II., and to Table I. (of 
the Appendix to Chapter IV.). 

We go on to column III. of Table II. This may be 
formed by simply adding the entries in Table II., beginning at 
the bottom; the third entry in Table IiI., for instance, is the 
sum of the first three entries in Table IJ. As each entry in 
Table II. stands for a AX in our notation, so the entries in 
Table III. each represent X, the abscissa representing the mag- 
nitude of an individual. ‘The respective entries are proportional 
to KAY =X90dX=XyAX; corresponding in the case of an 
attribute like weight (assumed to obey the normal law of fre- 
quency) to ‘“‘the aggregate weight of the persons who are each of 
that weight” (Review, p. 69). “The ratio of that aggregate to the 
aggregate weight of the population above the mean weight” is 
given by column IV. of Table II. If the measures of skill or 
capacity admitted of being thus lumped together, there might 
be some propriety in dealing with aggregates such as figure in 
column IV. But the sum of the marks or other measurements 
of capacity given to each of a set of persons is not a very appro- 
priate conception. Nor is it entertained apparently by Professor 
Moore. His empirical verifications of consilience between 
hypothesis and fact seem to be obtained by comparing the 
observed frequency of rates of wages with the theoretical distribu- 
tion as deduced from columns III. and IV. of his Table II. 
(described as “the resulting distribution of wages,” 1.e., as the 
context shows, rates of wages, p. 91). “Roundabout” is surely 
a mild description of this procedure, which recalls the operations 
of that general of whom it is sung, that having five thousand 


men, 
“He marched them up to the top of the hill, 
And marched them down again.” 


The manoeuvre of ascending and descending seems to be 
repeatedly executed. Thus from columns IV. and VIII. of 
Table I.—parallel to column IV. of Table II., which has just 
been explained—there is educed a “resulting distribution” of 
rates of wages (loc. cit., p. 83); which is found to exactly fit 
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a Gaussian curve. Of course it does, if it is deduced from 
columns IV. and VIII., which are deduced from columns 
analogous to the I. and II. above explained, which presuppose 
the fulfilment of the normal law. 

It remains to advert to the relation between the two parts 
of Table II. Professor Moore has employed a mode of represent- 
ing statistics of frequency which is generically described by 
Mr. Elderton as “the use of half one normal curve for positive 
and half another normal curve for negative frequencies” 
(Frequency-curves, p. 160). “Obviously there is no theoretical 
basis,’ continues Mr. Elderton; “. . . the two parts become 
meaningless.” Especially is this true in the judgment of those 
who with the present writer hold that the normal law is generated 
by the interaction of numerous independent agencies—a genesis 
from which there would not be evolved the mongrel form under 
consideration. On account of its very inaptness this method was 
employed in the Journal of the Statistical Society (1899, Vol. 
LXII., p. 375 et seq., p. 534) to show that a fairly good fit might 
be obtained from a formula which had no claim to be the true one. 
This sort of test has been carried further by Professor Moore 
in that he employs a particularly unpromising variety of this 
inelegant species. In the composite curve adduced in the 
Journal of the Statistical Society, it was arranged that the two 
branches should have the mode, or greatest ordinate in common ; 
so that the contour of the group should present the usual features 
of a frequency-locus, a single maximum on either side of which 
there is a continual slope downwards. But in Professor Moore’s 
construction (as to which see review, p. 69) the contour of the 
frequency-locus will in general be broken by a vertical step— 
like a geological fault. A roof so shaped is apt not to be water- 
tight. Yet it is remarkable how well this misshapen form can 
be fitted to concrete statistics. The principal outcome of the 
chapter, as observed in the review, is to “illustrate a not par- 
ticularly good method of representing statistics.” 

Altogether the review admits of defence at every one of the 
points at which it has been attacked. And yet it may well be 
that the reconsideration of the subject demanded by the author’s 
protest will redound to the discredit of the review. For one 
of its principal features was the marked contrast between the 
general excellence of the book reviewed and the exceptional 
character of one chapter. This antithesis will now be suspected 
of exaggeration. Whatever other analogies presented in the 
review the reader may accept, he will reject the suggestion that 
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the defects of the chapter in question may be treated like clerical 
errors in an otherwise perfect examination-paper. Rather, the 
expert reader will find it hard to believe that the author of this 
chapter can have handled with any extraordinary skill correlation 
and the other delicate instruments of mathematical statistics. 

F. Y. EDGEWORTH 
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Report of the Commissioner of Corporations on the Steel In- 
dustry. Part I., Organisation, Investment, Profits, and 
Position of United States Steel Corporation. (Washington : 
Government Printing Office. July, 1911.) Part II., Cost 
of Production, Preliminary Report. (Washington : Govern- 
ment Printing Office. January, 1912.) 


Report of the Commissioner of Corporations on the Tobacco 
Industry. Part II., Capitalisation, Investment, and EKarn- 
ings. (Washington : Government Printing Office. Septem- 
ber, 1911.) 


THE wisdom of the Sherman Act and the American Govern- 
ment’s anti-trust policy is open to doubt, but there is one by- 
product of that policy which deserves a welcome from everyone 
who wishes the truth about modern industry to be widely known. 
The establishment of a Bureau of Corporations, whose function 
it is to collect and publish information about industrial combina- 
tions, cannot fail to be of assistance to students of economics. 

The reports before us do not, it is true, add much to our 
general knowledge of trusts and monopolies; but they contain 
much interesting information which illustrates, among other 
things, the danger of generalising about trusts at all widely. The 
two combinations with which they deal resemble each other in 
certain particulars, but they differ in others; and the points of 
difference are, on the whole, more important and more remark- 
able than the points of resemblance. Whether the contrast is 
great enough to secure for the Steel Corporation a more favour- 
able verdict from the courts than that which was passed on the 
Tobacco Company remains to be seen. 

Perhaps the most noticeable feature common to the two trusts 
is this : each of them owes its position, in part at any rate, to the 
more or less exceptional characteristics of the industry in which 
it is established. In the tobacco trade (as in the thread trade) 
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the abnormal importance of brands assists the acquisition of 
monopoly power. ‘The strict limit which nature has set to the 
supply of iron ore, and the concentration of the sources of that 
supply in a comparatively narrow area, make it easy in the steel 
industry (as similar conditions do in the case of oil) for a single 
interest to get control of the raw material, and, consequently, of 
the market for the finished product. The importance which the 
Steel Corporation attaches to the possession of ore reserves is 
well illustrated by the exorbitant price which it gave for the 
Great Northern lease. In 1907 the Corporation took over a huge 
tract of ore land from the Hill railway interests ; for the lease of 
this property it agreed to pay an enormous royalty : the rate per 
ton of ore was, in fact, twice as great as the average rate which 
it paid on other lands acquired since that date in the same district. 
The Bureau is probably right in concluding that “the only rea- 
sonable explanation of this extraordinary transaction ” was a desire 
on the part of the Corporation to head off competition. Neither 
of these great combinations, then, affords evidence for the view 
that the economies of large-scale production are by themselves 
sufficient to cause the establishment of a monopoly. No doubt 
the enlarged scale of production has in both cases resulted in 
great savings; so far, however, as either group of interests 
approaches to a monopoly its power is due to other causes. 

But, as a matter of fact, the Steel Corporation has not any- 
thing like complete control over the industry. In this respect 
it differs from the Tobacco Company. The Corporation’s share 
in the output of steel ingots and castings was, in 1910, 54 per 
cent. of the total for the country. This figure shows a consider- 
able falling off since the establishment of the combination, for 
in 1901 its proportion was 66 per cent. The trust had, indeed, 
lost ground in every branch of the trade in which it engages ; (pig- 
iron was the one exception, and even there it had only just main- 
tained its position). The Tobacco Company, on the other hand, 
produced, in 1908, as much as 82 per cent. of the cigarettes and 
79 per cent. of the manufactured tobacco and snuff made in the 
States, while in no branch of the trade in which it took part 
(except the large cigar business) did its share amount to less than 
60 per cent. Moreover, unlike the Steel Trust, it had steadily 
crushed out or absorbed independent producers. Thus, in 1899 
it manufactured only 54 per cent. of the total output of tobacco 
and snuff, as against 82 per cent. in 1908, while the corresponding 
figures for little cigars were 55 and 89 respectively. It had lost 
ground in the home market for cigarettes, but this was due to 
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the increasing popularity of Turkish brands, the production of 
Virginians having been almost entirely under the trust’s control 
throughout the period. The Tobacco Company, then, had 
acquired a virtual monopoly, while the Steel Corporation had 
not. It must be remembered, however, that the Steel Corpora- 
tion, although in 1910 it produced only about half the country’s 
output of ore, has effected what practically amounts to a corner 
in the reserves of Lake Superior ore, so that there is every 
prospect of its attaining a monopoly in the future. It has, more- 
over, price agreements with the independent producers of iron 
and steel. 

The monopolistic position of the Tobacco Company appears all 
the more serious when we consider that the company itself was 
controlled by a very small group of shareholders. The Con- 
solidated Tobacco Company (which was founded in 1901 to take 
over the old American and Continental Companies) seems to have 
been organised principally for the benefit of these persons. The 
operation was conducted by the officers and directors of the con- 
stituent concerns—men who had exclusive information and pre- 
sumably foresaw the forthcoming reduction of the internal- 
revenue tax on tobacco. The other owners of common stock 
were induced to exchange their holdings for bonds in the new 
company. ‘The promoters of the scheme thus received for them- 
selves practically the whole advantage which accrued to the com- 
bination when the tax was reduced in 1901 and 1902. The 
holders of the Consolidated common stock retained control in the 
re-constituted concern known as the American Tobacco Company, 
and made the best of their opportunities. In the years 1908-10, 
though the common stock formed abot one-sixth of the entire 
capitalisation of the company, it received nearly one-half of the 
entire earnings as dividends, and “less than a dozen holdings” 
(we are told) “divided among themselves 65 per cent. of the 
surplus profits above fixed charges.” There is little doubt that 
much of this profit was monopoly revenue. When the excise 
duty was reduced, prices remained practically stationary, and the 
consumers simply paid the tax to the monopolists instead of the 
State : such an arrangement was naturally lucrative to the com- 
bination ; the rate of profit on total assets (as estimated by the 
Bureau) rose from 8°5 per cent. in 1899 to 20°6 per cent. in 1903; 
since then it had, up to 1908, only once fallen below 20 per cent. 

Compared with these figures, the profits of the Steel Corpora- 
tion are moderate ; during the ten years 1901-10 the rate of profit 
on the “total investment in tangible property” varied between a 
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minimum of 74 and a maximum of 16 per cent., the average for 
the period being 12 per cent. So far as there was any tendency 
to change it was downward ; the rate of earning was 12% per cent. 
for the first, and 114 per cent. for the second five years. The 
rate on nominal capital was, of course, lower in both cases, and 
this fact naturally leads to the vexed question of capitalisation. 
The subject is dealt with at length in the reports before us. 
The investigation has been undertaken with a twofold object : 
it is directed towards ascertaining about each combination first, 
what is the rate of profit earned on the money actually invested 
in the industry, and secondly, how much of the capital issued 
represents anticipated monopoly profits. The Bureau has not 
proceeded on the same lines in the two reports. The capitalisa- 
tion of the Steel Corporation is compared with three estimates of 
“the actual value of [its] physical properties in 1901.” The 
estimates have been arrived at in the following manner: “first, 
by organisation history—that is, from historical study of the or- 
ganisation and investment of the constituent concerns at the time 
of their formation; second, by the market value of securities— 
that is, by computation of the value of the properties of those 
constituent concerns as reflected in the market value of their 
securities ; third, by departments of business—that is, by a de- 
tailed estimate of the physical properties of the company, by 
departments of its business.” Now the first and third of these 
valuations are not satisfactory for either of the purposes which 
they are designed to fulfil, since they make no appreciable allow- 
ance for goodwill. Surely a capital issue may be said to repre- 
sent “actual investment” (in the ordinary sense of the term) if 
its par value merely covers all valuable considerations actually 
purchased. The goodwill of the firms bought out by a combina- 
tion is “value received” no less than their plant is. Some of it 
may have been obtained by the constituent firms at little or no 
expense to themselves, and may not, therefore, represent an 
investment on their part; but the combination, in purchasing it, 
does make an investment. Some allowance ought accordingly 
to be made for it when the combination’s investment is to be 
contrasted with the combination’s capitalisation, and this is what 
the Bureau set out to do: it would be pointless (even if it were 
possible) to contrast the combination’s capitalisation with the 
investments made by its constituent concerns before it came into 
existence. The best available valuation of the assets that were 
made over to the Corporation by the firms of which it is composed 
is, then, the aggregate market value of their securities averaged 
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over a period before the Corporation was organised. As its 
second estimate the Bureau gives the average for a period of 
twelve months. The result is to put the Corporation’s invest- 
ment at $793,000,000, as against $676,000,000 and $682,000,000 
yielded by the first and third methods respectively. This would 
make the excess of capitalisation over the value of assets 
$610,000,000 instead of $720,000,000 odd. ‘These figures refer 
to the beginning of the trust’s career. Since 1901 a conservative 
financial policy has been pursued, with the result that in 1910 
capitalisation exceeded the value of tangible assets by only 
$281,000,000. The blemishes in the Corporation’s financial 
record have been due to the intervention of banking, as opposed 
to industrial, interests. Mr. Morgan’s connection with the 
concern, first during its promotion and later in carrying through 
the notorious bond conversion plan, resulted in operations which 
compare unfavourably with the general trend of its policy. 

The Bureau’s estimates are not more satisfactory in ascer- 
taining the amount of capital which was issued against anticipated 
monopoly revenue. It is obvious that, unless all the earnings 
which accrued as a result of goodwill even to the constituent 
firms are to be regarded as monopoly profits, the difference be- 
tween the value of the Corporation’s tangible property and its 
capitalisation does not represent the amount of the capital issued 
on the security of monopoly profits. In a sense, of course, all 
such earnings are monopoly profits: they arise because every 
firm in every industry has fenced off for itself a part of the 
market, has staked out a claim on which other firms cannot 
trespass ; they may thus be said to result from the elimination of 
competition, and therefore from the existence of a limited 
monopoly. But it does not follow that they are “monopoly 
revenue” in the ordinary sense of the term, for they may be 
necessary to call forth the services in return for which they are 
paid. Now the Bureau set out to investigate the combination 
with a view, ultimately, to deciding whether it ought to be dis- 
solved : for this purpose it would be irrelevant to inquire how 
much of the combination’s capital represented monopoly profit in 
the wide (and unusual) sense in which it includes all earnings 
due to goodwill; the important question is this: How much was 
issued against the additional profits which were expected to 
accrue from combination? How much, in other words, repre- 
sented “merger value”? This question can best be answered 
by comparing once more the market value of the constituent 
concerns’ securities with the capitalisation of the trust. Many 
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of the constituent firms were combinations themselves, and the 
value of their securities was, no doubt, due in part to the merger 
value of their assets, and, perhaps, to the capitalisation of anti- 
cipated ‘monopoly revenue” in the strict sense. If, therefore, 
the Bureau’s intention was to eliminate from the Corporation’s 
assets all merger value or all monopoly profits, the market value 
of the securities is not an adequate estimate; but the Bureau’s 
evidence was intended to bear on the question, ought the Cor- 
poration to be split up into its constituent concerns? In answer- 
ing that question it is unnecessary to inquire how much of the 
constituent concerns’ earnings are due to combination and 
monopoly ; it is only essential to investigate the merger value 
which arose from the amalgamation of those concerns in the 
Corporation. It must, of course, be remembered that this merger 
value is not necessarily monopoly profit nor secured by illegiti- 
mate extortion from the consumer; when its amount has been 
ascertained the causes from which it arises remain to be investi- 
gated before judgment can be passed on the trust. 

A first step in this direction has been made in the second 
part of the report. The cost of producing the chief raw materials 
and finished products of the steel industry has been ascertained, 
and an interesting comparison made between the figures for large 
and small companies. In so highly integrated an industry a 
difficulty naturally arises over the book profits, which are entered 
when goods are handed over from one subsidiary concern to 
another within the same industrial unit. These ‘intermediate 
profits’ have been, for the purpose of comparison, eliminated from 
the “cost of production.” The costs thus ascertained are con- 
siderably lower for large than for small companies: a ton of 
Bessemer pig-iron costs a large firm $11°93 to produce, while 
a small firm spends $14°21 on the process: the corresponding 
figures for large Bessemer billets are $17°56 and $21°69 respec- 
tively. The difference between the two groups of companies 
is due, in part, to the fact that in the figure for the smaller com- 
panies are included profits paid to other concerns for services 
which in large companies are performed by the firm for itself : 
the large firm, for instance, supplies itself with ore, while the 
small firm has to buy its raw material on the market,—often 
from a larger competitor. On the other hand, “transportation 
profits” have not been eliminated from the figure quoted for large 
companies, though the Steel Corporation controls a railway 
system. The evidence, then, shows that while the advantage 
of large firms is, in part, due to the economies of large-scale 
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production, part of it is to be explained on the ground that the 
large companies (notably, the Steel Corporation) possess reserves 
of ore, and control transportation facilities, which they use to 
extort profit from their smaller rivals,—thus raising the latter’s 
cost of production. The comparative importance of these factors 
cannot be determined from the data published in the report. 
The Bureau has not adopted any simple or uniform method in 
investigating the capitalisation of the Tobacco Trust. Good- 
will is, in this case, so obviously important a factor that a 
valuation of physical assets would have been useless as a test of 
“actual investment.” Data as to the value of shares in the con- 
stituent concerns were not forthcoming; nor apparently were 
figures as to their earnings—capitalisation of which would have 
been another good method of arriving at the value of their assets. 
The Bureau has accordingly taken each important purchase in 
turn and has used such information as is available in each case to 
determine, more or less arbitrarily, the “value received.” The 


figure thus obtained cannot be accepted as an accurate measure of 
true investment, nor the amount by which it falls short of the 
capital issued as a precise estimate of the capitalisation of the 
profits that were anticipated from combination. ‘The Bureau 


has, however, demonstrated fairly conclusively that a consider- 
able part of the combination’s capital was issued against merger 
value. We will take as an example one instance out of many 
in which such issues occurred. When the Continental took over 
the plug business of the old American Company—the two 
concerns were substantially under the same control—it issued 
securities to the amount of $18,500,000 par value against the 
goodwill of the business: this was six times the value of the 
tangible assets received; at the same time the American wrote 
nothing off its books on account of the intangible assets handed 
over, though, as is observed in the report, “obviously no increase 
in the real good-will could result from the mere transfer of the 
business from one concern to another.” The use which the 
combination made of the reduction in the internal-revenue tax 
suggests that the dividends on some, at any rate, of this ‘‘ water” 
were obtained by an anti-social exercise of monopoly power. 
The combination did not, like the Steel Trust, pursue a conserva- 
tive policy in writing off goodwill. 

So far, then, as concerns the features with which these reports 
deal, the contrast between the two concerns could hardly be more 
complete. In the period covered by the investigation the tobacco 
combine (that is to say, the small ring of financiers who control 
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it) acquired a practical monopoly of the trade in which it engaged ; 
it steadily eliminated competition ; its capital was always heavily 
watered ; its profits were enormous; it used its power to keep 
prices above their normal level. The Steel Corporation, on the 
other hand, though it occupied a predominant position in the in- 
dustry, actually controlled only about half the total output of 
the class of goods which it turns out ; the output of its competitors 
grew faster than its own; though its capital contained much 
water at the outset, it managed, by conservative finance, to reduce 
the excess of capital over the value of its physical assets to a 
figure which is not an unreasonable estimate of the value of 
goodwill; its profits on actual investment were comparatively 


moderate. 
G. F. SHOVE 





National Monetary Commission of the United States. 

It is announced that the paper-covered documents (over forty 
in number) which have been issued by this Commission are to 
be published in twenty-four cloth-bound volumes. They will be 
sold in sets at $45. 





Statistique des Gréves et Lock-out en Belgique, 1906-1910. 

(Bruxelles : Office du Travail. 1911. Pp. lxiii+345. Fr. 3.) 

THIs is the third quinquennial volume, in which the statistics 

of strikes and lock-outs, published monthly in the Revue du 
Travail, are collected and summarised. 





Report on Trade Unions in 1908-1910, with Comparative Statistics 
for 1901-1910. [Cd. 6109.] 1912. Price 1s. 


Tuis, like previous reports of the series, contains a general 
report covering the last ten years and detailed figures for the last 
five or ten years, according to the information given. The former 
has two sections, as before, dealing with all Trade Unions and 
with the Hundred Principal Unions respectively. The latter in 
1910 included 1,459,687 members out of 2,435,704, or just under 
60 per cent., a rather lower percentage than in 1907. The 
detailed figures give the membership of every Union, Federation 
of Unions, and Trade Council between 1906 and 1910, and full 
details of income, expenditure and benefits of the hundred prin- 
cipal Unions between 1901 and 1910. One important new 
feature consists in the special returns made for 1908 of the 
payment of unemployed, sick, and accident benefit, from Unions 
containing over 99 per cent. of the total membership. 
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The years 1908-10, with which this report more particularly 
deals, experienced a period of exceptionally bad trade, followed 
by a partial recovery. So far as membership is concerned, how- 
ever, its effects were largely offset by the continuance of that 
general progress of Trade Unionism which since 1895 has been 
more or less independent of fluctuations of employment. The 
only important exceptions are the Building Trades, for the Unions 
of which numbers have declined enormously since 1900, whilst the 
Mining and Textile Unions have made a huge advance since 
1898. 

The total membership was 2,419,806 in 1907, fell by 36,572 
in 1908, and by 20,794 more in 1909, but reached 2,435,704 in 
1910. This increase on 1907 was rather more than accounted 
for by female members, whose numbers rose from 204,526 in 
1907 to 221,283 in 1910. The chief increases were for miners 
(25,976), textile operatives (21,658), the printing group (5,718), 
transport workers other than railway servants (16,032), employees 
of Public Authorities (8,214), and shop assistants (10,195). The 
membership in Building Trades fell from 191,908 to 155,923, in 
the Woodworking Trades from 44,888 to 38,836, and in the 
chemical, glass, and pottery industries from 18,522 to 15,988. 
Special reasons probably explain the decline of 22,000 in the 
number of railway servants. In the Metal, Engineering, and 
Shipbuilding Trades three of the mains groups show a slight 
decline, and one (iron and steel) a small increase. Some of the 
smaller metal trades, however, such as tinplate working, cutlery, 
and lock-making, show rather heavy losses, and the “ Other Metal ” 
group declined by 4,625 (14°3 per cent.) on 1907 and by 8,313 
on 1901. The detailed tables for different trades are interesting, 
but the summary table of increases or decreases between 1907 
and 1910 might have been improved by giving the numbers in 
each group for both years. 

In the number of separate Unions the decrease of previous 
years continued, but the change has been mainly brought about 
by the amalgamation either with one another or with larger 
bodies of small Unions, whose separate existence is often a cause 
rather of weakness than of strength to Trade Unionism. Indeed, 
a special attempt has been made to produce this good result. 
“Efforts have been made during recent years by a Joint Board, 
not only to bring about the amalgamation of existing Trade 
Unions, but to discourage the formation of new ones in trades 
where Unions already exist. In cases where such Unions have 
already been formed, they have failed to obtain recognition either 
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by the General Federation of Trade Unions or by the Parlia- 
mentary Committee of the Trade Union Congress” (p. xxii.). 

Income and expenditure in the Hundred Principal Unions 
were largely affected by the very large increase in membership 
in 1906 and 1907, of which the full benefit in income was not 
obtained till 1908, and by the very severe depression of trade 
(1908-9) and prevalence of industrial disputes (1908 and 
1910). Therefore, the total income (2,497,428 in 1907) rose to 
£2,746,094 (1908), fell to £2,563,519 (1909), and partially re- 
covered to £2,691,277 (1910). Per head it was 34s. 2d., 38s. 24d., 
35s. 112d., and 36s. 104d. respectively. There was an enormous 
increase in expenditure, from £2,055,991 (28s. 14d. per 
head) in 1907 to £3,210,530 in 1908 (44s. 8d. per head). In 1909 
and 1910 it was between £2,600,000 and £2,700,000, or 
rather under 38s. and 36s. per head respectively. The result 
was a net decrease of £520,000 in the funds of these Unions. 
Working expenses and sick and accident benefit only showed a 
slight increase per head in 1908-10 over previous years. Super- 
annuation benefit, with a larger proportion of members becoming 
eligible for it, continued to show the steady increase of previous 
years. It is also more directly influenced than is sick benefit 
by the state of employment. On the other hand, dispute benefit 
averaged 5s. 24d. per head for these three years, or nearly double 
the average for the decade. 

Unemployment benefit in the Principal Unions can now be 
compared with that paid by nearly all Unions in 1906 and 1908. 
For the former, the amounts were £1,004,685, £944,802, and 
£695,774, or 13s. 11$d., 18s. 3d., and 9s. 64d. per head in 1908, 
1909, and 1910. Only once during the decade had so high a 
per capita expenditure been reached, namely, in 1904 (10s. 114d. 
per head). For all Unions the amount in 1908 was £1,257,913 
(10s. 73d. per head), and in 1906, £516,900. The smaller figure 
per head is due to the fact that a much greater proportion of 
members were eligible for unemployed benefit in the Hundred 
Principal Unions. The high figures for 1908-10 are the more 
remarkable when we remember that in the decade 1901-10, taken 
as a whole, employment was less good than usual. Other features 
of interest are the figures of the number of members eligible for 
unemployed, and sick and accident, benefit, and the duration, 
and weekly rates of payment to which they are entitled. Tables 
of the monthly unemployment percentages for the last ten years 


would improve this excellent piece of work. 
N. B. DEARLE 
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Report on Industrial and Agricultural Co-operative Societies in 
the United Kingdom. [Cd. 6045.] 1912. Pp. 273. Price 
1s. 8d. 

THIS report marks a very great advance on the earlier one oi 
1901. The report itself, apart from the charts and tables, is 
some fifty pages in length. Not only is every section of co- 
operative effort described and explained with great clearness, but 
also the divisions are logical. Agricultural societies are usefully 
distinguished as Purchase and Sale societies on the one hand, and 
Productive societies on the other. The stores and their connections 
are grouped together as associations of consumers, and the workers’ 
productive societies, a unique form of co-operative effort, are kept 
quite distinct. As the result of this last distinction, the percentages 
relating to the control exercised by the co-partnership employees 
on the committees of management are of real value. 

Turning now to the contents of the report, we find uninter- 
rupted progress in almost every direction. The total member- 
ship of all co-operative societies has increased from over 1} 
millions in 1895 to over 2} millions in 1909. The co-operative 
stores supply, of course, by far the biggest portion. The most 
notable feature in their record is the increase of output by the 
productive departments of the retail stores and the two whole- 
sales. Although but few of the stores practise profit-sharing 
with their employees, yet the position of the latter, both as to 
hours and wages, has in recent years been the object of special 
attention by the Co-operative Union; and the statistics compiled 
from the returns made to the Amalgamated Union of Co-operative 
Employees indicate that the stores are good employers. Agri- 
cultural co-operation, which in England was a mere experiment 
in 1899, is now an established success. Dairying societies pre- 
dominate in Ireland, trading societies in Great Britain. Figures 
are given of the sales of “agricultural, trading,” and other societies, 
but the reader should note that these sales are mainly on account 
of the purchase of agricultural requirements by associated 
farmers. Co-operative sale, in the sense of the co-operative 
marketing of raw agricultural produce, is still in its infancy. 

The two newest departments of co-operation are the Small 
Holdings and Allotments Co-operative Societies, and the Tenants’ 
Co-partnership Societies. The former have found their field of 
action in assisting to carry out the Small Holdings Acts of 1907, 8, 
and they have received substantial assistance from the Board of 
Agriculture in the matter of grants for purposes of organisation. 
The latter constitutes the Garden City movement which has been 

No. 86.—VvoL. XXII. Z 
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so brilliantly pioneered by Messrs. Henry Vivian and Aneurin 
Williams. 

Some appendices at the end of the report supply valuable 
information with regard to propagandist associations, specimen 
rules of societies, specimen balance sheets, and co-operative 
literature in this and other countries. 

In conclusion, let it be said that the very best thanks of all 
co-operative students are due to Mr. G. S. Barnes, under whose 
signature this report is presented to the Secretary of the Board 


of Trade. 
C. R. Fay 





Report of an Inquiry by the Board of Trade into the Earnings and 
Hours of Labour of Workpeople of the United Kingdom. 
VII.—Railway Service in 1907. [Cd. 6053.] 1912. Price 
2s. 3d. 


THE seventh volume of the Board of Trade Earnings and 
Hours Inquiry dealing with conditions in the railway service 
during 1907 loses much of its value through being five years 
out of date. In the intervening years Mr. Lloyd George’s Con- 
ciliation Scheme has been in force, and though it was found to 
be dilatory and cumbersome, and has eventually been modified in 
certain essentials, it undoubtedly did something to improve the 
conditions of service. The Board of Trade return does not, there- 
fore, give a true picture of the railwaymen’s work to-day, or even 
of the conditions prevailing before the strike of August, 1911. 
But though it would already have been out of date, the Report 
would have been exceedingly helpful as a guide to public opinion 
during the troubles of last year, when the only data on which a 
judgment could be founded were those put forward by one or other 
party to the dispute. It is exceedingly to be deplored that owing 
to delay in publicaticn, the time, trouble, and money spent on 
investigations such as that under review should be almost entirely 
wasted as a means of instructing public opinion. If the Earnings 
and Hours Inquiry of 1906 was planned on too large a scale 
for the resources of the department concerned, the Board would 
have been better advised to split the work up and report on 
one industry before it began on the next. This question of the 
publication of statistics is a serious one, for if results only appear 
long after they have ceased to have any general interest, em- 
ployers will naturally feel a disinclination to go to the trouble 
of getting out the information asked for in such elaborate inquiry 
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forms as those circulated in 1907 in connection with the Wages 
Inquiry and the Census of Production. 

As regards the present report, perhaps the most interesting 
feature is that it corroborates in almost every detail the results 
of the census taken by the Amalgamated Society of Railway 
Servants in 1907, a report of which was published in February, 
1908. According to the figures of the official report—which 
was very largely compiled in the Railway Clearing House—the 
Trade Union report slightly overstates the average rate of pay 
for men in the country as a whole, but that is probably accounted 
for by the fact that the latter, which only concerns 250,000 men 
as against 350,000 in the former, is chiefly deficient as regards 
the country districts, as to which the Trade Union branch secre- 
taries had very little information. The A.S.R.S. report is probably 
the only example of so comprehensive an inquiry into the con- 
ditions of a great national industry made by a ‘Trade Union; but 
the coincidence of the two sets of results clearly shows that it is 
possible to get accurate statistical data from such a source. 

For the statistician and economist the present report is a 
most valuable source of information. Thanks to the concentra- 
tion of railways into a few hands, the inquiry embraces practically 
every railway worker in the country; the results are presented 
so as to bring out differences of earnings in various parts of the 
country as well as differences between large and small towns; 
in every case rates of pay for a normal week are distinguished 
from the actual earnings, which include overtime, Sunday pay, 
bonuses, &c.; while as regards both sets of figures, the numbers 
are analysed in shilling wage groups, so that the distribution of 
wages is shown at a glance. In the detailed tables the distribu- 
tion is shown by medians and quartiles. The only fault that can 
be found with the report on its technical side is that no comparison 
is made with the 1886 results. Such a comparison would have 
been exceedingly valuable and instructive, for the railway returns 
are probably more comprehensive and exact than any in the 
series of wage reports. The reasons for not doing so seem quite 
inadequate. In the first place, the reporter states that the grades 
covered are different, and in particular “the returns for 1886 and 
1891 included a large group of men employed in construction works 
who are excluded from the 1907 returns.” The Department, 
however, has the figures for these construction works, but has 
chosen to put them in Vol. VI. among Metal Engineering and 
Shipbuilding trades. Surely it would have been possible and quite 
legitimate to take the returns of railway construction works and 
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add them to the present figures for the purpose of comparison ! 
Again, we are told that “‘ where separate figures are given for speci- 
fied grades, the composition of grades called by the same name in 
the returns furnished for 1886, 1891, and 1907 is not in all cases 
identical: for instance, the men dealt with separately in the 
present returns as porter signalmen and porter shunters were in 
1886 and 1891 included with porters.” But, again, this is surely 
only an excuse. The number of grades in which such changes 
have occurred is very small, and the difficulty could certainly have 
been got over by grouping grades and giving comparative figures 
for the locomotive department, traffic department, permanent 
way department, &c. Lastly, “while the 1907 returns gave the 
numbers paid at each different rate, the 1886 and 1891 returns 
were confined to stating the numbers paid at rates falling within 
certain specified limits, mainly within five-shilling groups.” But 
the former reports also gave averages which it should be possible 
to compare with some of the present figures, and in any case 
comparison of the medians could have been made with safety, 
for the distribution in the critical groups is shown in the present 
report to be remarkably even. The Board, however, seem to have 
been limited in their discretion by the railway companies, who, as 
has already been mentioned, took a large share in compiling the 
figures and presented them in such a way as to prevent any 
comparison of the wages on different railway systems. 

But though the return would have been much more valuable 
if it had been issued two or three years ago and had made a 
comparison with the figures for 1886 and 1891, it is nevertheless 
a document to be commended to the careful study of economists 
as a model of the way in which wage statistics should be 


presented. 


W. T. Layton 





Reports of the Standing Committee on Boy Labour in the Post 
Office. [First Report. 1911. Cd. 5504. 23d. Second 
Report. 1912. Cd. 5755. 24d. ] 

THis small committee is doing exceedingly useful work, of 

a kind which must be of interest to the economist. The Post 

Office employs, or did employ, nearly 16,000 boys, a large propor- 

tion of whom it did not absorb into adult employment. The 

questions to be answered by the Committee are: (1) How may 
the number of boy messengers be reduced by the substitution of 
other kinds of labour, by greater use of appliances, and by 
economy of numbers through better organisation, which will 
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ensure that all are fully employed? (2) How may the number 
absorbed into the Post Office and other Government departments 
be increased? (3) How may opportunities of satisfactory outside 
employment be increased? 

Already the number of messengers has been reduced from 
15,790 on March 31st, 1910, to 14,506 on September 30th, 1911. 
The number of messengers who obtained permanent situations 
in the Post Office was 1,615. In their first report the Committee 
estimated that about 1,900 boys could be provided for each year. 
Owing chiefly to the transference of the telephone system to the 
State, the number of those who can be absorbed is now estimated 
at about 2,350 per year. ‘To this number may be added 160 boys 
who will find employment as telegraphists, &c., in the Royal Navy 
and the Royal Engineers. The Committee are negotiating with 
the War Office regarding the special offer of a number of places 
in the Army Service Corps and the Royal Army Medical Corj)s 
to messengers, with a view to their later re-appointment in the 
Post Office. As the Committee point out, the sticcess of the 
ultimate scheme really depends on the employment of the right 
proportion of boys at the various ages. Whereas at the beginning 
of 1911 there were 6,034 boys under 15, and 6,120 between 
15 and 16, the numbers at higher ages were much smaller. The 
ultimate distribution of boys will be much more even—e.., over 
3,700 under 154 and more than 2,000 over 18}. 

It is hoped to improve the boys’ chances of obtaining outside 
employment by means of continuation classes. There are diffi- 
culties in the way of attendance, which, however, are being more 
or less overcome, and a system of compulsory classes is being 
gradually introduced. At present attendance is obligatory on 
boys engaged in offices employing more than 50 boys. Of 8,237 
boys at such offices, 6,405 are enrolled in special classes, the 
balance consisting mainly of boys over 16} years of age, who may 
attend voluntarily. The classes are held either at the Post 
Offices or at the Evening Schools of Local Education Authorities. 

The second report shows that distinct improvement has been 
made since the issue of the first report, and it seems probable 
that the evil of the “blind alley” in the Post Office will be 
minimised before very long. 

ARTHUR GREENWOOD 


Report by the Committee on Irish Finance. [Cd. 6158.) 1912. 
Price 3$d. 


To be reviewed. 
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Memoranda prepared from information in the possession of the 
Labour Department of the Board of Trade relating to the 
text and operation of certain Laws in the British Dominions 
and Foreign Countries affecting Strikes and Lock-outs, with 
especial reference to Public Utility Services. [Cd. 6081. ] 
1912. Price 1s. 5d. 


A very useful collection of material, which will be the subject 
of a note in a future number of the Journal. 


OBITUARY.—FREDERIC SEEBOHM (1833-1912). 


In Seebohm England has lost one of her most original and 
efficient thinkers. He had the merits as well as the defects of 
a self-taught man. His mind did not move along the grooves 
marked out by tradition and authority ; without being in the least 
prone to take up the critical or sceptical attitude for the sake 
of effect, he shaped his course entirely in pursuance of his own 
lines of inquiry, without paying much attention to what had been 
done or was being done by others. Sometimes the result might 
prove to be a paradox, sometimes the investigator stumbled 
against difficulties which might have been avoided through more 
complete training, but often new ideas were started and the 
subject of investigation was illumined in a startling manner. In 
order to estimate the value and the shortcomings of Seebohm’s 
work, we must recollect, to begin with, what he found in the 
field of social history when he began to explore it. Medieval 
constitutional history had been treated with remarkable success 
by Stubbs : not only the growth of Parliament, but the intimate 
connection between local self-government and the formation of a 
powerful central authority, had been studied with thoroughness 
and great learning. Freeman and Greene had described with 
vivid imagination the general life of the people in the sense of 
an organic development proceeding from the free Germanic 
democracy sketched by Tacitus. A third predominant influence 
was supplied by Sir H. Maine as regards law ; his lucid exposition 
of judicial ideas embodied in varying surroundings had impressed 
his readers with a sense of the relative character of legal notions ; 
among other things, individual property in land was supposed to 
be evolved out of a state of primitive communism. On a lower 
level, Thorold Rogers had thrust on the public a mass of economic 
facts and figures, loosely held together by the view that free trade 
and free contract have not increased the prosperity of the working 
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people, and that modern civilisation appears at a disadvantage 
when compared with the rule of medieval custom. 

Seebohm came primarily into conflict with this presenta- 
tion of economic development. In attempting to trace the 
landmarks of English husbandry in connection with population 
and wages (Fortnightly Review, 1870 ff.), he was led to dissent 
from Thorold Rogers. As-a convinced Free Trader and indi- 
vidualistic Liberal, he distrusted Rogers’s appeals to a medieval 
golden age, and when he came to examine the actual 
evidence he became aware that the roots of English economic 
history had not been discovered yet. His life and activity 
in Hitchin, the market centre of an agricultural district, and 
his great capacity for visualising economic generalities, enabled 
him to bring into the field of inquiry a number of concrete 
observations on the processes of rural life. The open-field system 
was revealed to Seebohm’s countrymen by his book on the 
English village community more than by any other work, and 
the three fields of Hitchin manor became the classical instance 
appealed to in discussions on holdings, compulsory rotation of 
crops, common pasture, the use of the waste, &c. Seebohm’s 
analysis proceeded from the known to the unknown, and the nine- 
teenth-century banker became thoroughly familiar with the details 
of the Hundred Rolls, of Domesday, of Anglo-Saxon charters, 
and of Roman agricultural treatises. 

Seebohm was not the earliest pioneer in this domain of inquiry ; 
Olufsen, Hansen, and Meitzen had made the study of agrarian 
archeology fruitful in Germany before him, and Nasse had suc- 
ceeded in calling attention to some of their results in his brilliant 
Bonn oration of 1869. But to English readers the subject was pre- 
sented by Seebohm in a masterly way. His manner of collect- 
ing evidence was not entirely free from objections. He looked 
keenly for the facts suited to his argument, and often succeeded 
in presenting disregarded points in an entirely new and striking 
light. 1 should like to quote as an instance the way he put 
together the notice on the outfit of the gebur in the Rectitudines 
with the description of the services of the Glastonbury villains, 
or his explanation of the passages of the Welsh laws on coaration. 
But he was sometimes colour-blind in regard to the sides of the 
subject which did not fit his theories ; the treatment of the term 
“ceorl” in Anglo-Saxon documents may serve as an example. 
If I may be allowed a comparison, he resembled a brilliant chess- 
player, fertile in expedients and concentrating his attention on 
his own attack, but not careful to guard his position against the 
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counter-attacks of adversaries. Those who practise the noble 
art of-chess know that some of the prettiest games have been pro- 
duced by players of this kind. The drawback of such a method 
as regards problems of learning consists, however, in the fact 
that discussions are not pushed to an artificial close, and an 
adversary worsted for a time may reappear in full armour at 
unexpected moments. 

Seebohm brought into the field against Thorold Rogers, not 
only a more scientific method and a wider knowledge of materials, 
but a connected scheme of social evolution, ranging from slavery 
through the servile drudgery of medieval villains to the free 
contract of modern civilisation. In tracing this onward course 
of development he collided, not only with Thorold Rogers, but 
with the Germanistic school represented by Freeman, Greene, 
and Stubbs. He regarded the “masterful independence” of 
Teutonic freedom, and the institutional importance of the demo- 
cratic township, as romantic conceptions not supported by evi- 
dence, and improbable from the outset as carrying our modern 
aspirations into a primitive world. In spite of the conspicuous 
miscarriage of Coote’s attempt to deduce English civilisation from 
Roman antecedents, he maintained that German barbarism had 
merely to supply materials for institutions which had been 
created by Rome. The Roman villa became for him the standard 
honeycomb composed of hexagonal cells reproduced by working 
men of different ages in the same ever-recurring shape until the 
farm system and free contract destroyed the regularity of the 
arrangement. In conformity with Maine, he underlined this com- 
munal bond of the medieval village, but he traced the origin of the 
communal bond, not to tribal freedom, but to manorial servitude. 
It seemed to him that free men are naturally inclined towards 
individual acquisition, disposition, and alienation of property ; 
while the slave and the serf lack personality, and therefore 
are subjected to communalism. 

It is interesting to note that Seebohm’s ideas, although sug- 
gested by his personal studies and circumstances, coincided in a 
remarkable way with similar constructions of Fustel de Coulanges, 
Knapp, and others ; this shows, of course, that they formed part 
of a general reaction against Germanistic conceptions of a 
romantic type. But, like all reactions, this literary movement 
was bound to spend itself after a time, and to leave only part of 
its results to posterity as a permanent gain. I need not trace 
the stages by which some of Seebohm’s positions were modified 
and others controverted. It is important, however, to point out 
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briefly in what direction such a transformation became necessary. 
While it is admitted that Roman influence had an important 
bearing on the formation of the medieval rural economy and class 
system, yet the elements brought in by the tribal life of Celts 
and Teutons cannot be disregarded, and the evolution of 
land tenure has to be connected somehow with the evolu- 
tion of tribal ideas and ‘tribal institutions. We need not 
call the latter democratic in our or in the Greek sense, but tribal 
warriors are free men, and there is no reason for denying to the 
German invaders of Britain the same sort of rude independence 
as may be observed among the Abor or the Berber tribesmen of 
our time. 

Seebohm felt the strength of such considerations, and turned 
his attention to the study of tribal custom in Wales and in 
Teutonic countries. In his book on the Tribal System in Wales 
he brought forward and utilised for the first time the exceedingly 
valuable material of the Welsh fourteenth-century surveys, and 
though this work did not achieve the same popular success as 
the English Village Community, it has been a most important 
contribution to our understanding of tribal institutions in general, 
and especially of the growth of agnatic kindreds. Further study 
on similar lines is certainly promising. Seebohm’s own attempts 
at constructive inference from this material were somewhat 
impaired by the tendency to give one-sided prominence to the per- 
sonal authority of patriarchs, and to the rise of a class of serfs, 
while the decisive fact of the tribal arrangement appears to be 
the derivation of political and economic rights from the union 
between free kinsmen. Another drawback of the Welsh studies 
lay in the uncritical use of ecclesiastical documents of a very 
doubtful character. The book on tribal custom in Anglo-Saxon, 
although containing many interesting observations, stands alto- 
gether on a lower level of excellence, and does not present much 
that is new to students of Germanic antiquities. 

Towards the close of his life Seebohm was working with 
remarkable vigour and freshness of mind on problems of metrology 
in the widest sense of the term. He analysed the connections 
between superficial measures all over the domain of what may be 
called Mediterranean culture. Egypt, Babylonia, Greece, Italy, 
Celtic lands, Scythian plains, the cultural centres of ancient 
Germany and ancient Britain, yielded a profuse harvest of data 
which it required the piercing eye and the sure hand of an in- 
vestigator like Seebohm to sift and to co-ordinate on rational 
lines. I have often had the privilege to listen to Seebohm’s 
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exposition of his views on this subject, and my impression was 
that he had succeeded in solving a number of puzzling problems 
and tracing most unexpected and interesting connections between 
agrarian standards. Several chapters of the coming book had 
already been written, and it is to be hoped that the public at 
large may soon get access to this invaluable store of knowledge. 
It is a pity that one can say so little in trying to sum up a 
great thinker’s work. The best memoir of such a man is, after 
all, in his own books, and to these, fortunately, we are still able 


to turn. 
PAavuL VINOGRADOFF 





NicHouas PAIngE GILMAN. 


WE regret to record the death of Professor N. P. Gilman on 
January 28rd, 1912. After graduating at Harvard Divinity 
School in 1871, Nicholas Paine Gilman at once entered tha 
Unitarian ministry, and occupied a pastorate in New England. 
It was not long, however, before he became engaged in literary 
and academic work, of the kind with which he was to be mainly 
occupied throughout his life, through his appointment to the chair 
of English Literature in Antioch College, Ohio. In 1884 he 
became assistant editor of the Unitarian Review; from 1888 to 
1896 he was editor of the Literary World of Boston, and from 
1892 to 1900 managing editor of The New World, a quarterly 
review intended to be “‘hospitable to progressive scientific thought 
in religion, theology, and ethics considered in relation to religion.” 
In 1895 Professor Gilman was appointed to the chair of sociology 
and ethics in the Meadville Theological School, and occupied it up 
to the time of his death. 

Professor Gilman’s well-known works on the relations of em- 
ployers and employees (Profit-sharing between Employer and 
Employee: a Study in the Evolution of the Wages System, 1889 ; 
A Dividend to Labour: a Study of Employers’ Welfare Institu- 
tions, 1899; Methods of Industrial Peace, 1904) have taken as an 
established position in the literature of this subject in England 
as they have in the United States. But perhaps the main part 
of the activity and conviction and clearness of thought which he 
devoted to the social and moral progress of the community is 
embodied in the innumerable reviews, addresses, and articles 
which he contributed to the periodical literature of his own 


country. 
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WE regret to announce the death, on May 28rd, 1912, of Mr. 
Thomas Kirkup, M.A., L.D., the author of An Inquiry into 
Socialism, History of Socialism, A Primer of Socialism, and other 
works on economic subjects. Mr. Kirkup, who was born in 1844, 
was originally a pupil teacher in the village school at Kirk- 
Yetholm. He proceeded thence to Edinburgh University, and 
studied later at several foreign universities. 


CURRENT Topics 


AT the date of publication of the last number of the Economic 
JOURNAL the coal strike of 1912 had lately commenced; at the 
time of going to press with this number the last negotiations for 
fixing district minima under the Act are nearly complete. In 
the September number, therefore, it will be possible to review 
the history of the crisis as a whole, and an attempt will be made 
to present an account of the main facts in a form which may 
possibly be useful for purposes of future reference. In the mean- 
time, it will not be worth while to recall points of detail, and we 
will content ourselves with a few general comments upon what 
has been, perhaps, one of the most startling episodes of recent 
economic history. We greatly regret that on such an occasion 
illness should have deprived us of the services of our regular labour 
correspondent. 


In spite of some attempts at sensationalism on the part of 
newspapers, not one of the least astonishing features of the 
episode was the comparatively small amount of general distress 
and dislocation which it occasioned. If, when the strike began, it 
had been supposed that it would last some six or seven weeks, 
we should all have regarded it in anticipation as a national 
calamity of the first order. In the event, there was, of course, 
much loss, distress, and inconvenience—to an acute degree in 
some four or five districts ; but matters were never desperate, and 
the vast mass of the population of the country pursued their daily 
tasks exactly as usual. 


THE volume of exports during March and April (if we exclude 
coal itself) was actually increased. The Board of Trade index for 
unemployment rose sharply from 2°8 per cent. at the end of 
February to 11°3 per cent. at the end of March, when matters 
were at their worst (falling to 3°6 per cent. by the end of April) ; 
but the figures were not sensational if we compare them with 
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those which have persisted for much longer periods at times of 
industrial depression—during the first four months of 1909, for 
example, the percentage of unemployment never fell so low as 8 
per cent., and the average unemployment over the two months 
March and April in 1909 was more serious than in the corre- 
sponding months of 1912. The figures for pauperism in March 
(one day in the second week) were actually lower than in 
February, 1912, or in March, 1911; and in April (one day in the 
second week) they were only 13 per 10,000 of population higher 
than in the preceding year, a considerable part of the increase 
being due to the districts of Stockton-on-Tees, Birmingham, 
Wigan, and North Staffordshire. In fact, comparatively few 
districts and comparatively few industries were acutely affected. 
The pottery trade in North Staffordshire was the first to be 
touched, and by the third week of March work was almost at a 
standstill. In the pig-iron industry two-thirds of the blast 
furnaces were stopped by the second week of the strike, and at 
the end of March only 13 per cent. were still working. The 
manufacture of iron, steel, bricks, and glass was affected not to 
so great an extent; but, nevertheless, seriously. On the other 
hand, up to the end of March the textile trades were but slightly 
touched, and in some districts of Lancashire employment was 
improving up to March 23rd. In the building and shipbuilding 
industries employment was actually better on the last day of 
March than on the same date of the preceding year. 


THE comparative ease with which the country as a whole 
passed through so unprecedented a situation was, no doubt, due 
in large measure to the ample warning of what might be coming 
which the coalminers had given. Large stocks of coal had been 
accumulated wherever it was possible, and these stocks were 
carefully husbanded from the outset. Except in the case of the 
railways, where great public inconvenience was caused by a 
restriction of services which some good judges have held to have 
been excessive, there were few instances in which providers of 
“public utilities” reduced facilities to such an extent as to cause 
real trouble; and many of them found themselves at the end of 
the strike with ample supplies still in hand. With regard to 
the use of coal for domestic purposes, the weather was, fortun- 
ately, such as to render economy in the use of it much less of a 
privation than might easily have been the case. 


Bor if we turn from the immediate past to the future and 
pay attention to what the coal strike might have been rather than 
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to what it was, there seems far more occasion for alarmed or 
anxious sentiment. Next time there will be no warning. The 
workers have learnt their strength, and some sections of them 
will not be slow to use it. It is now evident for the first time 
that the degree of union within each section of the men has 
reached such a point that they can take full advantage of the 
intricacy and interconnection of modern economic organisa- 
tion, and that a single section of them can hope to force the 
community to terms by stopping the working of the whole 
machine. Problems, not altogether new to the economist, of 
which statesmen and officials are now hurriedly asked for the 
solution, have come with startling rapidity—as is apt to be the 
case—into the sphere of practical politics. 





WE have now to make up our minds what limitations of kind 
and degree ought to be placed upon the right to strike and upon 
the unfettered freedom of trade unions, in those cases in which a 
quarrel between masters and men involves the whole community 
in its consequences.’ Fortunately, these cases are not nearly 
co-extensive with the whole of industry—the public utilities o! 
light, water and drainage, transport, the supply of power, and 
the supply of food fairly include them. Recent experience 
seems to make it probable that restrictions upon the right to 
strike will have to be accompanied by the State regulation of 
wages, hours, and other conditions of employment in the indus- 
tries affected, of a much more far-reaching kind than it has been 
orthodox hitherto to advocate. The coal strike of 1912 probably 
marks the decay and abandonment of the policy of laisser-jaire 
in one more department of State action, and a further advance 
in a direction which we may or may not choose to call Socialistic. 


THE strike has served to bring the fact into prominence that 
it is a very partial view to regard such struggles as between 
Capital on the one hand and Labour on the other. ‘They may 
be, in at least as great a degree, between the single section of 
those who provide some commodity and the rest of the com- 
munity who consume it. Sir Hugh Bell endeavoured to demon- 
strate in letters to The Times newspaper that a very moderate 
percentage increase to the wages bill would quickly ruin the mine- 
owners—an increase of 10 per cent. on the wages bill annihilating 





1 Attention may be called to the very useful volume of memoranda dealing with 
the experience of the colonies and foreign countries in this matter, which has been 
issued by the Board of Trade and which is referred to on p. 338 ubove. 
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profits. But he seemed to base his argument on the hypothesis 
that thé price of coal is permanently fixed at the rather low level 
of 1911. It followed equally from his figures that a 10 per cent. 
increase of price would treble profits. We are also told that of 
the total output of coal an appreciable part is produced near the 
margin of profitableness. These are conditions which make it 
peculiarly easy to shift on to the consumer an increased cost of 
production which affects all coal-getting with approximate equality 
—even when due allowance is made for the circumstances of 
foreign trade. And if it is likely that no small part of the ultimate 
burden, which the new minima may involve, will fall on the 
community generally, it seems certain that the immediate loss 
was mainly borne by it. For it is widely recognised that the 
direct consequences of the strike to the owners have not been 
serious. Coal is a commodity in which with the greatest ease a 
temporary rise of price can more than make up for a temporary 
fall of output. The Morning Post has quoted the case of a 
colliery which seems to have made a profit of nearly a quarter of a 
million by selling coal at inflated prices from a stack of 200,000 
tons behind the colliery ; and there were other cases of mines with 
large reserves of coal to sell. At no stage of the dispute did the 
Stock Exchange take a gloomy view of the value of colliery shares. 
Indeed, it seemed possible that the masters had little to lose even 
from a further prolongation of the strike. The difficulty, which 
the Government found in bringing it to an end, essentially lay 
in the fact that an immediate settlement was of so much more 
urgent importance to the country as a whole than to either of 
the parties to the dispute. 

Ir is a fundamental disadvantage of strikes—apart from their 
direct wastefulness—as a means for the improvement of the dis- 
tribution of wealth, that their effect will be mainly restricted to 
the well-organised trades, that these trades are likely to be 
amongst those which are already relatively well paid, and that 
the benefit which thus accrues to them may be at the expense, 
in some part, of workers in other industries who are, regarded 
impartially, more deserving. Apart from remote results, it was 
clear in this instance that important sections of the working 
classes were suffering, in some cases severely, from events which 
could not possibly turn out to their advantage. Socialists were 
fully alive to this aspect of events, and the Labour Party were 
in difficulties throughout as to their right policy m circumstances 
in which it was singularly difficult to determine where the advan- 
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tage of the working classes, considered as a whole, really lay. 
For the first time the division was deeply drawn between them 
and the new Syndicalists who frankly adopt sectional weapons, 
whether or not such policy coincides with class warfare, as a 
satisfactory instrument for the promotion of ultimate good. 


THE term Syndicalist has sprung into common use in this 
country more quickly than the conception to which it properly 
corresponds. It seems likely, therefore, that it will be used for 
some time at least rather as a term of vulgar abuse than as a 
scientific description. How many terms in historical succession 
have been thus applied! In future to be known as a Socialist 
will be almost respectable. Those whose economic opinions we 
wish to characterise as outrageous, we shall now call Syndicalists. 
If we restrict the term Syndicalism to its original sense of a 
policy aiming at the ownership of the means of production in 
each trade by a union of the workers in that trade, it seems doubt- 
ful how far more than a very small minority even amongst the 
men’s leaders have been seriously influenced by any such ideas. 
If we take it in its secondary sense of the advocacy of “direct” 
as opposed to parliamentary action for the furtherance of the 
workers’ aims, and in particular of the “general” strike, its 
relevance to recent events is very incomplete; for there was no 
“general” strike, and no attempt at one. So far as the current 
use of the term in England has any clear meaning at all, it seems 
to have obtained a third derivative sense for any strike policy 
which aims at forcing the Government to intervene by making it 
a first object to cause acute injury to the community, the old- 
fashioned object of hitting the masters being relegated to a sub- 
sidiary place. The “irritation strike,” which has found some 
journalistic advocates in South Wales, is the nearest to original 
Syndicalism that we know in England. Yet even in this case it 
seems to be a primary object to force the hands of the Govern- 
ment. If in this country we are to use the term Syndicalism 
quite generally for any strike policy which primarily aims at 
forcing Government intervention, it has travelled very far from 
its Continental parent ; and endless misunderstandings are likely 
to arise as to the kind of ultimate intention which we intend to 
impute when we apply it. It is interesting to note, by the way, 
that the “conservative ’ and ‘“‘revolutionary ” cures for social dis- 
order, co-partnership and Syndicalism (in its original sense) 
respectively, are not altogether dissimilar, and agree in differing 
from Socialism, as regards the idea from which they set out, 
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namely, an association of interests between the workers and the 
management in each particular industry. Who knows but what 
the Syndicalist may contribute, after all, a useful and funda- 
mental idea to the store out of which Socialists, proletarians, those 
who love liberty, and those who think first of economic efficiency, 
are to evolve the social order of the future. 


FReEsH proof of the widespread tendency to a rise in the cost 
of living is derived from the course of Spanish prices. This 
evidence has been collected by Professor Francisco Bernis, of the 
University of Salamanca, in an essay entitled Jl Problema de las 
Subsistencias (printed by A. de Allende, at Begofia, in Bilbao, 
1911). A secondary title purports that the special object of the 
inquiry is State action for the purpose of reducing the cost of 
living in the interest of the less-favoured classes. One kind of 
State action is suggested by the limited range of the statistics 
adduced. If the inquiry had been conducted by a Government 
office, a greater number of prices and more exact information as 
to the interest of the consumer in their variations might have 
been obtained. The author, however, has made the best use of 
his limited data. He arranges the commodities about which he 
has been able by his unaided efforts to obtain adequate informa- 
tion in four groups, namely, (1) wheat, potatoes, and bread ; (2) 
rice, chick-peas, and kidney beans; (3) beef, mutton, pork, and 
ling ; (4) sugar, coffee, and salt. Having regard to the expenditure 
of the working classes, he assigns to these four groups the respec- 
tive weights 30, 30, 20, 10. He thence calculates a series of 
index numbers referred to the year 1901 as base, from 1891 to 
1908 inclusive. We reproduce the latter part of the series :— 


1901. 1902. 1903. 1904. 1905. 1906. 1907. 1908. 


Weighted .. 100 101°5 1023 1080 1088 1060 101°5 102°6 
Unweighted ... 100 101°8 101°7 107°2 1074 1042 1019 102-4 


A slightly different series of Spanish index numbers, constructed 
for the purpose of comparison with foreign statistics, shows higher 
figures (as compared with the above) for 1907 and 1908. Varia- 
tions of price with respect to place, as well as time, are examined 
by Professor Bernis. Thus, for several commodities he finds 
that the prices are higher in the large towns and small villages 
of Spain than for populations of intermediate size. He is not 
one of those index-makers who—to reverse the adage—cannot 
see the trees for the wood. Rather, the purpose of his essay 
leads him to inquire into the special circumstances of each com- 
modity. For instance, he finds that the price of wheat in Spain 
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as compared with other countries is sensibly raised by the system 
of Protection that prevails in Spain. He recommends the reduc- 
tion, but not the entire abolition, of that system. The sugges- 
tions which he makes as to the action of Government for the 
benefit of the less-favoured classes—the establishment of Con- 
sumers’ and of Producers’ Co-operation, the publication of prices 
and other information of the kind which is furnished by the 
Commissioner of Corporations in the United States—these and 
many other recommendations strike us as sagacious and suited to 
the condition of the country. The author seems to be adept in 
what Burke calls “the finest problem of legislation,” to determine 
what should be done by Government for the people, and what 
people should be left to do for themselves. 

THE recent lock-out in the metal industry in Bohemia (writes 
a correspondent) ended with a new agreement as to wages and 
hours, and in view of our own Coal Mines (Minimum Wage) Act 
the details of the Bohemian settlement are interesting. The 
normal working hours have been fixed at 54 per week. As for 
wages, the skilled workman will receive about 3}d. an hour, but 
from July Ist, 1913, the scale will be from 3}d. to 3#d. an hour. 
In Prague an assistant foundry-man is to have 33d. an hour, 
while in the country only 3$d. All overtime is to be paid for; 
so is Sunday labour. The agreement is binding up to December 
31st, 1915, and after that renewable annuaily. 


THE Société d'Economie Politique of Paris celebrated, on 
May 30th, at the Sorbonne, the seventieth anniversary of its 
foundation and the ninetieth anniversary of the birth of its 
President, M. Frédéric Passy, numerous foreign societies being 
represented. 


At the Fifth International Congress of Mathematicians, to 
be held at Cambridge from August 22nd to 28th, there will be a 
section on Statistical, Economic, and Actuarial Mathematics, for 
which Professor Edgeworth and Professor Bowley are acting as 
introducers. For all information in regard to the Congress, 
application should be made to Professor E. W. Hobson, Christ’s 
College, Cambridge. 


THE officers of the American Economic Association have re- 
cently presented their annual report for 1911—the first since the 
inauguration of the American Economic Review last year. The 
number of members and subscribers has risen very rapidly from 
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1,030 in 1908 to the large total of 2,400 in 1911. The expense 
of the-new journal, however, has made it necessary to raise the 
annual membership fee from $3 to $5, and to increase the life 
membership fee to $100. Professor Fetter, of Princetown 
University, has been elected President of the Association for 
1912. 


ProressoR W. Z. Ripuey has been appointed Nathaniel 
Ropes Professor of Political Economy at Harvard University. 





Mer. C. R. Fay, Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge, has 
been appointed Gilbey University lecturer on the History and 
Economics of Agriculture. 





THE University of Cambridge have lately created a University 
lectureship in Statistics, to which Mr. G. Udny Yule has been 
appointed. 





APPOINTMENTS are about to be made at the present time to two 
English chairs of Economics—at Armstrong College, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, where a professorship has been founded in memory 
of Sir David Dale, and at University College, Nottingham. 





RESEARCH studentships in economics are being offered by the 
London School of Economics, by Woodbrooke Settlement, 
Birmingham, and by Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 




















RECENT PERIODICALS AND NEW BOOKS. 


The Hconomic Review. 


AprRiL, 1912. Small Holdings and Land Banks. H. W. Wotrr. 
Some Thoughts on Tariff Reform. J. H. Guppins. In support 
of Tariff Reform. The Public Debt of India. D. A. Barker. 
An historical account of the principles on which the Government 
has acted from time to time in building up the debt. Public 
Opinion and War. Norman Wuattey. With reference to Mr. 
Angell’s writings. Statistics and the Theory of Money. W. J. 
AsaLey. Professor Ashley criticises the “statistical verifica- 
tion” of the Quantity Theory of Money, which Professor Irving 
Fisher has attempted in his recent book, on the ground that the 
equation which the latter “verifies” is an identity, and that 
the verification proves nothing, therefore, as to the relation of 
cause and effect. 


The Statistical Journal. 


Marcu, 1912. The Rate of Interest Since 1844. R. A. MacDonaLp. 
The Rate of Discount and the Price of Consols. T.T. WiutiaMs. 
Prices of Commodities in 1911. A. SAvERBECK. 

ApriL, 1912. The Financial Systems of Germany. Percy ASHLEY. 
An admirably comprehensive account of the existing tax-system. 
Some Researches Concerning the Factors of Mortality. Lucimn 
MarcH. The Relation between Large Families, Poverty, 
Irregularity of Earnings and Crowding. STEWART JOHNSON. 

May, 1912. On the Methods of Measuring Association between Two 
Attributes (64 pp.). G. Upny Yur. An elaborate contribution 
of the utmost importance to the theory of Correlation. The 
Rate of Discount and the Price of Consols. T.'T. Wiuurams. A 
reply to the discussion on Mr. Williams’ paper printed in March. 


Journal of the Institute of Bankers. 


Frpruary, 1912. The Influence of Banking on International Rela- 
tions. Norman ANGELL. An interesting and important supple- 
ment to Mr. Angell’s The Great Illusion. His ideas received 
considerable support from the bankers present on the occasion 
of his reading this paper to the Institute. 

Marca, 1912. The South Sea Bubble. Maperty Puinuirs. With 
numerous extracts and illustrations. 
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Bankers’ Magazine. 


Marcu, 1912. Canada’s Growth and the Need for Revision of its 
Bank Act. F. W. Fretp. The Bank Act comes up for revision 
shortly. Second Gilbart Lecture. Six Joun Pacer. The proper 
use of the term “to discount” (which of the two parties, when 
a bill changes hands, can be said to “discount” it) is discussed, 
and several points connected with crossed cheques are dealt with. 
This issue contains a large number of the most important bank 
reports of the year. 

Aprit, 1912. Progress of Banking in the United Kingdom during 
1911, I/1.—Balance Sheets. Savings Bank Statistics, 1]. A. H. 
Gipson. Mr. Gibson endeavours to establish the empirical law 
that ‘“‘the number oi depositors possessing a certain balance is 
proportional to the reciprocal of that balance.” This article is 
continued in the May number. 

May, 1912. Progress of Banking in the United Kingdom during 
1911, 1V.—Proportion of Cash to Deposits. Contains numerous 
tables useful in connection with the question of gold reserves. 
Canadian Banking in 1911. 


Clare Market Review. 


May, 1912. The Industrial Revolution and the Middle Classes. 
M. C. Bugr. Less Known Branches of the British Library of 
Political Science. [11.—The Henry Hunt Hutchinson Collec- 


tion, For and Against Socialism. B. M. Heavicar. This collec- 
tion now comprises about 6,000 books and pamphlets. 


The Socialist Review (Manchester). 


May, 1912. The Impossibility of Syndicalism. TT. JaAMEs FISHER. 
Mr. Fisher points out in detail the variety of workers, often with 
conflicting interests and belonging to different Trade Unions, 
that is to be found within a single factory. The German 
Socialist Victory: Its Significance and Its Tasks. Enpuarp 
BernsTEIN. ‘Translated from the Sozialistische Monatshefte. 
The Lessons of the Strike. J. Keir Harvie. Municipal Socialism 
and the Rates. C. E. Smira. Mr. Smith, who is one of the 
Elective Auditors of Birmingham, would like to see the rates 
fied, and expenditure beyond their yield at this fixed rate 
defrayed by a local income tax. 


The Russian Review. 


JANUARY, 1912. The first number of a new quarterly published by 
the School of Russian Studies in the University of Liverpool. 
The Reform of Local Finance in Russia. A. SHiInGAREV. The 
New Land Settlement in Russia. Brrnarp Pass. On the same 
subject as Professor Tschuprow’s article in this number of the 
Economic JournaLt. Recent Financial and Trade Policy of 
tussia. W. Horrpina. 
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Quarterly Journal of Economics (Harvard). 


May, 1912. The Regulation of Railway Rates under the Fourteenth 
Amendment. Francis J. Swayze. National and District 
Systems of Collective Bargaining in the United States. GEORGE 
EK. Barnett. The Powder Trust, 1872-1912. Wriuiam §S. 
Stevens. Taxation in China. KE. T. Winttams. A useful and 
informing article by a member of the American Legation in 


Pekin. 


The American Economic Review (Boston). 


Marcu, 1912. Wage Boards in Englund. EF. F. Wise. An account 
of the Boards set up under the Trade Boards Act, 1909. The 
Legal Minimum Wage in the United States. A. N. Houcompr. 
Profit on National Bank Notes. Spurceon Beuy. A _ rather 
confused discussion of the question of how far banks can lend 
their deposits, and other allied topics. 

Marcu, 1912, Supplement. Papers and Proceedings of the Twenty- 
fourth Annual Meeting. Economte Investigations as a Basis 
for Tariff Legislation. H. C. Emery and H. P. Witrts. A 
defence by the former, who is chairman of the Tariff Board, and 
a criticism by the latter, of the policy of basing tariffs on a 
comparison of the money costs of production at home and abroad. 
The Restriction of Immigration. H. P. Fatrcnttp. The Signi- 
ficance of Emigration. W.W.Huspanp. The Secretary of the 
Immigration Commission deals more especially in this article 
with the emigration from the United States to Canada. An 
International Commission on the Cost of Living.  IrvinG 
FisHer. Recent Investigations on the Cost of Living. H. J. 
Harris. With references to the principal documents. 


Political Science Quarterly (New York). 


Marcu, 1912. State Taxation of Interstate Commerce, II. H. J. 
Davenport. Marzism versus Socialism, VI. V. G. Smir- 
HovitcH. A further instalment of a study, parts of which have 
been appearing at intervals since 1908. 


Annals of American Academy (Philadelphia). 


Marcu, 1912. Rural, Industrial, and Social Problems. A series of 
papers dealing with the rural problem in the United States. 

May, 1912. Efficiency in City Government. A series of papers 
dealing with (1) Need for Efficiency in Municipal Government; 
(2) Efficiency Principles Applied; (3) Bureaus of Municipal 
Research; and (4) Training for Municipal Efficiency. 


The Journal of Political Economy (Chicago). 


Marcu, 1912. Grain Legislation Affecting Western Canada. D. A. 
MacGIBBon. 
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ApriL, 1912. Industrial Combination—Ezisting Law and Suggested 
Legislation. Ropert L. Raymonp. Trust Regulation and the 
Courts. Harrison 8. SmMatty. Economic Aspect of the Recent 
Decisions of the United States Supreme Court on Trusts. 
JEREMIAH W. Jenks. The Economics of Combination. E. 8. 
MeavE. The Character and Powers of Governmental Regulation 
Machinery. C.C. BatcHEeLpErR. All these papers on the relation 
of Trusts to the Law were read before the Western Economic 
Society in March, 1912. 

May, 1912. Railway Discrimination. Samugetn O. Dunn. Chiefly 
relates to the powers and decisions of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Enforcement Provisions of the Sherman Law. 
Ernst FRreunp. Deals with the Federal Anti-Trust Act. 
Costs and the Tariff Board. L. D. H. Wexp. A defence of 
the Board in reply to an article in an earlier number by Professor 
H. P. Willis. 


Bulletin of the Bureau of Labour (Washington). 


Jury, 1911. Industrial Lead Poisoning, with Descriptions of Lead 
Processes in Certain Industries in Great Britain and the Western 
States of Europe. Str THomas Ouiver. White-lead Industry 
in the United States. Atice HamILTon. 

SEPTEMBER, 1911. Working Hours, Earnings, and Duration of Em- 
ployment of Women Workers in Selected Industries of Maryland 
and of California. Marte L. OBENAUER. 


Journal des Economustes (Paris). 


Marcu, 1912. La Gréve des mineurs dans la Grande-Bretagne. 
Yves Guyot. JL ’Ecole «autrichienne d’économie politique. 
FemsoGEen. ‘This is the fifth of a series of articles on the Austrian 
School and deals with Boehm-Bawerk. The sixth and seventh 
in the issues of April and May, 1912, deal with Wieser. 

Aprit, 1912. Le Minimum de salaire des mineurs britanniques. 
Yves Guyot. In the main a summary of recent events for 
French readers. la Reichsbank ct la Crise d’automne. A 
Rarratovicn. Le Dossier de l’Etat industriel: L’Etat trans- 
porteur. Danret Better. M. Bellet presents a selection of 
examples from the recent history of French railways in support 
of his favourite thesis of the disastrous results of State inter- 
vention. ‘C’est certes pour nous,” he concludes, “une amére 
satisfaction de voir les prévisions des économistes si amplement 
justifiées.” 

May. 1912. Le Budget de 1918. Yves Guyor. La “Gazette de 
Francfort.’’ Rapuaitt-Grorces-Livy. A history of the news- 


paper. 
Revue d’ Economie Politique (Paris). 


Marcn—Aprin, 1912. Le Matérialisme et l’Economie Politique. C. 
Give. La Question agraire en Italie. G. Bouratn. La Concen- 
tration commerciule sans grands magazins. P. GRMAHLING. 
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L’ Economiste Francais (Paris). 


MarcH 2, 1912. Le credit au petit et au moyen commerce, & la 
moyenne et petite industrie. E. Payen. An official Commission 
was set up in May, 1911, to inquire into the banking organisation 
of France from the point of view of the credit facilities it affords to 
small traders. The Commission broke up into three sub-Commis- 
sions, and one of these. has now reported. The above article 
gives some account of its proceedings. 

Marcu 9 and 16, 1912. Les gréves gigantesques et les interventions 
du Gouvernement et du Parlement: les gréves des mineurs 
anglais et des mineurs allemands. Paun LERoy-BEAULIEU. 

May 4, 11, anp 18, 1912. Le réveil de l’impét personnel et alobal 
sur le revenu. Paut LEroy-Bravuiev. Three articles. 


Revue Economique Internationale (Brussels). 


Fepruary, 1912. Six articles by various writers on the Rubber 
Industry. 

Marcu, 1912. La Crise des Industries libre-échangistes, la Pros- 
perité des Industries protectionnistes de la Grande-Bretagne, 
1905-1911. Jacques Barpoux. Professor Bardoux selects as 
examples of industries, which have supported a policy of Free 
Trade, those of coal, cotton, and shipping, and of industries, which 
have asked for Protection, those of chemical products, wool, 
and iron and steel. He argues that those in the latter category 
have profited more from the revivals of recent years than have 
those in the former. But he lays stress on the instability of 
Great Britain’s economic system. ‘“L’organisme économique 
du Royaume-Uni,” he concludes, “est un des chefs-d’ceuvre de 
l’ingéniosité humaine . . . La nation britannique a bati la, pro- 
gressivement, inconsciemment, une ceuvre qui, malgré les 
scories et les fumées, est aussi belle que les créations de l'art. 
... Mais, d’autre part, cect organisme trouve dans sa perfection 
et dans sa complexité mézics un péril croissant. Les moindres 
événements du dehors et du dedans exercent sur cet organisme 
une profonde répercussion. TNoublement tributaire de |’étranger, 
il est & Ja merci d’une imprudence humaine ou d’un événement 
naturel. I] est impossible, sans un frisson d’inquiétude, de 
songer & la fragilité de cet admirable bibelot.” L’Etat réel des 
Finances japonaises. Kotaro Mocnizuny. La Vie chére et 
l’Agriculture francaise. M. Gam. Le Développement futur des 
centrales génératrices I’ Electricité. Henrt MARCHAND. 

Apri, 1912. Le Chemin de fer de Bagdad. F. Dusrer. Le Port de 
Londres. Dovetas Owen. UL’Esprit Protectionniste. Yves 
Guyot. Les problémes actuels de le Colonisation allemande. 
Pror. RAETHGEN. 


Jahrbuch fiir Gesetzegebung, Verwaltung und Volkswirtschajt 
(Leipzig). 


Part I, 1912. Die agrare Neugestaltung Russlands. F. v. 
WranGett. On the same subject as Professor Tschuprow’s 
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article in this number of the Economic Journal, and in some 
important respects supplementary to it. With two very interest- 
ing plans of a typical village. Die Wandlungen im charakter der 
Matrikularbeitrage. Louis Katzenstze1n. A contribution to the 
study of German federal finance. Stundungsémter. Martin 
Bircet. Das Miinzwesen des Deutschen Reichs von 1500 bis 
1566. II. Fretmerr von ScuréttTErR. Die Bank von Italien. 
J. Scuerrter. Die Reichzuwachsteuer von Sozialpolitischen 
Gesichtspunkten. M. WEYERMANN. Der Staat und des Genossen- 
schaftswesen. H. Critcer. Zeitfragen im landlichen Genossen- 
schaftswesen. L. WEGENER. 


Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalékonomie (Jena). 


Makrcu, 1912. Bruno Hildebrand. Hans Geuric. ‘‘ Gedenkworte ”’ 
occasioned by the centenary of the birth of the original founder of 
the Jahrbiicher. Grundlagen einer dkonomischen Produktivitats- 
theorie (55 pp.). Roperr Lizrmann. Professor Liefmann’s 
articles, here and in recent issues of the Archiv fiir Sozialwissen- 
schaft, comprise matter which amounts in bulk and character 
to little less than a treatise on the fundamentals of economic 
theory. Die Idee der Einkommensteuer in Frankreich. H. L. 
RvuDLOFF. 


Archiv fiir exakte Wirtschaftsforschung (Jena). 


Part I., 1912. Zur gegenwartigen Krisis in der deutschen Witrt- 
schafts-Wissenschaft. ‘ Privatwirtschaftliche Untersuchungen.” 
RicHARD EHRENBERG. Two controversial articles on method 
amongst German economists, in the first of which Professor 
Ehrenberg contends that, if men differing so vitally from one 
another as Sombart, Pohle, and himself all agree in sharply 
criticising the present state of political economy in Germany, it 
is no exaggeration to describe the subject as being at the moment 
in a state of crisis; and in the second of which he replies in 
detail to some brief remarks inserted by Schmoller in the new 
edition of the Handwérterbuch der Staatswissenschaften. Statis- 
tische Untersuchungen der Futterbau- und Kapitalausnutzung 
durch Nutzviehhaltung in verschiedenen Gebieten Deutschlands. 
F. Waterstrapt. Der Einfluss der Verkehrslage auf Intensitat 
und Rentabilitat landwirtschaftlicher Betriebe. B. SaGawe. 


Archiv fiir Sozialwissenschaft (Tibingen). 


Part II., 1912. Das Berufsschicksal der Industriearbeiter. Pror. 
A. Weser. Die Entstehung des Preises aus Subjektiven Wert- 
schatzungen. (64 pp.) Pror. R. Liermann. The concluding 
portion of this lengthy article, noticed in the March number of 
the Economic Journal.  Beitrdge zur Litenaturgeschichte des 
steuerfreien Existenzminimums. Pror. W. Lotz. Die Aufgaben 
der Sozialpolitik in der Steuergesctzgebung. Dr. E. H. Voge. 
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Zeitschrift fiir Volkswirtschaft, Sozialpolitik und Verwaltuny 
(Vienna). 


Part II., 1912. Die newere Gesetzgebung iiber die Heimarbeit unter 
besonderer Bericksichtigung des dsterreichischen Regierungsent- 
wurfes. EK. Cronpacu. Dte Altersversicherung der Arbeiter in 
Belgien und das System der unterstiitzten Freiheit. Pror. E. 
Manaim. Das franzosische gesetz tiber die Altersversicherung der 
Arbeiter. Pror. C. GivE. Oesterreichische Staatsbahnverwaltung. 
R. VIKTor. 


Finanz-Archiv (Stuttgart). 


Part I., 1912. Zur kntwicklungsgeschichte der Formen und der 
Organisation des offentlichen Nredites (70 pp.). Prov. Junius 
LANDMANN. From the Middle Ages down to the nineteenth 
century; much documented. There are also articles in this issue 
of the Finanz-Archiv on some part of the taxation or finance of 
Wurtemberg, Hesse, Roumania, and Russia. 


Scientia (Bologna). 


May, 1912. Judaismus und Kapitalismus. W. Somparr. Professor 
Sombart replies briefly to’some criticismis on his recent book, and 
points out some misapprehensions to which it has given rise. 


Giornale degli Economisti (Rome). 


JaNuARY, 1912. Il monopolio delle Assicurazioni. G. Morrara. 
With reference to the proposed insurance monopoly, the Italian 
mortality table for males published in 1902 is examined and 
found to be fairly accurate. 

Fepruary, 1912. Il monopolio delle Assicurazioni. G. Morrara. 
The Italian table is available for the purpose of insurance. Rela- 
zioni fra entrata e Consumo. G. pEL VEccnio. A study on Family 
budgets. L’incidenza e la traslazione delle imposte sulle rendite. 
B. Griziott1. A sequel to articles in the Giornale of 1910. 


La Reforma Sociale (Turin). 


Marcu, 1912. Trivellatori della Tripolitania. L. Ernaupr. The iron 
manufacturers who demand preference for Italian goods in Tripoli 
deserve the epithet which the author has affixed to Protection- 
ists, ‘borers ” (of useless holes in the ground). 

ApriL, 1912. Pro doctrina. Med. Acuitite Loria. The theory of 
‘‘reddito’’’ is defended against numerous critics. La grande 
illusione d’oggi. Norman ANGELL. A resumé of a well known 
English book by the author. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


English. 


Aryan (M. R. Sunparam). The Sterling Debt of India. Madras; 
Law Printing House. 1912. Pp. 28. 6d. net. 

[A very useful account, of the history of the Public debt of India and of the 
principles with regard to it which have been followed by the Government in the 
past, leading up to an advocacy of the policy of raising in India itself as large a part 
as possible of the capital funds required for productive expenditure. ] 


Asuuey (W. J.). The Rise in Prices and the Cost of Living. An 
Inquiry into its extent and causes. London: Evening News Office. 
1912. 1d. 


[Reprinted with some additions from the Evening News.] 


Asuuey (W. J.). Gold and Prices. Six articles. London: Pall 
Mall Gazette. March 21, 22, 25, 26, 28, and 29, 1912. 

[Professor Ashley has followed up his series of articles in the Evening News, to 
the reprint of which reference is made above, by a further attempt to write on 
a topic, which is very prominent in the public mind, in a manner which shall be at 
the same time popular and scientific; and he has again achieved a remarkable 
success. He discusses both the facts of the case and the underlying theory of 
precisely how gold comes to affect prices in a way, which, from the economic stand- 
point, is far superior to the account to be found in most text-books on Money, and is 
yet not out of place in an evening paper. The six articles deal successively with 
Index Numbers and Wholesale Prices, Retail Food and Finished Goods, the Cause, 
the Operation of the New Gold, Social Effects, and Future Prospects. It is to be 
hoped that they will be reprinted.) 


Bei (H. T. Monracue) and Woopnerap (H. G. W.). The China 
Year-Book. London: Routledge. 1912. Pp. xxxvi+463. 10s. net. 


[This annual volume, which appears this year for the first time, contains a large 
amount of information and of statistics, not easily available elsewhere. Several of 
the chapters are of much economic interest, the most important being those on 
Trade Statistics, on Communications, and on Finance. The volume should prove 
very valuable as a work of reference. Account being taken of the difficulty of 
compiling statistics for the Chinese Empire, the information here set forth is 
unexpectedly detailed. ] 


CornaH (J. R.). Simple Economics for Indian Schools and Col- 
leges. London and Bombay: Longmans. 1912. Pp. viii+118. 2s. 


[An elementary primer, “which has grown out of notes used in teaching 
elementary economics to the Sixth Form in the Aitchison Chiefs’ College, Lahore,” 
intended for Indian schoolboys and, possibly, Indian students of the first and second 
year’s standing in Colleges. Part I. (88 pp.) deals with the general theory, which is 
applied to Indian conditions in Part IT.] 


DipsLeE (GrorGE Binney). The Laws of Supply and Demand: 
with special reference to their Influence on Over-production and Un- 
employment. London: Constable. 1912. Pp. xxiv+289. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

[To be reviewed. |] 

HERBERT (Hon. Avperon) and Levy (J. H.). Taxation and Anarch- 
ism. A Discussion. London: Personal Rights Association. 1912. 
Pp. ix+67. Is. net. 


[The late Mr. Auberon Herbert supports the principle of ‘‘ voluntary taxation,” 
and in alternate chapters Mr. Levy debates with him.] 
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Innes (ArnTHUR D.). England’s Industrial Development. An His- 
torical Survey of Commerce and Industry. London: Rivington. 
1912. Pp. xvi+374. 5s. net. 


Jack (A. Fineianp). An Introduction to the History of Life 
Assurance. London: P. S. King. 1912. Pp. x +263. 


[The greater part of the book is taken up by a consideration of Guilds and the 
extent to which they undertook the service of Assurance. Mr. Jack has been 
Gartside Research Scholar at Manchester, and has lately been resident as an 
Advanced Student at Cambridge. ] 


KeEATINGE (G.). Rural Keonomy in the Bombay Deccan. 
London: Longmans. 1912. Pp. xxii+212. 4s. 6d. net. 

[Reviewed above. } 

KeLtie (J. Scorr). The Statesman’s Year-Book: Statistical and 
Historical Annual of the States of the World for the Year 1912. 
London: Macmillan. 1912. Pp. lxxxiii+1428. 10s. 6d. net. 

[Forty-ninth issue.] 


Latir1 (A.). The Industrial Punjab. (Published for the Punjab 
Government.) Bombay and London: Longmans. 1911. Pp. xxvii+ 
304. 48. 6d. 


[Reviewed above. ] 


LEAKE (P. D.). Depreciation and Wasting Assets. London: H. 
Good and Son. 1912. Pp. xi+195. 


[Reviewed above.] 


Lopan (G. Taytor). Some Principles in the Valuation of Land 
and Buildings. London: Surveyors’ Institution. 1912. Pp. 50. 


[Transactions of the Surveyors’ Institution, Vol. xliv. Part x.] 


McIxraitu (JAMES W.). The Course of Prices in New Zealand: an 
Inquiry into the nature and causes of the variations in the standard 
of value in New Zealand. With an Introduction by Professor Hight. 
New Zealand: Government Printing Office, Wellington. 1911. 
Pp. 112. 


[To be reviewed.] 


Money (L. G. Cntozza). Insurance versus Poverty. London: 
Methuen. 1912. Pp. xxiii+396. 5s. net. 
[With an introduction by Mr. Lloyd George.] 


PapwortH (L. Wart) and Zimmern (Dorotuy M.). Clothing 
and Textile Trades: Summary Tables. With a preface by Sir Athel- 
stane Baines, and an introduction by B. L. Hutchins. London: 
Women’s Industrial Council. 1912. Pp. 32. 2d. 


[A most interesting and important compilation from material supplied by three 
publications of the Board of Trade—the Census of Production (1907), the Earnings 
and Hours Enquiry (1906), and the Returns of Persons Employed (1907). The 
industries, dealt with by the pamphlet, employed 37 per cent. of the women and 
girls of the United Kingdom returned at the Census of 1901 as engaged in 
occupations. ] 


Pratt (E. A.). Inland Transport and Communication in Eng- 


land. London: Kegan Paul. 1912. Pp. xii+532. 6s. net. 


[The first of a new series of volumes, under the editorship of Mr. Henry Higgs, 
dealing with ‘‘National Industries.” Reviewed above. Further volumes are 
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announced on Banking and the Money Market, by Professor H. O. Meredith; The 
Building Trades, by Mr. A. D. Webb; Shipping, by Mr. C. J. Hamilton ; and The 
Coal Trade, by Mr. H. Stanley Jevons. ] 

Rosinson (F. P.). The Trade of the East India Company from 
1709 to 1813. (The Le Bas Prize Essay, 1911.) Cambridge: The 
University Press. 1912. Pp. vii+186. 3s. 6d. net. 


[To be reviewed. ] 


Urwick (Pror. E. J.). A Philosophy of Social Progress. 
London: Methuen. 1912. Pp. xii+300. 6s. 

[Professor Urwick states in his preface that he has two principal aims, first, to 
show that ‘‘ what is known as the sociological point of view is of real value, not only 
to students of social problems and social conditions, but to all citizens who are 
interested in the life and the complexities and the changes of their society” ; and, 
secondly, to express ‘‘a very marked antagonism to the current conception of a 
general sociology, or science of social phenomena,”’} 


WiuuaMs (R.). The Liverpool Docks Problem. Liverpool: The 
Northern Publishing Co. 1912. Pp. 444+diagrams. 6d. 


{Read before the Liverpool Economic and Statistical Society by the Divisional 
Officer for the North-Western Division of the Labour Exchanges. Reviewed above. | 


Wise (KE. F.). Wage Boards in England. London: G. Allen. 
1912. Pp. 20. 3d. net 


[Reprinted from the American Hconomic Review for March 1912.] 


American. 


Conference on Scientific Management. Addresses and Discussions 
at Dartmouth College Conference, October, 1911. Hanover (N.H., 
U.S.A.): Amos Tuck School of Administration and Finance. 1912. 
Pp. xi+388. $2.50 net. 

{Detailed papers and discussion of the Principles of Scientific Management, 
associated with the name of Mr. F. W. Taylor, including a paper of 33 pp. from 
Mr. Taylor himself. ] 


GiLMAN (NicHoLAs Paine). Socialism: an Address. Meadville 
Theological School Quarterly Bulletin. April, 1912. Pp. 40. 
[The late Professor Gilman’s last address is here reprinted, together with a 


bibliography of his writings, a portrait, and a series of addresses, delivered at the 
Meadville Theological School in commemoration of his life and services. ] 


GOLDMARK (JOSEPHINE). Fatigue and Efficiency. New York: 
Charities Publication Committee. 1912. Pp. xvii+802+4591. 
$3.50. 

[A publication of the Russell Sage Foundation. The first part deals with the 
subject of the title,—the New Strain in Industry, Fatigue and Output, Fatigue and 
Overtime, the New Science of Management, the Enforcement of Labour Laws, and 
so forth. The second part, which is not closely connected with the first, presents 
the substance of four briefs on The World’s Experience upon which Legislation 
Limiting the Hours of Labour for Women is based, prepared by Louis D. Brandeis 
and Josephine Goldmark in defence of women’s labour laws. To be reviewed. ] 


Hemmeon (J. C.). The History of the British Post Office. (Harvard 
Economic Studies, Vol. VII.) Cambridge (U.S.A.): Harvard Uni- 
versity. 1912. Pp. xii+261. 8s. 6d. net. 

[To be reviewed. ] 
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Kennacort (GEORGE F.). The Record of a City: A Social Survey 
of Lowell, Massachusetts. New York: Macmillan Company. 1912. 
Pp. xiv+257. 12s. 6d. net. 

Levine (L.). The Labor Movement in France: a Study in 
Revolutionary Syndicalism. (Columbia University Studies.) New 
York: Columbia University. 1912. Pp. 212. 6s. 

[Reviewed above.] 


Outlines of Economics, developed in a Series of Problems by 
Members of the Department of Political Economy of the University 
of Chicago. Second Edition. Chicago: University Press. 1911. 
Pp. xvi+144. 4s. net. 

[A revised edition of the systematic series of questions, “ not intended to take 
the place of a text-book,” originally published in 1911.] 

Payne (E. Gror@e). An Experiment in Alien Labour. Chicago: 
University Press. 1912. Pp. 72. 3s. net. 


[A critical study of Chinese labour in the Transvaal. Reviewed above. ] 


SpaRGO (JOHN) and ARNER (GroRGE Louis). Elements of Social- 
ism: A Text-book. New York: Macmillan Company. 1912. Pp. 
iv+382. 6s. 6d. net. 


[To be reviewed. ] 


French. 


BLANOHARD (GEORGES). Cours d’Economie Politique. 2 Vols. 
Paris: Pedone. 1909—1912. Pp. vi+ 712+ 907. 

[By the Professor at the Ecole francaise de Droit at Cairo for the use of students 
of Facultés et Ecoles de Droit.} 

BourGin (GeorGEs and Husert). Le Régime de |’Industrie en 
France de 1814 4 1830: Receuil de Textes publiés pour le Société 
d’Histoire Contemporaine. Paris: Alphonse Picard. 1912. Pp. 
xxi4-381. 8 fr. 


[The first volume of three, dealing with the period from 1814-1821. The 
documents, from which extracts are here printed, deal with the relations between 
employees, employers, and the State.] 


BoyavaL (Patt). La Lutte contre le “Sweating-System.” Le 
Minimum légal de Salaire. ’exemple de |’ Australasie et de |’ Angle- 
terre. Paris: Alcan. 1911. Pp. 718. 12 fr. 


[With a preface by Comte Albert de Mun.] 


Drovet (JosEpH). L’Abbé de Saint-Pierre: L’homme et |’ceuvre. 
Paris: Librairie Ancienne Honoré Champion. 1912. Pp. viii+397. 
7.50 fr. 


Guyot (Yves). La Science économique: ses Lois inductives. 
4th Edition (entiérement refondue). Paris: Librairie Schleicher 
fréres. 1912. Pp. xii+387. 2.45 fr. 

[The third edition of this book, which appeared in 1907 and was reviewed in the 
Economic Journal for September, 1907, by Professor Edgeworth, was a completely 


revised and rewritten version of the second edition which had appeared a dozen 
years previously. M, Guyot now adds some further important modifications, having 
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reference either to circumstances arising out of recent events, such as the American 
crisis of 1907, or to subsequent modifications which some of the doctrines under 
discussion have undergone, or to the author’s controversies a propos of Rodbertus 
and Bastiat.] 


JANSSEN (ALBERT E.). Les Conventions Monétaires. Paris. 
1911. Pp. iv+ 569. 


LaBoRDERE (MarceL). Les Migrations de |’Or en 1910. Paris: 
Coulommiers. 1912. Pp. 42. 

[Reprinted with additions from the Revue de Paris of January, 1912. M. 
Labordére has collected the statistics, so far us they are obtainable, of the 
production, exports and imports of gold in each individual country during 1910. 
The table of figures, which he is able to give, is very valuable, and will become 
increasingly so if he is able to continue it for future years; and he precedes the 
table with an admirable account of the difficulties that stand in the way of complete 
accuracy.] ; 


Le Lay (F.). Histoire de la Ville et Communauté de Pontivy 
au XVIIIe Siécle. Paris: Librairie Ancienne Honoré Champion. 
1911. Pp. 396. 7.50 fr. 


[An essay on municipal organisation in Brittany. } 


RapparD (WiLLIAM E.). Le Facteur Economique dans |’Avéne- 
ment de la Démocratie Moderne en Suisse. Vol. I.: L’Agriculture 
4 la fin de l’Ancien Régime. Geneva: Georg & Co. 1912. Pp. 285. 

(This is the first volume of a considerable work, projected by the author, on the 


economic history of Switzerland. The author publishes this first instalment now, 
because he has had to postpone for the present the completion of his work. ] 


TuerY (RENE). Rapports des Changes Avariés et des Réglements 
extérieurs. Paris: Arthur Rousseau. 1912. Pp. 284. 8 fr. 


[Reviewed above. | 


German. 


BENDIXEN (Dr. FRiepricn). Geld und Kapital: Gesammelte Auf- 
sitze. Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. 1912. Pp. 187. M. 4.50. 


[A collection of six essays on monetary topics, some of which have been printed 
already. } 


CaLWER (R.). Das Wirtschaftsjahr 1908. Erster Teil: Handel 
und Wandel. Jena: Fischer. 1912. Pp. vii+349. M. 11. 


CaLWEr (ht.). Das Wirtschaftsjahr 1909. Erster Teil: Handel 
und Wandel. Jena: Fischer. 1912. Pp. vii+354. M. 11. 


Herckenratu (C. R. C.). Die dkonomischen Bedingungen des 
sozialen Lebens. Erster Teil: Bedirfnis, Genuss und Wert. 
Miinchen: Schweitzer. 1912. Pp. 188. M. 4.50. 

[The author seeks to bring the study of Economics into closer relations with 


Psychology and Sociology, and to avoid the commercial and industrial standpoint 
which seems to deal with commodities rather than human beings.] 


_ Hutreivenavs (Dr. Aveust). Die deutschen Roheisensyndikate 
in ihrer Entwicklung zu einem allgemeinen deutschen Roheisen- 
verbande. Leipzig: Duncker u. Humblot. 1912. Pp. 115. M. 8. 


[Reviewed above.] 
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KaurMann (EuGEn). Das franzdsische Bankwesen mit besonderer 
Beriicksichtigung der drei Depositengrossbanken. Tubingen: J. C. 
B. Mohr. 1911. Pp. xii+372. M. 8. 

[An important contribution to the study of French banking, conteining a good 
deal of material not easily available elsewhere. ] 

KLARMANN (Dr. Sopuie). Die freien Gewerkschaften in Gesetz- 
gebung und Politik. (Schmoller’s Staats- und sozialwissenschaftliche 
Forschungen, 162). Leipzig: Duncker u. Humblot. 1912. Pp. 
vii+115. M. 3. 

LrerMaNN (Prorressor R.). Die Unternehmungsformen. Stutt- 
gart: E. H. Moritz. 1912. Pp. vili+ 216. M. 2.50. 

[To be reviewed.]} 

MorGensterRN (Dr. Max), Keck (Dr. Karu), and Bernays (Dr. 
Marig). Auslese und Anpassung der Arbeiterschaft in der Leder- 
waren-, Steinzeug- und Textil-industrie. Leipzig: Duncker u. 
Humblot. 1912. Pp. vii+ 389. 

{Part 3, Vol. 135 of the Schriften des Vereins fiir Sozialpolitik.| 


NEuMANN (ANNA). Die Bewegung der Léhne der landlichen 
‘freien’ Arbeiter im Zusammenhang mit der gesamtwirtschaftlichen 
Entwicklung im K@6nigreich Preussen gegenwiartigen Umfangs vom 
Ausgang des 18 Jahrhunderts bis 1850. Berlin: Paul Parey. 1911. 
Pp. vili+400. M. 7. 

{A learned and elaborate study of the history of agricultural wages in Prussia up 
to 1850.} 

PLENGE (Pror. Jonann). Die Zukunft in Amerika. Berlin: 
Julius Springer. 1912. Pp. 78. M. 1.60. 


[Reprinted from the Annalen fiir Soziale Politik und Gesetzgebung.] 
Remers (CHARLOTTE ENGEL). Die deutschen Biihnen und ibre 


Angehorigen: Eine Untersuchung iber ihre wirtschaftliche Lage. 
Leipzig: Duncker vu. Humblot. 1911. Pp. xix+772. M. 15. 


[To be reviewed. ] 
TiscHER (Dr. ALFRED). Der Kampf im deutschen Baugewerbe 


1910. Leipzig: Duncker u. Humblot. 1912. Pp. viii+158. 
M. 4.50. 


{The third part of the Abhandlungen aus dem volkswirtschaftlichen Seminar der 
Technischen Hochschule zu Dresden.] 


[talian. 

Canova! (E.). Le banche di emissione in Italia. Roma: Casa 
Editrice Italiana. 1912. 

Datta Votta (Riccarpo). Saggi economici e finanziari sull’ Inghil- 
terra. Palermo: Remo Sandron. 1912. Pp. viii+ 484. L. 5. 

[Biblioteca di Scienze sociali e politiche, No. 77. To be reviewed.] 

FraccacRETa (ANGELO). Le forme del progresso economico in 
Capitanata. Naples: Luigi Piero. 1912. Pp. 178. 


[To be reviewed. ] 
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. 
LaBrioLa (ArTuRO). I] valore della scienza economica. Napoli: 
Societa Editrice Partenope. 1912. 
Paccuiont (G.).— lmperialismo britannico. * Turin: Paravia. 
1912. 


Sensini (Guipo). La Teoria della ‘“ Rendita.” Rome: Ermanno 
Loescher. 1912. Pp. 469. L. 10. 

[A discussion and comparison of the doctrines of Ricardo and Carey, with 
a chapter on mathematical theory. To be reviewed.] 


TaNGoRRA (V.). Saggio sulla domanda e offerta dei servizi publiei. 
Pisa. 1912. 


WILLGREN (Karu). Ofversikt af den modirna Statliga Inkomst- 
och Férmégenhets-vetkattningen i Europa. (Skattekomiténs Publi- 
kationer IT.) Helsingfors: Kejserliga Semtens Tryckeri. 1911. Pp. 
vii + 724. 








